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Mary Austin 


By Helen MacKnight Doyle * 


HILE working on the biography of 
Mary Austin I was increasingly im- 
pressed by the influence exerted on her life 
and character by the books that fell into her 
hands during her childhood and adolescence. 
Mary was first introduced to the fascinat- 
ing pursuit of reading when she was about 
three years old. Jim, her brother, was six 
and started to school that fall. It happened, 
one stormy day, that he was kept at home. 
Mother was kneading bread and Jim was re- 
citing his A B C’s to her. Mary sat on a 
stool at the corner of the bread board, ab- 
sentmindedly rolling a bit of dough that 
Mother had pinched off for her. She was 
intent on looking over Jim’s shoulder and 
watching the picture of the letters as he re- 
peated them. 

“O”" said Jim, and Mary, seeing the shape 
of the letter, as Jim pointed to it with his 
finger, made her mouth into a round O. 
“T’’, said Jim. Mary pointed a floury finger 
to her eye, “Eye, Mama?” 

“No”, said Mother, “I, myself. 
drink. I, Mary.” 

Mary looked about. Nothing had changed. 
But inside the little girl sitting on a stool at 
the corner of the molding board something 
had happened. I, Mary. I, Mary was there. 

Because I, Mary had seemed to come out 
of the book, Mary coaxed Jim, who was 
proud of his superior knowledge, to show 
her everything in the primer. If there were 


I want a 


* Author of A Child Went Forth and Mary Austin: 
Woman of Genius. 


pictures, she must know what it said in the 
lines underneath them. But she was never 
quite satisfied until she got the book in her 
own hands and turned the pages. Some- 
times I, Mary came out from them, some- 
times not, but it was always worth trying. 

Mary started to school when she was five 
and one half years old, mainly because her 
mother did not know what else to do with 
her. Beginners were not allowed to have 
books but belonged to the chart class. They 
recited in unison; A-B, Ab, B-O, Bo.—It 
all seemed very boring to Mary. Between 
the recitations you were supposed to say the 
syllables over and over, moving your lips 
silently. If you kept up with the class you 
were allowed to look at pictures in between 
times. 

Mary had a seat mate, Minnie Farrell. 
Minnie had managed to have a book of 
Snow White and one of The Three Bears 
allowed under the heading of picture books. 
Looking at the pictures and the words which 
accompanied them, Mary began to read to 
herself, fitting the sounds of the letters to- 
gether into one-syllable words that adjusted 
themselves to the pictures. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. Mary 
became so absorbed in the story of Snow 
White that when the chart class went for- 
ward to recite she remained in her seat, 
blissfully unconscious of what was going on. 

Suddenly the teacher stood over her. 

“What are you doing, Mary?” 

“Reading.” 
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“O, no, Mary, you can’t read. You are 
only in the Chart Class. To say you can 
read when you can’t is a story.” 

“IT can, too, Miss Snow. I can!” 

“No, Mary!” 

“T can!” 

“Little girls who tell fibs in school must 
wear the dunce cap.” Mary was stood in 
the corner with the tall paper cone on her 
head, and the book in question in her hands. 
The children laughed and poked their fin- 
gers at her but she was not moved to anger 
or tears or even to making funny faces when 
the teacher's back was turned. Instead she 
just went on reading and finished the story. 

Fortunately for her the principal of the 
school happened to come into the room. He 
asked what the little girl had done that she 
should wear a dunce cap. The teacher an- 
nounced that she had told a fib; pretending 
that she could read. 

Mary should have burst into tears but in- 
stead she said with conviction, “I can. I'm 
reading now.” 

Teacher’s face got red. The Principal 
said: 

“That's very easily proved. Read.” 


Teacher's face got redder and she pro- 
tested, ‘She probably knows it by heart.” 


The Principal picked up McGuffey’s First 
Reader and handed it to Mary. 


Not for nothing had Mary teased Jim to 
read to her, watching the words, hearing the 
sounds, and now, put to the test, she could 
read and did read triumphantly, the page 
opened before her. The result was that the 
Principal gathered up Mary along with her 
lunch bucket, slate, and hat and deposited 
her in Room 2 from which she was trans- 
ferred to Room 3 by the time she was of 
school age. 

Some time after that one of the girls 
brought a copy of Alice in Wonderland to 
school. Mary had only a chance to read two 
chapters until the book was taken home 
again, which was a great blow. She felt she 
couldn’t endure the suspense of not know- 
ing what happened to Alice. Alice in Won- 
derland was the first book that she felt she 
could walk around in, which became the 
criterion she applied to books ever after. A 
book that you couldn't walk around in wasn’t 
worth reading. 


She talked 
understood. 


about it at home. Father 
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“By, Jove, Susie,” he said to Mother, 
“she really has been reading it—Alice, you 
know—Lewis Carroll—we'll have to get it 
for her.” 

Mother’s face fell with that ‘can’t afford 
it’ look and she said, “I can’t think it is 
good for children to read so many fairy 
stories.” 

Mary felt she would die if she could not 
have the book. She offered the savings in her 
bank and the additional sum that Grandpa 
gave her every Sunday morning for learning 
the Golden Text. 

Mother was still unmoved. Father said 
nothing, but after supper he held Mary in 
his lap and read Pilgrim's Progress to her, 
which was his way of showing that he 
thought it was all right for her to read fairy 
stories. 


Books from the Library 


And then the Library entered Mary's life. 
In a day or two Father came home smiling. 
In his pocket Mary found a small, gray 
book of Alice and, most wonderful of all, 
Father showed her a card in the back with 
her name on it, which meant she could go 
to the circulating library and get two books 
every week. 

It was her love for Grandpa, more than 
the five dollars reward he offered to the 
grandchild who would read the Bible 
through first, that held Mary to the difficult 
task. She did not hesitate to impose herself 
upon members of the family, visitors, any- 
one within ear shot, to listen while she read, 
so that there could be no question about her 
having done it thoroly, according to con- 
tract. At last the feat was accomplished and 
she had read the Bible from cover to cover 
before she was ten. Right then she un- 
doubtedly laid the foundation for that rich 
vocabulary, that unerring choice of words, 
that rhythmical beauty of expression com- 
bined with a distinguished style which later 
on characterized her work as a writer. 


It was after reading Ivanhoe, borrowed 
from the Irish Morans who had a paisley 
shawl on the table, that Mary definitely de- 
cided she would write a book with footnotes 
edging the pages like lace ruffles on a dress 
and an appendix, a book in which people 
walked around and talked to each other. 

After Father died, Mother went out nurs- 
ing and later on joined the Chautauqua Lit- 
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erary and Scientific Circle. She was too busy 
to attend the meetings but membership gave 
her the privilege of reading the prescribed 
books for the course. Mary discovered that 
the course in Literature for that year in- 
cluded the poems of Longfellow, which were 
a part of her course in school English, with 
the added interest of more voluminous foot- 
notes, a source of great delight. 

Now-a-days, when Longfellow is con- 
sidered a mediocre poet, it is interesting to 
see what influence he exerted on the people 
of Mary Austin’s generation. She says of 
Longfellow: 

“He was everything that kept alive in 
Polly McAdams and her kind the notion of 
mannerliness, of the gesture they missed and 
meant, on behalf of their children, to re- 
sume, the eighteenth century gesture of gen- 
tility, of elegance, the feeling that went with 
high, white houses with pillared portico 
fronts, and attitudes of men and women 
toward each other. He was the hair wreath 
in the parlor and the wax flowers under 
glass.” 
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Mary was about eleven years old when 
her mother joined the Chautauqua Literary 
Circle in Carlinville, Illinois. Among the 
books included in the course in geology 
was Hugh Miller’s Old Red Sandstone. 
Mother dismissed the book with the pro- 
nouncement that it was too old for her, 
probably influenced by the fact that any- 
thing in literature which had to do with 
evolution was considered dangerous reading 
by the Methodist church. But Mary read 
it; at first because it seemed to bring her 
closer to that out-of-doors which she and 
Father had known together, and then for 
sheer delight in the geological map it 
opened to her. It was several years be- 
fore she owned a copy of Old Red Sand- 
stone, but it was the first book she ever 
bought for herself. 

A very interesting commentary on the 
influence which that book exerted on Mary 
Austin and others of her generation was 
published under the title, The Unfolding 
Earth, a review of Mary Austin’s autobiog- 
raphy, Earth Horizon, which appeared in 
the New Republic. 

“To touch upon, even as marginalia, the 
points of illumination and stimulus it (O/d 
Red Sandstone) offered in this country for 
forty or fifty years of the last century would 
be to write an essential passage in the his- 
tory of the American mind. The Scots- 
Mason geologist created a sense of the an- 
cient earth and its grandeur with a convic- 
tion of immensity of pattern, something no 
American writer was able to give, not 
Thoreau, not Audubon, with all his ex- 
ploratory genius—a sense and a conviction 
that seemed to meet a need for synthesis 
and scale among Americans caught in the 
breathless experience of possessing new 
country. 

“Hugh Miller transformed Mary Austin’s 
sense of earth, ‘The earth became trans- 
parent, molten, glowing,’ and she remem- 
bered, ‘the feel of the author behind the 
book.’ 

“Miller was a notable personality. He 
was more than a geologist, he was a mystic, 
wrought upon by the imaginative inheri- 
tance of the folk, his own people, the Scots 
of Cromarty. These prepossessions are only 
lightly striated thru Old Red Sandstone, but 
for Mary Austin, slight traceries would be 
enough. It was like her thus to seize upon 
a work, perhaps the single one of her time, 
that would stir basic qualities in her own 
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temperament, and moreover had a peculiar 
significance among that American ‘folk’ o 
whom she wrote.” 


Reading Aloud 


When it came to reading it was always 
Jim and Mother who read aloud together: 
Roosevelt's Winning of the West and other 
books of the day. Mary found a book, The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, which she 
recognized as one of Father’s favorites. She 
could not understand all of it and she 
longed for the companionship that she and 
Father had always had in reading. She 
wanted to talk to someone about the book, 
read it aloud with someone who would help 
her to comprehend the beauty that she could 
only partially grasp. She hoped and dreamed 
that some day she would see the Campanile 
at Florence, the only building where Ruskin 
believed that beauty existed in a superlative 
degree: . that bright, smooth, sunny 
surface of glowing jasper, those spiral 
shafts and fairy traceries, so white, so faint, 
so crystalline that their slight shapes are 
hardly traced in darkness on the pallor of 
the eastern sky, that serene height of moun- 
tain alabaster, colored like a morning cloud 
and chased like a sea shell.” 

Mary did not realize that she was cutting 
her literary teeth on books that would make 
her a master of literary style. 

“It’s all right for you to read Ruskin,” 
Mother argued, “but not until you are older. 
I should think you would know by this time 
what comes of trying to be too old for your- 
self. Reading things like that before you 
can understand them is what makes you so 
queer that people don’t like you.” 

All of which made The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture a less thrilling adventure than 
it might have been, but failed to convince 
Mary that it was too old for her. Often, 
in between chapters, she would experience 
the feeling of something billowing up in- 
side, aching to escape and become part of 
the knowledge of the world. It urged her 
to the study and appreciation of pictures, 
music and great poetry, and to books en- 
tirely foreign to life in Carlinville, books 
on Egytology and Oriental Literature. 

Mother, sg gage would protest, 
“Why do you fill up your mind with that 
truck ?” 

Not able to explain why, Mary would 
reply, “Well, I just want to!” 
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Middle Place of the Mind 


Altho Mary could not explain how it 
came about yet she knew that the reading 
of good books released her as nothing else 
had the power to do. She never felt that 
there was anything strange about this ex- 
perience. It came from within; the place 
that she was later to designate as the “mid- 
dle place of the mind.” It prompted her 
to read more and more, reaching out for 
all the knowledge in the world, pulsing 
just beyond her grasp. 

What Mary afterwards called the middle 
place of her mind became as much a part 
of her entity as the pit of her stomach was 
part of her anatomy. But neither was a 
subject for discussion. There were still 
maiden ladies when Mary was young who 
said they had a pain in the chest when they 
meant stomach ache. Mary knew that these 
experiences of her inner self, if disclosed, 
would be looked upon with suspicion as 
something verging on the supernatural and 
therefore queer. Natural movements of the 
mind as a subject of conversation were as 
taboo as peristalsis of the bowel. 

Mary never missed an opportunity to push 
back her horizon. She never failed to get 
all she could from the professors who went 
thru the country giving courses. Grandpa 
encouraged these heralds of culture by buy- 
ing memberships. Mary was the only one 
of his grandchildren who was always ready 
to take a course. 


College Reading 


Later she attended Blackburn College in 
Illinois. Of all the authors whom she read 
and studied during that time, Emerson was 
the one who most influenced her literary 
style. This influence was shown in her 
contribution to the college paper, the Black- 
burnian. It was due, in part at least, to 
the fact that the death of Emerson in '82 
had caused his work to be read and dis- 
cussed and had renewed that companion- 
ship with Father when Mary found Emer- 
son’s poems and Representative Men among 
his books. Then, too, a friend of her 
mother, who insisted that some day Mary 
would be a writer, gave her a two volume 
set of the correspondence of Emerson and 
Carlyle. 
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It was fortunate indeed that Mary had 
acquired such a substantial literary back- 
ground before the family migrated to Cali- 
fornia and became homesteaders along the 
fringe of the large tract of land known as 
El Tejon Ranchos, about thirty miles from 
Bakersfield. 

Because of her loyalty to Alice in Won- 
derland, Old Red Sandstone, Ruskin, and 
Emerson, Mary was not interested in the 
latest issues of Lovell’s Library which the 
young people and their elders in this new 
country read for diversion. The Great 
Hesper by Barrett, Pirates of the Prairie by 
Armand, and The Squire’s Daughter, On 
Her VU ‘edding Day, The Shattered Idol, 
and Letty Leigh by Bertha Clay, appear 
prominently on the list. 

With her literary style subconsciously 
established, Mary went about absorbing the 
fascinating sights and sounds, feeling and 
taste and smell of this new country. 

The most precious possession which Mary 
took with her when she went from the 
Valley of the San Joaquin to live along the 
long trail in Inyo County, which became 
her Land of Little Rain, was the informa- 
tion which she had jotted down in volum- 
inous notes, with no idea of future use or 
arrangement, but knowing that they were 
invaluable, since she was convinced that she 
would write of the Western Scene. 

There were notes on Indians, sheep and 
their herders, dogs, vaqueros and cattle- 
kings, water rights and water fights, notes 
on how the spring came on the sweet south 
wind over the desert and how fall marched 
down the canyons of the Sierras from their 
snow capped peaks. There were observa- 
tions of the ways of wild creatures, scents 
and sounds, taste and touch of the sage and 
mesquite, wild grapes and pinon nuts, the 
soft sound of figs dropping and the patter- 
ing of olives when shaken loose by the 
wind. There were folk stories and myths 
that had grown up about people and ani- 
mals, exact adjectives to describe sounds 
and sensations and colors, adjectives arrived 
at after pains-taking observation and pro- 
longed meditation—a jumble of thoughts, 
impressions, ideas, caught and crystallized 
in words which Mary felt were right. 

She was never satisfied until she found 
the right word. An incident related to me 
by Mrs. Taylor, whose husband was the 
head of the Department of Music in the 
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schools in Bakersfield, when Mary returned 
there to work on her book, The Flock, il- 
lustrates this point. 


The Right Word 


Mary had hired a tiny room in one of 
the business buildings with only a table, 
a chair, and a typewriter, and spent most 
of her time there. 

The Taylors had a large front yard and 
two fig trees, loaded with fruit. These 
trees gave welcome protection from the sun 
on hot, summer days. Often Mary, after 
having worked all day in her hot little room, 
would stop and say: “Do you mind if I 
come in and rest awhile in your hammock?” 

One day she came in, looking completely 
worn out. 

“I worked four hours today,” she said, 
“trying to get the right word to describe 
the hills to the east, but I got the word— 
puckery—and it is right!” 

Only those who have seen that country 
can realize how right the word is, but as 
you read The Flock—'‘Well I know that 
country! A huge fawn colored hollow 
drawn on its borders into puckery hills, 
gutted where they ran together by fierce, 
infrequent rains’—you find that no other 
word could have conveyed the picture quite 
so adequately. 

From such beginnings and such metic- 
ulous application, Mary Austin developed 
the unique literary style which made her 
outstanding among the writers of her gen- 
eration. 

As Lincoln Steffens once wrote of Mary 
Austin’s work: “There are stories of desert 
women, miners, herders, store-keepers, gam- 
blers, Indians, wives, daughters, and people. 
She put the land into The Land of Little 
Rain, the land and the plants and the 
shadows. She put the animals and the 
animal-like men into The Flock. The In- 
dians are in the Basket Woman and the 
rest of us are in Lost Borders. 

“And, taken all together, these and her 
plays and her novels—they contain knowl- 
edge and religion, nature and human na- 
ture; they contain all the plain facts of the 
desert, but so understood and with such 
sympathy and such comprehension—that 
they are life and the poetry of life any- 
where.” 








“Who Done It” 


A Bibliography of Detectives in Fiction 
By Ruth Hyatt * 


igre compilation of investigators of crime and their creators was compiled as a useful aid in 


answering such questions as, 


cover the entire field nor is it confined to detectives in a police sense. 


“Who wrote the Perry Mason stories ?’’ 


It is not intended to 
It is an attempt to list the 


more famous sleuths by the name form best known to fiction readers. 


DETECTIVE AUTHOR 
I CHE ov xSccacdeus deaacdcas Melville D. Post 
ALLEYN, INSPECTOR RICHARD ........... Ngaio Marsh 
FE Re eee oe Gelett Burgess 
ES CY tu naa Ges onwan aes Ernest M. Poate 
BORDEN, HILARY ............ Richard Keverne jpseud.} 
a aero J. J. Connington ,pseud.) 
ts PE oi cc ecdank 6a eh eemaes G. K. Chesterton 
oe a rr rere Charles Dickens 
CN, I secisinccbuviivecsagetes Ernest Bramah 
Ces EE 0646s denstesasacade Earl Derr Biggers 
CS EEE enna 40 dakcnute pct eseneae Lee Thayer 
CE INR 604s 0 ico cdbicapniedadins H. C. Bailey 
Re, SE os cba wbhnckwdan ne eek Anthony Abbot 
CR. SEND kc Kcecacvesesce Clinton H. Stagg 
THE COUNCILLOR see Brank, Mark 
CRABTREE, JOHN .................+ Leslie Ford ,pseud.) 
CE SD ub cc ctucadceesvasieess Wilkie Collins 
+ 8 rrr Erle Stanley Gardner 
Sa OE ch eisncogaccsbawaes Harry S. Keeler 
Dawson, INSPECTOR WILLIAM .... Bennett Copplestone 
DP RED acteneds ccntdedrcs ccna George R. Sims 
Durr, DETECTIVE JOHN ......... Harvey J. O'Higgins 
DOUIEAP, GOOTABER 2... ccccccseccsce Arthur B. Reeve 
Re IEE ac oc ee dansuccageans Edgar Allan Poe 
IEE: pwespsccnecodcchsouns Dorothy Sayers 
Pe ED bec acadicnesicas John Dickson Carr 
PRON, BE, TRMGEE oc cc cic ccdccoses H. C. Bailey 
po Ea eee Pe Valentine Williams 
NN cc ccecdcekélekecsnkes eases Rex Stout 
EL. TEE, 9. cnn be00scucce Christopher Hale (pseud.) 
FRENCH, INSPECTOR JOSEPH ....... Freeman W. Crofts 
FURNEAUX, INSPECTOR .......00.0-e0eee0> Louis Tracy 
GETHRYN, COLONEL ANTHONY ..... Philip MacDonald 
GILLINGHAM, ANTHONY .........0++005. A. A. Milne 
COREE. GRINNED. 0.00 dees cececcase Georgette Heyer 
Gore, COLONEL WICK ........... Lynn Brock ,pseud.} 
GRANBY, COLONEL ALISTAIR .. Francis Beeding (pseud.) 
a ee Anna Katherine Green 
Haitey, Dr. Eustace ........ Anthony Wynne :pseud.) 
I siccct decdsewncecocesednccvss A. E. W. Mason 
BRARNCAT,, RICHARD 2c cccccccccccccsccses John Buchan 
BORON, THT sci cccdecvcesaccsecs Octavus Roy Cohen 
HASTINGS, JEFFERSON .......0-eeeee0+ James Hay, Jr. 
PIE. BEND candies ccicscessscsc Arthur Morrison 
HIGGINS, INSPECTOR CUTHBERT .......... C. F. Gregg 
HOLMES, SHERLOCK .......... Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
JONQUELLE, MONSIEUR .........++++ Melville D. Post 
CN Cs comandecounesennece Bey tae Bee 
TENNENT, CHADD: on cc ccccccccsccsess Arthur B. Reeve 
A | a er ee er John T. McIntyre 
LADD, INMGPRCTOR. 60.00 ccrcccccvcces Patricia Wentworth 
EMCO, DEGSBEBUR 2.2. cece ccccccccces Emile Gaboriau 
LORNE, MICHAEL ............ Richard Keverne pseud.} 
Lacon, Caprese BGR ou. cccccossescoser Royce Howes 
Be, MEE, Gin bb.640%000600n00002 Maurice LeBlanc 
McKus, INSPECTOR .......0cccccccsccess Helen Reilly 
MACOMBER, ELISHA ..........- Kathleen Moore Knight 
Pe Mn cs caboss sikeceeee Erle Stanley Gardner 
MASON, RANDOLPH .........0eeeee0% Melville D. Post 
I ME gna ntges seeacevess Phoebe Atwood Taylor 
MEREDITH, INSPECTOR JOHN ......+.-++ Francis Gerard 


* Circulation librarian, Public Library, Fitchburg, 


ass. 


DETECTIVE 
IE A a6 ohvi/eths anun ee enue te. 
MERRIVALE, Sin HENRY 
MOLLY, Lapy 


AUTHOR 
. Clayton Rawson 
. Ca arter Dickson ,pseud.) 
bs ms eaten Cias deni tna Gnd hb eee Baroness Orczy 


MO, Be Ms se scncciecccacssses Jo P Masenand 
I ENO ncn cdedascdcassccveces Gis Mic Gems 
NortTH, CAPTAIN HUGH ............ Van Wyck Mason 


THE OLD MAN IN THE Coaner .....++ Baroness Orczy 
oy RE eee ee Mignon G. Eberhart 
PINKERTON, Mr. Evan David Frome pseud.} 
Ee re ree T. S. Stribling 
A A. E. Fielding 
PorroT, HERCULE Agatha Christie 


POPEAU ...... ... Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
PRIEST, JUDGE WILLIAM ‘PITMAN ane oan Irvin S. Cobb 
PN, Go bdwcsadiwend ove John Rhode :pseud.; 
PRIMROSE, COLONEL JOHN ........ Leslie Ford pseud.) 
PE, ei dacawarntacemaientees bad Nigel Morland 


PYNE, PARKER ; ‘a Agatha Christie 
QUEEN, INSPECTOR ELLERY ‘ ‘Ellery Queen (pseud.) 
RRASTEEM, BOMEMY 2 cc cchccccccccccccce M. M. Propper 
Reever, J. G. Edgar Wallace 


0 AL are Sir Basil H. Thomson 
I 6 aia debn sabia da cnans Clifford Knight 
ROULETABILLE .... ealachinaa . Gaston Leroux 
RUSSELL, AUGUST FRANKLIN epee nes, Th RT, 
OR EEE ee a a 
EE ee tes od ace hed-uie oe eonee Leslie Charteris 
Savoy, Mr. PAUL Cesou'ss . Jackson Gregory 
I, PIO, kina di cacccescceseces George Bagby 
Se_spy, DouGtas see The D. A. 

SHAKESPEARE, BEN see Witherell, Leonidas 
SHERINGHAM, ROGER . Anthony Berkeley ,pseud.) 
ee ccccieienatcedeedoua R. T. M. Scott 
SMITH, NAYLAND es Sax Rohmer  pseud.} 
ID ob dis dee cd scceesewes’s Carolyn Wells 
StoREY, MADAME ROSIKA ............ Hulbert Footner 
, EEE Sen. ca cancecier< Anna Katherine Green 


STRANGEWAYS, Sin NiGeEL ...... Nicholas Blake pseud.) 
TANCRED, Dr. BENJAMIN .... G. D. H. and M. I. Cole 
TEMPLAR, SIMON see The Saint 
THE THINKING MACHINE see 
Ss. F. X. 
THORNDYKE, Dr. JOHN ........... R. Austin Freeman 
ORM, Bs dete 0s cece decccces R. A. J. Walling 
TRANT, LuTHER .. Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg 


Van Dusen, Professor 


TRAVERS, LuDOVIC .................. Christopher Bush 
/) & — Oem ea 
Tutt, EPHRAIM naeventdes Arthur Train 
VALCOUR, LIEUTENANT .................. Rufus King 
VALMONT, EUGENE .......... weseseees RObert Barr 
VADER, PRMIBO <2... ccccccvcese ~*~‘ S. hat Dine (pseud.} 


VAN DuseEN, Professor AuGustus S. F. 


tee ques ’ Futrelle 


Voss, ABBLARD 2.0... ccccccess . Donald C. Cameron 
Wart, DETECTIVE JACOB ......... Mignon G. Eberhart 
WESTBOROUGH, THEOCRITUS LUCIUS .. Clyde B. Clason 


WHARTON, SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE .. ee Bush 


WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT yar tg va ie'dhinion @& acai 
. D. H. "gad M. I. Cole 


Wimsey, LornD PETER .............- Dorothy L. Sayers 
WINTER, SUPERINTENDENT ...........+-+-- Louis Tracy 
WITHERELL, LEONIDAS .........-.- Alice Tilton ppseud.) 
TEI, BD 6 cece cece resvcuccescncece cep Rex Stout 











With Notes By... 


M. Dorothy Woodruff 


AS a child I recall asking a neighbor 

whether or not when one grew up one 
might borrow more than two books at a 
time from the public library. (The Chil- 
dren’s Room was firm as to one ‘“‘fiction,” 
and one “‘non-fiction.”) ‘Why, my dear, 
I don’t know,” was the response. “I almost 
never go to the library. I buy the books 
I want, as a rule.” It went beyond belief, 
and still does. 

But it is not merely because I do not 
wish to own every book I read that I am 
a public library frequenter. After all, one 
can usually find a willing friend or two 
who will lend, and occasionally one who 
will actually deliver! I like to read library 
books. I even like to read public library 
copies of books I own. 

I want my blue leather bound Keats; but 
I want to read that favorite often, too, be- 
tween durable brown ‘board covers as I sit 
at a long table with a variety of reading 
companions. I can look at the card in the 
back and see that forty people have bor- 
rowed the book since the new year; that 
forty people, for one reason or another, 
have been interested in John Keats. And 
I can wonder how many of them live at 
the Y.W.C.A. in the next block, in the 
apartment hotel across the street, in the 
Italian-Negro section two blocks away, on 
the fashionable “hill’—and how all of 
them feel about John Keats. 

But what I enjoy most in these books are 
the marginal comments made by lawless 
annotators who have disregarded library 
rules pasted in the front of each volume. 
I go to the library in search of material for 
a salmagundi party. I wander thru a book 
which seems to require the moon and the 
stars as property, and geniuses as players. 
But, unexpectedly I come across a pencil- 
written, ‘‘good,”’ beside a game called sar- 
dines. Someone has found that sardines can 
be done. I write down directions. 


My earliest experience with these anno- 
tated books was in high school days when 
the attention of our English class was di- 
rected, for a week or so, toward Words- 
worth. I borrowed a collection from the 
town library. Above the title of the poem, 


“To a Skylark,” I found written: “Dorothy 
could have done a better job.” And then 
and there one reader's interest in the poet's 
sister began! 

It is often easy to tell the sex of the com- 
mentator. One doesn’t always need a com- 
ment. Who but a man would have marked 
the following from Miss Repplier’s Mére 
Marie of the Ursulines with heavy, black 
lines: —"'training these capable, understand- 
ing, and dominant wives and mothers’! 
Will modern woman ever realize where she 
can best serve and rule! Can't you just hear 
it blown out between puffs of cigar smoke? 
Or in Wells’ Kipps when the author is 
speaking of women in London society and 
says: “There isn’t a woman in the swim... 
who wouldn't sell herself body and soul... 
rather than live decently on a hundred a 
year,” one can see at a glance that the huge 
exclamation point which includes the entire 
paragraph is masculine. 

On the other hand, I was certain that a 
member of the program committee of the 
woman's club made good use of a copy of 
John Galsworthy by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Alongside of: ‘On the whole it must be 
said that Galsworthy is at his best when 
most characteristic,” etc., the Member wrote, 
“For End.” At least she had the close of 
her speech settled early enough! And from 
then on were underscores, parentheses, 
marks of all sorts—some heavy, some light. 
And when the would-be critic came to ref- 
erences to Turgenev she must have squealed 
with delight, for that portion of the book 
was fairly mutilated with markings. But it 
was no member of a program committee 
preparing an address who stuck in the pages 
of Elizabeth’s Enchanted April a torn piece 
of paper bag on which were written the 
words, “‘serene, blithe.” Was it a wife with 
a sedentary husband who underlined (in the 
Forsyte Saga), “Exercise! . . I never use the 
lift at the club.” 

Then there are (either sex) grammar 
hounds whose specialty is chasing personal 
pronouns. I came across three of these just 
the other day. In My Arnold Bennett oc- 
curs this part of a sentence—‘there was 


(Continued on page 724) 








A Library Travel Bureau 
By Donna L. Root * 


“Beyond the East the Sunrise, beyond the West the Sea, 
And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be.” ! 


‘T= poet’s line has a universal human 


appeal. 

In the Cleveland Public Library travel 
information has become a specialized serv- 
ice. Vacation planning is a hhily occurrence 
and it is a common sight to see people por- 
ing over maps with a library assistant at 
hand, suggesting routes and pointing out 
spots of interest not to be missed. The 
Travel Information Service is located in a 
section of the History Division where not 
only magazines and books of travel, but 
also pamphlets, maps, schedules and all the 
appurtenances of a travel office are as- 
sembled in charge of a specially assigned 
librarian. Here attractive travel posters and 
bright colored displays of seasonal vacation 
literature call the attention of the library 
visitor to the offered services. The bureau 
grew from a small collection of pamphlets 
into the present flourishing business of 
planning vacations and answering all sorts 
of travel questions for many Clevelanders, 
and, as far as we know, is the only library 
to give this service in this form. We plan 
every sort of trip. Our client may be a 
young stenographer with a week’s vacation 
and $50 to spend. She wants to know 
where she can find fun and frolic within 
her budget. Or perhaps an older man wants 
to know about trailers and trailer camps 
and how best to go in leisurely fashion to 
California, seeing everything. 

Over ten years ago the idea of giving 
the public the services of a travel bureau, 
without commercial aspects, was first visual- 
ized. This special service was created in 
answer to a need, occasioned by the growing 
interest in travel and had for its ideal the 
creation of an informed traveling public, 
who, using the service, would also read 
travel books for wider knowledge of places 
and the experiences of other travelers. The 
library had, as do all libraries, a small file 
of descriptive folders from Chambers of 





* In charge of the Travel Information Service, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Library. 


1 (Gerald Gould—Wander thirst.) 


Commerce and tourist associations. It was 
noticed that these were used with great fre- 
quency to supplement information found in 
travel books and that in many cases they 
supplied valuable and timely data not to be 
found in books. As we knew that many 
more pamphlets could be had for the asking, 
first attempts to build the service took the 
form of personal visits to local offices. Here 
the librarian explained her purpose and 
begged copies of all the literature they had 
on hand. As in industry the handicraft 
preceded the machine, so at first in this 
case one person merely got the material, 
prepared it for the files, filed it and used 
it in her work. 


Starting the Service 


It was soon seen that people were going 
to like and use this new material. So plans 
were made for more systematic methods of 
requesting and receiving material. The 
Publicity Department was called in for ad- 
vice and help. The result was that we were 
launched, thru local newspaper publicity, as 
the Travel Information Service of the 
Cleveland Public Library, designed to help 
people with their vacation plans or travel 
problems. The Publicity Department also 
assumed the task of sending letters to the 
many out-of-town travel and tourist organ 
izations requesting free material. The fact 
was pointed out that we were not com- 
petitors but doing educational travel work 
and that it would be to mutual advantage 
to supply us with their publications. Many 
became our good friends and have come to 
rely on us to supply information when they 
cannot do so. When authorized agencies 
could not handle freighter travel requests 
they were glad to be able to turn over the 
many inquiries to the library, since we were 
the first to have the lists of cruises available. 

In addition to commercial travel bureaus, 
contact was made with railroads and air 
lines, steamship companies, state tourist pro- 
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motion agencies, highway 
departments (for maps), 
Chambers of Commerce, 
booster clubs, hotel and 
tourist camp associations, 
in fact any organizations 
to be found that issue 
printed material descrip- 
tive of places, or methods 
of getting there. By the 
simple method of watch- 
ing advertisements in 
travel magazines, the travel 
sections of the New York 
Times and other news- 
papers, an address file was 
built that contains hun- 
dreds of addresses to 
which we write annually 
or oftener for up-to-date 
material. Unfortunately we 
find that it is not possible 
to rely on agencies to “put 
you on the mailing list’ 
and thus receive new is- 
sues. Repeated checkups 
are necessary. Also each 
season new promotion 
groups are formed and 
old ones cease to function. 
Thus a large part of our 
job is to keep up-to-date 
material in the files and 
discard old when it is 
supplanted. 

By no means are all copies received 
placed in the files. We usually request 
twenty-five copies of each piece, but explain 
that extra copies will be distributed from 
a “free table.” Many agencies are grateful 
for this chance to distribute their promotion 
work to the public. Three copies become 
file copies to be loaned freely to library 
users on their library cards, in the same way 
as pictures or other pamphlets. Thus we 
are assured of some permanency in the 
material available. There is no expense of 
cataloging. The pamphlets are lettered with 
simple subject headings by a clerk who also 
dates and files them. They can then be 
easily weeded and discarded when newer 
material is received. 

The 25,000 folders that fill our large 
filing cases are used in a thousand ways. 
Most often they serve to inform the reader 
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VACATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
The patron asks the questions, the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


has the answers. 


of points of interest in places under con- 
sideration for a vacation. “What is there 
to see?’ or “What can I do there for 
amusement?’ is undoubtedly the question 
answered oftenest. In addition there are 
questions about climate, accommodations, ac- 
cessibility, cost, and means of transporta- 
tion. Some of these prove real problems, 
as when a man planning to take his car to 
Europe wanted altitudes of European moun- 
tain roads. Other requests reveal unusual 
stories. A young man asked for maps of 
Alaska to locate his pal who had just writ- 
ten him to come out. Somewhere in the 
interior the boys trap for fur pelts and this 
lad was returning to the new location in 
search of beaver. Then too, travelers are 
not the only persons who find the pamphlets 
useful. We count among our appreciative 
borrowers artists, teachers, advertising men, 
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newspaper reporters, students, and club 
women with papers to write. It is as much 
a part of the day’s work to help a man 
from an advertising firm work up a series 
of ads with Mexican theme in order to pro- 
mote the sale of a new brand of chili sauce, 
as it is to show some traveler the schedule 
of plane service between Miami and Nas- 
sau, or plan a motor trip from Cleveland 
to Santa Fé. 

At the peak travel seasons library book 
trucks, loaded to overflowing, bring us the 
new supplies of this alluring literature. 
Nevertheless we do not lose sight of the 
fact that this is a library travel service and 
that the word “library” first of all connotes 
books. So travel books and magazines share 
equally with the pamphlet file in our com- 
plete service. In this way we coordinate 
the expedience of a commercial travel bu- 
reau with the wide field of knowledge in 
books. Our travelers often return from the 
vacation planned in the library, to read all 
they can find on spots visited. At present 
a lady, who safely concluded her motor trip 
in England and Scotland before the war, 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


is reading widely in British history and 
travel, in preparation for writing a book. 
The ever-growing number of guides and 
handbooks of travel information are shelved 
at hand near the travel assistant’s desk. 
Here also are the standard reference aids 
to help the mechanics of travel planning. 
The Railway Guide, the Official Aviation 
Guide, the Hotel Red Book, official Steam- 
ship and Airways Guide, Russells’ National 
Motor Coach Guide and other “‘tools.”” A 
magazine rack displays current numbers of 
Travel, Asia, National Geographic, Geo- 
graphical Magazine, Ohio Motorist, Irish 
Travel, In Kentucky, to mention a few of 
the long list. As for the general collection 
of travel books, it constitutes the solid core 
on which our whole structure is based, since 
here are found the historical background 
for travel, the invaluable experiences of 
other trevelers, and all the delightful rec- 
ords of wanderings over the earth that 
inform and entertain both readers who 
travel by train, plane, bus, or car, and those 
who use the well-worn ‘armchair’ route. 
Clevelanders like the Travel Information 
Service. Since we do not ‘‘sell’’ travel, they 
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(Continued from page 721) 

only me, his wife.” Over me was placed a 
very large I; and later on, ‘None are’ had 
been changed to ‘None is.” A reader of 
Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott’s Three Gener- 
ations was evidently driven to distraction 
by: “Who had she seen?’ for a caret and 
M were printed with a neat pen. 


I did discover an excellent and complete 
outline of Past and Present; but as a rule, 
these notemakers are given to making ob- 
servations which shed more light on them- 
selves than on their texts. Occasionally, one 
of them so disapproves of a statement that 
he actually crosses it out. I quote from 
Puppet Show of Memory by Maurice Baring 
in which an attempt had been made to 
obliterate the last clause: “So I may say I 
had no religious instruction at school during 
all my school-time for which I have always 
been profoundly grateful.” Well, I can 
imagine the headmistress of the school I 
attended would not think the author had 
grounds for gratitude. 


Library copies of magazines do not seem 
to have received adequate attention. Though 
I was inspired to read one article because 
of a penciled: “It takes a militaristic 
Yankee to write like that.” And an ama- 
teur critic above an article on contemporary 
literature commanded me to read eleven of 
the twenty books recommended. 


Just once have I known an annotator to 
give reading assignments. When I came to 
the conclusion of the first chapter of Gdsta 
Berling, 1 found Wednesday written; but 
since the day was Sunday, I was thrown off 
schedule, and couldn’t consider following. 
Just once, also, have I found the uncut 
pages which are not a rarity in private li- 
brary books. Recently I borrowed a very 
modern book in an attire of spring green. 
According to the dates stamped, I was the 
tenth person to whom the book had been 
lent; but there were four uncut pages. Per- 
haps the book looked as well for two weeks 
on other living-room tables as it did on 
ours. 
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feel free to come to us for consultant sérv- 
ice when they are uncertain as to their 
wants or needs. They have learned that 
here they can find interested assistants to 
advise and books to inform. From the 
library point of view such a service is in- 
expensive to establish and reasonably easy 
to maintain. The material is free; is 
handled as simply and expeditiously as 
possible without cataloging costs. 

The unending lure of far off places, 
proverbially the greenest, is certain and 
universal. The great strides forward in 
transportation and travel facilities, the grow- 
ing concern and friendly curiosity of Amer- 
icans about their neighbors at home and 
abroad, and probably the uncertain future 
of these troublous times, have had as one 
result the recent tremendous vogue for 
travel. Consequently, travel is always news 
and the activities of our Travel Information 
Service make good “copy” for newspapers, 
radio talks, and displays both inside and 
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outside the library. In the season of garden 
tours, the library radio hour presented in 
dramatized conversation ways that the li- 
brary could help plan a motor tour of Vir- 
ginia, what books to read on Virginia's 
historic spots and what books would help 
with home gardens. The opportunities for 
making new friends and attracting new 
borrowers to the library are many. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the recently formed 
United States Travel Bureau, various sur- 
veys placed travel third in U. S. industry as 
a whole. This indicates the importance and 
wide scope of the field, and suggests the 
number of people concerned: travelers and 
those in the travel business. There is to be 
an important place here for a non-commer- 
cial, educational agency such as our Library 
Travel Service, which should have the two- 
fold purpose of answering the needs of 
would-be travelers and at the same time 
acquainting them with their public library 
and its many resources. 





From A TO Z IN THE ATLAS 


comes within the compass of the twenty-five-thousand-and-one pamphlets in Cleveland's 
Travel Information Service. 








Popular Authors in the Colonial 
Library 


By Thomas E. Keys * 


N quest of the cultural history of the 
American colonies, studies have been 
made of the institutions that comprised its 


elements. These institutions naturally in- 
cluded the school, the church, and the 
library. 


The library is in itself a unique institu- 
tion. Its content is, in part, a reflection of 
the ideas of its readers. The choice books 
in these libraries exhibit an eagerness both 
for cultural learning and for knowledge of 
world affairs. The list appended hereto 
comprises authors so often included in the 
colonial library that they can be assumed 
to have been popular among the class of 
people who owned libraries. The selection 
has been made from striking titles in forty- 
two private and semiprivate colonial libra- 
ries. These were compiled from the wills, 
inventories, and published records of the 
early libraries. 


Secular Books 


Theological works have been avoided. It 


is my feeling that secular books reflect the - 


interest in things of this world, and that 
theological books reflect it in the world to 
come. The choice of secular books is more 
dependent on individual initiative than the 
possession of theological books. It is true 
that the books in the early libraries of New 
England were overwhelmingly theological ; 
yet those few books that might have been 
read for pleasure or for cultural develop- 
ment were of utmost importance. Altho I 
have not been able to find that these “‘pagan”’ 
and worldly books were censored reading, 
it is not in keeping with the Puritan mind 
that they were tolerated. That they were 
found in some libraries presupposes an early 
break from Calvinism. In the middle colon- 
ies, the toleration of the Quaker led to a 
democratic selection of reading matter; his- 
tory superseded theology, and new world 
ideas were encouraged. In the southern 


* Reference Librarian, The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 


Minnesota. 


libraries there was a direct reflection of a 
transported British culture. 

The popular authors are easily divisible 
into three classes: (1) the English play- 
wright, novelist, historian, and poet, (2) 
the French political historian and_ satirist 
and (3) the classical Greek and Roman 
authors. 


English Authors 


The author found represented with great- 
est frequency in the libraries was Milton. 
His Paradise Lost was found in eleven of 
the forty-two book collections. His popu- 
larity in colonial America did not begin 
until the eighteenth century. Other works 
by Milton found in the colonial library 
included Paradise Regained, Defensio, His- 
tory of England, and Judgment of Divorce. 

Alexander Pope, mighty eighteenth cen- 
tury master of formal verse, was second only 
to Milton in colonial popular esteem. Be- 
sides his Essay on Man, his Epistles, Mis- 
cellanies, and the Dunciad, his translation 
of Homer appeared in several libraries. 

Francis Bacon, founder of modern Eng- 
lish philosophy, occupied the place third in 
importance on the colonial bookshelf. Four 
libraries possessed his complete works, and 
four his Treatise on the Advancement of 
Learning. His other works were found in 
nine libraries. These included his Essays, 
Novum Organum, New Atlantis, Natural 
History, Sylva Sylvarum, Disputations, and 
his History of Henry the VII. 

Fourth place on the list is shared by John 
Locke and Jonathan Swift. John Locke's 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
and his Treatise on Education were most 
popular. Jonathan Swift's complete works 
and his satires, Gulliver's Travels, and Tale 
of a Tub were found in several libraries. 

Shakespeare was found in ten colonial 
libraries. It is interesting to note that none 
of his works appeared in seventeenth cen- 
tury libraries. But the eighteenth century 


libraries of New England, the South, and 
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the subscription libraries of Pennsylvania 
attested his great popularity. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s influence is shared 
with that of Voltaire. Raleigh’s History of 
the World written during his twelve years’ 
imprisonment was a widely owned book. 


French and German Authors 


Voltaire, great rebel against the existing 
social order, occupied a prominent place in 
colonial libraries. Besides his complete 
works his Letters Concerning the English 
Nation, Essays on Crime and Punishment, 
Age of Louis the XIV, and Candide ap 
peared. 

Other great French authors found in the 
libraries included Descartes, Montesquieu, 
Bodin, LeSage, Rabelais, and Montaigne. 

Mention must be made of the famous 
German jurist, Baron Pufendorf, whose 
works appeared in six colonial libraries. 
His Introduction to the History of Europe, 
a translation of Evnleitung zur historie der 
vornehmsten Reiche und Staaten, first pub- 
lished in 1677; his Laws of Nature and 
Nations, a translation of De jure naturae 
et gentium, published in 1672; and De of 
ficio, published in 1661, were included. 


Greek and Roman Authors 


The classical Greek and Roman authors 
were as a group very popular in the colonial 
library. Having the same ranking were the 
Greek authors Homer and Plutarch and the 
Roman authors Virgil and Ovid. Greek 
historians other than Plutarch included 
Xenophon and Lucian. The Greek phi 
losophers represented were Aristotle and 
Plato. In poetry, besides the works of 
Homer, appeared those of Sophocles. 

Roman authors other than the _ poets 
Virgil, Ovid and Horace included Cicero 
the statesman, and Terence the playwright. 


er :, 
Authors in the colonial library ranked 
according to popularity 


AUTHORS DATES VotTE* 
Milton, John 1608-1674 19 
Pope, Alexander 1688-1744 18 
Bacon, Francis 1561-1626 17 
Locke, John 1632-1704 12 
Swift, Jonathan 1667-1745 12 
Shakespeare, Wm. 1564-1616 10 
Raleigh, Walter 1552-1618 9 


AUTHORS 
Voltaire, M. A. de 
Virgil 
Smollett, Tobias 
Ovid 
Homer 
Plutarch 
Fielding, Henry 
Cicero, M. T. 
Cervantes, Miguel 
Pufendorf, Samuel 
Terence 
Newton, Isaac 
Addison, Joseph 
Young, Edward 
Dryden, John 
Hume, David 
Jonson, Ben 
Bolingbroke, Henry 
Aristotle 
Descartes 
Aesop 
Montesquieu 
Smith, John 
Spenser, Edmund 
Steele, Richard 
Bodin, Jean 
Xenophon 
Suckling, John 
Stanley, Thomas 
Morton, Thomas 
Horace 
LeSage, A R 
Lucian 
Gay, John 
Hobbes, Thomas 
Esquemeling 
Waller, Edmund 
Sterne, Laurence 
Thomson, James 
Sophocles 
Prior, Matthew 
Rabelais, Francois 
Seneca, L. A. 
Palladio, Andrea 
Plato 
Montaigne, M. | 
Machiavelli 
Mallet, David 
Mandeville, John 
Erasmus, D 
de Bouillon, Godfrey 
Hervey, James 
Boyle, Robert 
Camden, William 
Beaumont, Francis 


Fletcher, John 


DATES VoTE’ 
1694-1778 9 
70-19 B.C ~ 
1721-1771 8 
43 B.C.-17 A.D 8 
c. 800 Bw 8 
46-120 A.D 7 
1707-1754 7 


106-43 B.C 
1547-1616 
1632-1694 
185-159 B.C 
1642-1727 
1672-1719 
1683-1765 
1631-1700 


1711-1776 
1573-1637 
1678-1751 


384-322 B.C 
1596-1650 
c. 500 BC 
1689-1755 
1579-1631 
1552-1599 
1672-1729 
1530-1596 
430-357 BoC 
1609-1642 
1625-1678 
1590-1645 
65-8 B.C 
1668-1747 
120-200 A.D. 
1685-1732 

c. 1684 

c. 1684 
1605-1687 
1713-1768 
1700-1748 
495-406 B.C 
1664-1721 
1495-1553 
4 B.C.-65 A.D 
1518-1580 
129-347 B.C 
1533-1592 
1469-1527 
700-1765 

€. £322 
1465-1536 
1061-1100 
1714-1758 
1627-1691 
1551-1623 
1584-1616 
1579-1625 


Boccaccio, Giovanni 1313-1375 
More, Thomas 1478-1535 
1 Number of author's books in various colonial 


ries. 
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Country Life 


A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Martha Bonnett and Norma Olin Ireland 


his bibliography was prepared for those 
people in American life today who have a 
yearning for the country—some of whom have 
actually satisfied that yearning, some of whom 
have not. We have included no _ sociological 
treatises on rural problems, but rather have se- 
lected only those books which deal with the 
enjoyment and practical side of country living. 
A “back-to-the-land’’ movement is definitely 
under way, whether caused by economic necessity 
or for the relief of “harassed souls.” Looking 
back a decade we find a similar movement during 
the early 1920's which was noticeable for several 
years and then receded. In 1930 it began again, 


steadily gaining momentum thru the depression 
and showing no signs of lessening even today. 
The young people of the farms are now electing 
to stay there in ever increasing numbers. Many 
of those who are held to the city by their work 
are finding that week-ends in the country are 
enjoyable and beneficial, while people with in- 
dependent incomes are showing a preference for 
the countryside as the location of their homes. 

It should be remembered that many of the 
books on country life are written by authors 
rather than by farmers. For that reason we must 
discount a certain amount of extravagance. Both 
the plain work-a-day and the purely pleasurable 
sides of rural life are shown in these books. 


BACK TO THE FARM 


“God made the country, and man made the town.”—Cowper 


Borsopi, RALPH. Flight from the City. N.Y., 


Harper, 1933 194p $1 
A family becomes economically self-sustaining 

while still enjoying comfort and recreation on a 
farm not far from New York City. 

Dyer, W. A. Chronicles of a Countryman. N.Y., 
Washburn, 1928 355p $3 
_ Informal essays by one who has left the city to 
find happiness on a New England farm 


ETNIER, ELIZABETH. On Gilbert Head; Maine 
Days. Boston, Little, Brown, 1937 272p 
$2.50 


A diary of the experiences of the author and her 
husband in rebuilding a tumble-down house on a 
small island farm. 

FARNHAM, D. T. Place im the Country. 
Funk, 1936 274p $2.50 

The development of 10 acres of raw Connecticut 
farm land into a charming country estate is told in 
a frank and amusing style. 

Fritts, FRANK AND RALPH GWINN. Fifth Avenue 
to Farm. N.Y., Harper, 1938 282p $3 

Subtitle: ‘‘a biological approach to the problem 
of the survival of our civilization. Stimulating, 
well-balanced discussion of farming.’ 


me Lucite. Under Green Apple Boughs. 


Doubleday, 1936 280p $2 
a 6 author describes how she rehabilitates her- 
self and a neglected New England farm. Jobless, 
she begins with only $60 in cash. 


) fe 


GREENWOOD, ANNIE. We Sagebrush Folks. 
N.Y., Appleton-Century, 1934 483p $3.50 
Story of a 15-year struggle by a couple who 
undertake farming on oad opened to settlement 
through irrigation in Idaho. 
HUTCHINSON, DwiGHT. Free for 3 Months Only. 


Brattleboro, Vt., Daye, 1939 189p $2 
A writer of advertising copy in New York takes 
her four children to spend the summer on a _N W 


England farm. Country ways and manners are pre 
sented with appreciation and humor. 
PINKERTON, KATHRENE. Wilderness Wife. N.Y 


Carrick and Evans, 1939 327p $2.75 


Account of a young couple who pioneer in the 
Canadian woods with little cash, because of the 
husband's health. Both are writers. 

TetTLtow, HENRY. On Medlock Farm. N.Y., 


Morrow, 1940 $2.50 


A Philadelphia manufacturer of perfumes farms 


for a hobby near Ambler, Pa. Excellent account of 
farm life, written in an easy manner. 
VAN DE WATER, F. F. Home in the Country. 
N.Y., Reynal, 1937 198p $2 
A couple finally locate their ideal country home 
in Vermont, after a long search. A book which 
can be read aloud. 
—We're Still in the Country. N.Y., Reynal, 1938 
253p $2.50 
Continues life and adventures of couple in earlier 


volume, ‘‘Home in the country."’ 


TIME TO LIVE 


Man is so made that he can only find relaxation from one kind of 
labor by taking up another.’—Anatole France 


ARMITAGE, ETHEL. A Country Garden. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1936 226p $3 


Day by day diary of work in a garden from one 
Sprihg to the next. Engravings by John Farleigh. 


CAPEK, KAREL. The Gardener's Year. N.Y., 
Putnam, 1931 159p $1.75 


Humorously written account of an amateur gar- 
dener’s experience illustrated by delightful draw- 
ings. 


Country Life Plays; eight 1-act plays for commun- 
ity use, by various authors. Boston, Baker, 
1936 120p 75c 

Varied group of plays on rural life in England, 
Vermont, Mohawk valley, Nebraska, etc. 

FLINT, MARGARET. Breakneck Brook. 

Dodd, Mead, 1939 270p $2.50 

The setting of this novel is a Maine village of 
today which still retains its rural atmosphere of 
yesterday. 


N,Y., 
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GotpsmiTH, M. O. Friday-to-Monday Gardening. 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1937 195p $2.50 
A New York business woman makes her Connec- 
ticut home and garden a thing of beauty and de- 
light. ‘Full of zest and the joys of country living.’’ 
GRIFFITH, M. S. Gardening on Nothing a Year. 
Boston, Hale, 1937 231p $1.75 


The author tells in humorous fashion how she 


> 


made a garden out of 2 acres of thin rock-strewn 
soil, in Westchester county, New York. 
HAMBIDGE, GOVE. Time to Live. N.Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1933 144p $1.50 
An important little book dealing with leisure 
time and happiness, through life in the country. 
KRAMER, HorRACE. Marginal Land. Phil., Lip- 
pincott, 1939 426p $2.50 
South Dakota farm life, hardships and pleasures. 
LANIER, H. W. O Rare Content. N.Y., Sears, 
1930 311p $2.50 
The pleasure of living on a new England farm. 
Woodcuts by James Reid. 
McINTIRE, MARGUERITE. Free and Clear. N.Y.., 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1939 31ip $2.50 
With its setting in Maine, its theme is the prob- 
lem of holding the land free of mortgage. 
OVERSTREET, H. A. A Guide to Civilized Leis- 
ture. N.Y., Norton, 1934 233p $2 
Describes ‘‘The ways of leisure,’’ ‘‘Exploring our 
environments,’’ and ‘‘Taking stock of ourselves."’ 
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Peacu, A. W. The Country Rod and Gun 
Book. Weston, Vt., Countryman press, Far- 
rar, 1938 224p $2 

A book for the rural sportsman written with 
gusto for the out-of-doors. 

SELLAR, W. C. and R: J. YEATMAN. Garden 
Rubbish and Other Country Bumps. N.Y., 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1937 146p $1.50 

Two —_ gardeners debunk the gardening 
racket with much fun at the expense of the foibles 
of their own and other gardeners. 

STONG, P. D. County Fair. N.Y., Stackpole, 
1938 $2 

All the activities of the county fair are included 
in this well-written account, illustrated by photo 
graphs by Josephine von Miklos 

TABER, GLADys. Harvest at Stillmeadow. Bos- 
ton, Little Brown, 1940 262p $1.75 

Series of ‘“‘conversations with the reader’’ about 
life on a Connecticut farm by a family who still 
keep their apartment in New York 

TOLMAN, BETH and RALPH PaGeE. The Country 
Dance Book. Weston, Vt., Countryman 
press, 1937 192p $2; N.Y. Farrar & Rinehart 

Instructions for all the old-fashioned country 
dances, together with their history and lore. 


WetcH, M. S. In a Week-end Garden. N.Y., 
Dodd, 1933 299p $2.50 


Gardening by a family of four on Long Island 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE 


Tools were made, and born with hands, 
Every farmer understands.’’—Blake 


COLEMAN, M. L. Bees in the Garden and Honey 
in the Larder. N.Y., Doubleday, 1939 132p 
$1.75 

Record of an apiarist, full of sound and practical 
information. Delightful illustrations and an_ infor- 
mal account of the pleasures of beekeeping. 

Cross, RuTH. Eden on a Country Hill. N.Y., 
Kinsey, 1938 244p $2 

Enthusiastic, but practical account of how a 
forty-acre farm in Connecticut is made to support 
the author and her husband. 

Duryrez, W. B. A Living from the Land. 
N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1934 189p $1.50 

A practical aid for a ‘‘back-to-the-lander.’’ Has 
good chapters on gardening, beekeeping, poultry 
raising, milk production, etc. 

FOLLETT, MuriEt. New England Year. Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Daye, 1939 222p $2.50 

Authentic and unusual story of the life of a Ver 
mont farmer's wife on a profit-yielding farm. 

HAMBIDGE, Gove. Enchanted Acre; adventures 
in backyard farming. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1935 344p $2.50 


The author established a home and garden on an 
re and a half, and made a living from the land 
and his writings. 


JOHNSTON, R. W. T he Country Craft Book 
Weston, Vt., Countryman press, 1937 200p 
$2; N.Y. Farrar & Rinehart 

A guide for making things of clay, stone, tex 


tiles, wood, metal, etc. Also how to restore old 
houses and furniture, and how to build fireplaces. 


SMART, C. A. R.F.D. N.Y., Norton, 1938 314p 





$2.50 
The author says ‘‘A picture of life on a farm in 
southern Ohio in the nineteen-thirties. 


TetLow, HEeNry. We Farm for a Hobby and 
Make It Pay. N.Y., Morrow, 1938 200p $2 
Practical guide to farming based on the author's 
successes and failures on his 38-acre farm within 
sight of Valley Forge. 


WILSON, C. M. Country Living; plus and 

minus. Brattleboro, Vt., Daye, 1938 232p $2 

A well-balanced account of the pleasures and 
pitfalls of rural life throughout the country 


THE COUNTRY KITCHEN 
I schtill vill remember dot oldt country kitchen 
Und dot long-handled dipper, dot hangs by der sink.” 


BRowN, Cora, Rose and Bos. The Country 
Cookbook. Weston, Vt., Countryman press, 
1937 224p $2; N.Y. Farrar & Rinehart 

Subtitle: ‘‘Cooking, canning and preserving vic- 
tuals for country home, farm, camp and trailer, 
with notes on rustic hospitality.’’ 

Lutes, D. T. Country Kitchen. Boston, Little, 
1936 264p $1.75 


Charles T. Davis 


Describes life on a farm (especially kitchen) in 
Michigan during the last century. Full of rich 
humor and delicious-sounding recipes. 


Lutes, D. T. Home Grown. Boston, Little, 
1937 264p $1.75 
A continuance of the Country Kitchen, this 
second volume is a true picture of the “‘‘life in the 
country’’ that is gone. 
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FOR NATURE 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


LOVERS 


"Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings.’-—William Cullen Bryant 


Devogz, ALAN. Phudd Hill. 
1937 153p $2 
Distinctive and charming book of nature essays, 
reprinted from periodicals. 
GRAYSON, Davip (BAKER, R. S.) The Country- 
man’s Year. N.Y., Doubleday, 1936 270p 
, 
Brief comments and observations 
thor’s diaries and notebooks. 


MepsGar, O. P. 


N.Y., 


Messner, 


Lh 


from the au 


Nature Rambles; summer; an 


introduction to country lore; foreword by 
Clyde Fisher. N.Y., Warne, 1936 160p 
> 

Accurate, dependable information on _ interesting 


aspects of nature in the summer time 


Morris, P. A. Nature Photography Around the 
Year. N.Y., Appleton-Century, 1938 25I1p 
$4 

Month by month description of nature's many 
camera subjects. Well-illustrated by photographs 

PEATTIE, D. C. An Almanac for Moderns 
N.Y., Putnam, 1935 396p $3 

The musings and reflections of a nature lover are 
presented in the form of short essays for each day 
ot the year 

Rocers, A. P. Notes of a Countryman. 
Humphries, 1938 53p $1.75 

““A collection of brief essays on the delights. of 
rural life.’’ 

SPEARE, C. F. We Found a Farm. 
Vt., Daye, 1936 69p $1.50 

Lyrical prose on the rural scene, 
by photographs. 

THomas, W. B. The Sguirrel’s 
countryman's anthology. N.Y., 
1936 385p $2.50 


Boston, 


Brattleboro, 
well-illustrated 


Granary; a 
Macmillan, 


Poetry and prose arranged under the following 
Birds, beasts, and insects; Flowers; Scenery; Time 


and seasons; Weather; England; Gardens; Natural 
philosophy ; Some naturalists. 

VAN DER VEER, JuDY. Brown Hills. N.Y., 
Longmans, 1938 273p $2 

—River Pasture. N.Y., Longmans, 1936 213p 


$2 

Life on the author's ranch 
is described with naturalness and beauty. 
tures with farm animals are told simply, 
real sense of humor, and understanding. 


in Southern California 
Adven 
with a 





DINNER TIME 
Judy Van der Veer and "Laddie,” a 


character in “River Pasture.” 


YESTERYEAR 
"Over the river and through the wood 
Now grandmother's cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” 





—L. Maria Child 


AYDELOTTE, Dora. Full Harvest. N.Y., Apple- 
ton-Century, 1939 333p $2 

Country life in Illinois from the late nineties to 
the early 1900's. 


CHAPMAN, E. M. New England Village Life. 
Privately printed, Acton library, Saybrook, 
Conn., 1937 232p $2.50 

Personal picture of old New England life’’. 

Life in New England as remembered by the au 
thor or that which he has found recorded in the 
papers of his family. 


JORDAN, C. G. Lure of the 
N.Y., Revell, 1934 286p $2 
Boyhood memories of life on a Pennsylvania 

farm, told with humor and homely philosophy. 


CoHN, D. L. The Good Old Days. With an 
introduction by Sinclair Lewis. N.Y., Simon 
and Schuster, 1940 S598p $3.75 

“A history of American morals and manners as 
seen through the Sears, Roebuck catalogs 1905 to 
the present.’’—Subtitle 


Old Homestead. 


Lutes, D. T. M~éllbrook. Boston, Little, 1938 
330p $2.50 
Fictionized account of village life in Michigan 
during the 80's. 
MITCHELL, E. V. American Village. N.Y 


Stackpole, 1938 261p $3 

Describes such institutions as the 
the barber shop, etc. Illustrated with material from 
the Henry Ford collections in Greenfield Village, 
Michigan. 


RAWSON, M. N. Forever the 
ton, 1939 4380p $5 
The many implements and accessories of rural 
life as well as the architecture of the farm build 
ings of a century ago are described with emphasis 
on the human note involved. Many pen and ink 
sketches. 


store, 


general 


N.Y., Dut- 


Farm. 


SULLIVAN, Mark. The Education of an Amer- 
ican. N.Y., Doubleday, 1938 320p $3.50 
Autobiography of the famous journalist and au 
thor. Early childhood is excellent picture of coun 
try life yesterday. 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
“Give me back the leafless woodlands 

Where the winds of Springtime range— 
Give me back one day in England, 

For it's Spring in England now!’”’—Kipling 


Bates, H. E Down the River. N.Y., Holt, Nature in Britain, an illustrated survey. N.Y., 


1938 151p $3 Scribner, 1936 250p $2.50 
’ “ ./ Well-illustrated volume on all types of nature 
—Through the Woods N.Y., Macmillan, 1936 subjects, as found in Great Britain: Animal life 
142p $3 Bird life, Reptile and amphibian life; Pond and 
The charm of nature is English wood and stream stream life, Insect life, Tree and shrub life, Flower 
is described vividly, with anecdotes. and plant life, Fungi. 


FREEMAN, H. W. Down in _ the 
Valley. N.Y., Holt, 1930 321p 


$2.50 
A young man not born to farm 
life begins a new life in a little 


Suffolk village. Fiction. 

GATHORNE-HARDY, ROBERT. Three 
Acres and a Mill. N.Y., Mac- 
millan, 1940 362p $4 

Amateur gardeners will like this 
account of an Englishman's love for 
his three acres and a _ rock-garden, 
especially during the unsettled year 
of 1938. 

HARTLEY, DorotHy. The Country- 
man’s England. N.Y., Scribner, 
1935 128p $2.75 

A vast amount of accurate infor 
mation on English country lore and 
crafts such as making thatched roofs, 
curing meats, making pork pies and 
cider, distinguish this book. 

JEKYLL, GERTRUDE and S. R. JONES 
Old English Household Life. 
London, Botsford, 1933 282p 





BEVERLEY NICHOLS’ COTTAGI 


$3.82 Glatton, Huntingdonshire, England 
Well-illustrated description of old English home 

and fireside equipment, chiefly of cottages. Includes ; 7 ; 

section on country life and customs of period NICHOLS, BEVERLEY. Down the Garden Pat 


N.Y., Doubleday, 1932 303p $2.50 
LeicH, M. M. Harvest of the Moor. NY Ae = wae 





Stokes, 1936 291p $2.50 —A Thatched Roof. N.Y., Doubleday, 1933 294) 
An Englishwoman who pave 1 teaching for pice ; 
farming gives practical informatic my ; eae life —A Village in a Valley. N.Y., Doubleday, 1934 
as well as the joys to be derived. 3519p 
In rambling and enthusiastic essays form 1u 
LEIGHTON, C. V. H Country Matter i oe thor tells of his life in his Huntingtonshire cottag 
Macmillan, 1937 160p $3 and garden. Im the last volume, the leading char- 


acters of the village are portrayed 
—The Farmer's Year. N.Y., Longmans, 1933 ; ‘ ; 
54p $4 S Roperts, Cecit. Gone Afield. N.Y., Appleton- 
? Century, 1936 369p $2.50 


Excellent woodcuts by the author illustrate these 


ane which depict village and country life in —Gone Rambling. N.Y.., Appleton-¢ entury, 1935 
or 328p $2.50 


, _— ’ * . " Dias n *F , , = a * _ 
LUSHINGTON, FRANKLIN. Pigeon Hoo. N.Y., —Gone Rustic. N.Y. Appleton-Century, 1935 
a P gol 
Dutton, 1936 284p $2.50 318p $2.50 
A young Londoner and his wife turn a charming Another series of books wherein the writer por 
Elizabethan cottage, on the borders of Kent. into trays the charm of the old house where he lives 
a permanent home. and the delights of the countryside. Attractive il 


lustrations. 


MEYNELL, E. H. Sussex Cottage. N.Y.. Mac- 


millan, 1937 247p $3.50 — are oes vagy rege My Bones. N.Y 
niinieniiian Sadek: dilate ' ee acmillan, 334p $2.50 
Photographs illustrate this account of building a The diary of a year in the life of an outdoors 





cottage in Sussex, England and excursions into 
surrounding country. 


Moore, JOHN. Country Men. London, Dent, WILLIAMSON, Henny. Tbe Labouring Life. Lon 


man, full of the zest of life 


1936 217p $1.88 a Se ne ee 
Stories of Englishmen who have ‘“‘babbled of —The Village Book. i Dutton, 1930 342p 
geen fields’’ through the centuries: Isaac Walton, $2.50 


Robert Herrick, John Mytton, William Cobbett, 


} Interpretive sketches and short ste -aling 
George Borrow, W. H. Hudson. nterp stories dealing 


with English village characters and life, 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


THE COUNTRY BARD 
“Oh give me my lowly thatched cottage again, 
The birds singing gaily, that come at my call, 
Give me them, and that peace of mind dearer than all.” 


GRIFFITH, WILLIAM and Paris, FRANCES. The 
Garden Book of Verse. N.Y., Morrow, 
1932 isp $2.50 

An excellent collection of garden verse which is 
divided into two parts: one on American gardens 
and the other on gardens abroad. There is an 
index of authors and first lines. 


Harp, W. R. A Mountain Township. N.Y., 
Harcourt Brace, 1933 218p $2.50 

—Salt of Vermont. Brattleboro, Vt., Daye, 1931 
96p $2 

—Vermont Valley. 
187p $2.50 


N.Y., Harcourt Brace, 1939 


—John Howard Payne 
Harp, W. R. Vermont Vintage. Brattleboro, 
Vt., Daye, 1937 94p $2 


Vermont in verse, by a true ‘‘Vermonter.’’ 


Lorp, RussELt. Voices from the Fields. Boston, 
Houghton, 1937 166p $2 
Subtitle: ‘‘a book of country songs by farming 
people,’ with an introduction by Carl Van Daren. 
SPENCER, SyLviA, ed. Up from the Earth. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1935 303p $2.75 
A discriminating and tasteful collection of poems 
about gardens and gardening. The chronological 
arrangement covers many literatures down to the 
present day. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


“One day in the country 


Ils worth a month in town.’’—Christina Rossetti 


DINESEN, ISAK, pseud. (Karen Blixen) Out of 
Africa. Random House, 1938 389p $2.75 
Classically simple story of life on a farm in the 
Kenya colony, Africa & the author of ‘‘Seven 
Gothic tales.’" A book-of-the-month. 
GEIJERSTAM, GOSTAAF. Northern Summer. N.Y., 
Dutton, 1937 120p $1.50 


An account of a summer spent by the author and 
his family on an island in a Norwegian fjord. 


GIONO, JEAN. Harvest. N.Y., Viking, 1939 192p 


$2.50 
A story of country life in the French Basse-Alpes. 
KAVANAGH, PATRICK. The Green Fool. N.Y., 


Harper, 1939 289p $3 
A rural community near Dublin, Ireland, is the 
locale of this book. 


NIsLEV, GUNNAR. The Castle of Contentment 
letters from a Jutland farm. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, 1937 230p $2 

The record of life on a Danish farm, through 
the changing seasons of a year, the book is rich 
in humor and nature lore. 


RYNNE, STEPHEN. Green fields; a journal of 
Irish country life. London, Macmillan, 1938 
290p $2.75 

A narrative of farm life in Ireland, full of in 


teresting incidents and people. 
VINCENT, RAYMONDE. Born of Woman. N.Y., 


Morrow, 1939 312p $2.50 

Story of a family who for generations have loved 
the French soil which gave them a livelihood. De 
scribes quiet French country life during the Great 


War period. 


HINTS FOR FURTHER READING 


Periodicals and bibliographies have not been in- 
cluded in the bibliography proper but a few may 
be mentioned here, if the reader wishes to pursue 
his reading further. There are many magazines 
on country life, both from the recreational and 
practical viewpoints. Country Life (Country Life 
—American Home Corp. N.Y. $6) and Coun- 
try Bard (Country Bard Co., Thebaud Terrace, 
Madison, N.J., $1) may be listed as examples 
of the former, while Country Gentleman (Curtis 
Publishing Co. Philadelphia, $1) American Agri- 
culturist (Ithaca, N.Y., $1) and Farm Journal 
(Farm Journal and Farmers’ Wife, Philadelphia, 
25c) illustrate the latter. 

There are various regional and state farm maga- 
zines, also, such as The New England Homestead 
(Springfield, Mass. 60c) and The Rural New 
Yorker (New York City, 50c) Specialized maga- 
zines are likewise available on the various phases 
of country life, ic. beekeeping, dairying, flower 
gardening, fruit growing, livestock, poultry, etc. 


Two bibliographies of interest may be men- 
tioned as sources for further reading. The first, 
which is general in nature, is that compiled by 
B. Y. Landis, Guide to the literature of rural life. 
3d. ed. rev. 297 Fourth ave. New York, N.Y. 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 1935. 15p. 10c. The second is en- 
titled Key to the Out-of-Doors by Richard J. Hur- 
ley, which is a bibliography of nature books and 
materials, published by The H. W. Wilson Co. in 
1938 at $2.50. 

A book list of value to those interested in the 
practical side of country life is entitled Shall We 
Try Farming? Books Can Help You Earn a Liv- 
ing from the Land and was issued by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. in 1936. 

There is an encyclopedia of country life, too, 
which will be of interest to devotees of the sub- 
ject: The Book of Rural Life published by Bel- 
lows-Durham in 1934 for $69.50 in ten volumes. 
It is recommended for purchase only where it can 
be afforded at this price. 








The Library Garden is Open 


By Martha G. Hall * 





READING Is 


OW can the Library of a city college 
hope to satisfy the longing its students 
have for the out-of-doors in the spring? 
Ali students dislike the idea of spending 
their time in the Library during May and 
June when somewhere outside all the trees 
are green, and the flowers are in bloom. 
This was our perennial spring fever prob- 
lem at Goucher College and our Librarian 
felt that something should be done. But 
when one’s building is on the corner of 
two busy city streets, what can one do? 
One day as she was looking out of a 
back window of the Library, her eyes were 
drawn to the narrow plot of ground just 
below which ran almost the entire length 
of the Library building. It was enclosed by 
brick walls and ugly board fences, and at 
the moment was piled high with lumber 
which had been taken out of the building 
when it was recently remodeled from a 
dormitory into the Library. This unsightly 
spot, which had been under our accustomed 
eyes for months, suddenly gave her an in- 
spiration: why not have a Library garden? 
Since this ground was in reality the un- 
used back yard of an adjoining college 
building, there was no entrance into it from 
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More FuN Out-or-Doors 


the Library. This proved an obstacle at 
first, but by putting steps on the inside and 
outside of one of the ground floor windows 
we had an effective “‘stile’—an unconven 
tional means of exit, but one which perhaps 
adds to the fun of “escaping.” 

Once outside we discovered a rather poor 
stand of grass and some very weak, crooked 
violets and lilies-of-the-valley still surviving 
under the lumber which had been piled on 
them. In one corner of the yard there was 
a tree of unknown variety, and at the other 
end a fig bush. With this we began our 
garden. The lumber was removed, we la- 
boriously transplanted the lilies-of-the-valley 
and violets, added some iris bulbs, wild gera- 
nium, and jack-in-the-pulpits. On a Sunday 
morning walk one member of the staff dug 
up two small dogwood trees which were 
planted in our garden. Friends have do- 
nated ivy which should eventually cover the 
brick walls. 

Somewhere on the college grounds we 
found a long comfortable bench, and the 
Goucher Alumnae Association appropriated 
a sum of money with which we bought a 
few garden chairs and a table. All these 
were painted bright colors by the college 
painter. From the same fund we also 

(Continued on page 738) 








Assembly-Line 


By Brother David, C.S.C. * 


Mor librarians will agree that the aver- 

age library is understaffed but the 
pinch is probably more generally felt in 
the medium-sized library than in either the 
small or large organization. A great deal 
is not expected from the small library since 
it is obviously unable to serve large pur- 
poses and the large library is generally well 
equipped by funds and personnel to be of 
great service. The medium-sized library 
however is frequently called upon to furnish 
the service which should only be expected 
from the large organization and so often 
finds itself in a position of embarrassment 
both in regard to funds and personnel. It 
is to this group that this article is principally 
addressed for great economy of both time 
and money is probably more important here 
than to either of the others. 

Since the process of getting the book 
ready for circulation consumes a great part 
of library expense it is more than impor- 
tant that this department be operated as 
economically and efficiently as possible. Sav- 
ings effected here can more profitably be 
employed in extra service to patrons and 
to the purchase of books. For the purpose 
of this article the word “catalog” will be 
understood to include all of those processes 
thru which a book passes from the time it 
is received into the library until it is ready 
for circulation. The cataloger in a medium- 
sized library must frequently do many things 
in the forwarding of books which are not 
strictly “professional” but which must be 
done by her if they are to be done at all. 
The cataloging department not infrequently 
consists of a single cataloger and a typist. 
The cataloger’s duties are manifold and she 
is often interrupted in order to take care of 
other services of the library. The conse- 
quence of these interruptions is inefficiency. 
When interrupted work is finally resumed 
the cataloger will require some time to re- 
orientate herself. The welter of books lying 
about her desk in all stages of the forward- 
ing process makes it difficult to know just 
what has been done. The result is a loss 
of time and efficiency. 
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This loss over the period of a year is 
considerable and it was with this in mind 
that the accompanying experiment was 
worked out in the library of the University 
of Portland. The writer lays no claim to 
originality for modified forms of the scheme 
have been observed in large libraries. The 
particular application may however be of 
interest. At any rate the results have been 
most satisfactory in the school mentioned. 

It has been observed that the assembly 
line in large automobile plants owe their 
existence to the fact that they are able to 
produce more automobiles, more cheaply, in 
less time. A crew of men stand in line and 
attach new parts as the assembling machine 
passes by. There is little chance for error 
for each man has only one thing to do 
Time is saved because all of his tools and 
parts are ready to hand. Money is saved 
because both time and errors are saved. But, 
you say, what has this got to do with for- 
warding books! Only this, that if the same 
principle could be applied to getting books 
on the shelves as in getting cars on the road 
the results would be the same, i.ec., speed, 
accuracy, and low cost. 

It is obviously impossible to have an end 
less belt laden with books coming from the 
receiving room ready for a staff of workers 
to attach accession numbers, L.C. cards, 
book pockets and call numbers but it is 
possible to have a stationary ‘‘belt’’—a belt 
which would take the form of individual 
shelves. The cataloger, like Mohammet goes 
to the ‘line’ since the line will not come to 
her. Probably the best part of this scheme 
is that it will cost nothing to install. Every 
library already has what is required. 


Setting Up the “Assembly-Line” 

1. Make a list of all of the operations 
that are performed on a book from the time 
it arrives in the library until it is ready for 
circulation. If you have never done this 
you will be surprised at the number of 
things that are actually done. These will 
include checking the official file for dupli- 
cates, accessioning, ordering L. C. cards, Cut- 
ter numbers—in fact everything requiring 
separate handling. In no two libraries will 
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books follow the same route to the patron 
Experience will be the only means of arriv- 
ing at the exact number of operations. 

2. Decide on how much space will be 

needed for each operation. This of course 
will be governed by the size of your cata- 
loging room and the number of books han- 
dled. This experiment was conducted with 
40 ordinary 3-foot shelves, some of which 
were divided. It may be unnecessary to have 
more than a part of a shelf for books whose 
leaves are uncut and for other infrequent 
operations. It is extremely useful however 
that a definite shelf be assigned for each 
procedure however infrequent, for this will 
save many steps. 
3. Place sign holders on every shelf. If 
you use the slip-on type you will not need 
them on each shelf altho it is advantageous. 
At certain times there will be more than the 
normal amount of books to be forwarded. 
Ease in shifting signs will permit expansion 
when one part of the “line” 
clogged 

i. Make at least one sign for every oper- 
ation on the list starting with the very first. 
Since the number and kind of operations 
will vary in different libraries the following 
is Only suggestive. If for example your first 
procedure is the accessioning of books let 
your sign read 

ACCESSION 31 
If the next move is the ordering of L. C. 
cards let that sign read 

ORDER LC 2+ 
and so on. By so numbering the shelves 
there is the advantage of being able to as- 
sign shelves in the most convenient part of 
the room. At the same time there is no 
possibility of losing track of the book's 
progress. 

5. Next, type a list containing the head- 
ings used on the shelves in numerical order 
and place this in a position of convenience 
at the cataloger’s desk. 

6. In order to insure against involuntary 
displacement of books in the “line” a slip 
is placed in the book at the first operation. 
If duplicates of L.C. card orders are kept 
in the book the reverse of these may be 
used. As the book passes thru each succes- 
sive stage the old number is crossed out and 
the number corresponding to the new oper- 
ation is written in. 

The Assembly-line is now ready. As 
books come into the library they are run 
thru the first operation and are moved auto- 
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matically to ¢:2—regardless of what part 
of the cataloging room #2 shelf may be. 
It may be convenient to have #2 shelf at 
considerable distance from #41. In any case 
there is no chance of error—and no search 
for space to place the book. The books 
may remain on #2 shelf any length of time 
and when the cataloger finally gets to them 
it will be evident that only two operations 
have been completed and she is ready for 
the next move without loss of time. 

Occasionally it may be necessary to send 
books back to the shelf from which they 
came. This may in fact be a regular pro- 
cedure. For example, a book may have 
passed along on all of the shelves until 
finally it reaches the TYPE #9 shelf. At 
that point it is found that some erasures 
will need to be made on the L.C. cards 
before the typing can go forward. In this 
case the cards are replaced in the book with 
the parts to be erased penciled out and the 
book and cards put on the ERASURES #10 

+9 shelf. When the erasures are made 
they are automatically returned to #9 shelf 
and the typing can go forward. 

One of the advantages of this scheme is 
that many books requiring the same treat- 
ment can be handled at once, with the con- 
sequent saving of time and handling. Since 
in the type of library which we are consider- 
ing professional help may be at a premium 
this will be a great advantage since people 
with little or no professional training can 
be taught several of the operations. It elim- 
inates the clutter at the cataloger’s desk 
which is so frequently the result of attempt- 
ing many operations at one and the same 
time. The cataloger may sit at the desk 
and route books to all parts of the room 
without once leaving her chair, for a glance 
at the typed list will tell her on just which 
shelf the book belongs. By placing the new 
number on the book's slip there is no chance 
for the book to be misplaced when it is 
finally decided to return the books to their 
respective shelves. 

The Library Association of the City Colleges 
of New York announced in April that faculty 
status has been granted to all professional li- 
brarians at City College, Hunter College, Brook- 
lyn College, and Queens College. The Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York took 
this action after two years of investigation of the 
libraries and lengthy discussions with the Asso- 
ciation and the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Sub-professional positions in the libraries 
were placed on a civil service basis. 








Simplifying Dewey 


By Harriet D. MacPherson * 


EWEY Decimal Classification numbers 
on Library of Congress cards are a 
great benefit to most librarians, but these 
numbers usually represent the closest possible 
classification. Since such long numbers are 
often unsuitable for the small library, where 
can the classifier in such a library turn for 
help in adapting these numbers for her own 
use ? 

The A.L.A. Booklist is supposed to con- 
tain titles suitable for the medium sized or 
smaller library. The majority of the classi- 
fication numbers supplied in the Booglist are 
assigned by the D.C. Section of the Co- 
operative Cataloging and Classification Serv- 
ice in the Library of Congress, and conse- 
quently are apt to correspond with those 
furnished on L.C. cards. I therefore under- 
took an analysis of all the classification titles 
in the Booklist for 1938, with the idea of 
investigating the D.C. numbers that ran to 
more than two digits beyond the decimal. 
These longer numbers were, in turn, checked 
against the 1938 supplement of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, and then com- 
pared with the latest edition of the Abridged 
Decimal Classification, both of which tools 
are much used by the small library. In ad- 
dition, letters were sent to four librarians of 
small libraries in order to get the opinion of 
practical classifiers in this type of institution. 
Mr. Haykin, chief of the Cooperative Cata- 
loging and Classification Service in the Li- 
brary of Congress, and Mr. Mazney, the edi- 
tor of the D.C., were also consulted. 

As a result of the checking of the Book- 
list and the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, it was discovered that in almost 
all the cases of long numbers, the Standard 
Catalog gave one or more digits less than 
the Booklist. The Abridged D.C. numbers 
were, in turn, very often shorter than the 
Standard Catalog numbers. Thus, for a 
handbook of radio broadcasting, the Book- 
list number was the same as that on the 
L.C. card, 621.384293 (or six points beyond 
the decimal); the Standard Catalog gave 


~ 4 Paper read at the Small Libraries Round Table of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Section, San Francisco conference, June 
23, 1939. 

* Assistant Professor, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University. 


621.384 for the same title; while the 
Abridged D.C. supplied only 621.3. For a 
book on health insurance the Boo&list num- 
ber was 331.25442; the Standard Catalog 
number was 331.25; and the Abridged D.C. 
number was 331.2. The Booklist used 940.- 
452373 for a book on submarine warfare of 
the United States navy during the World 
War; the Standard Catalog and the Abridged 
D.C. numbers were both three digits shorter, 
being 940.45. Now, which of these three 
sources is to be used by the classifier in the 
small library? Very frequently the Booélist 
numbers are too long, and the length can 
not always be explained away by the fact 
that the extra digits represent country sub- 
division. That was the case in the last two 
digits of the number for the book on sub- 
marine warfare (940.452373), but how 
about the extra two digits in this same num- 
ber—the digits preceding the sign of the 
United States (73)? Occasionally, it is true 
that the Standard Catalog number proved 
longer than the Booklist number, but in 
comparing a year’s listing of titles common 
to both publications, the Standard Catalog 
was almost never longer unless the book 
happened to be classified in another section 
of the D.C. than that given in the Boo&list. 
In conclusion, in regard to this comparison 
of specific numbers, it might be added that 
in the Abridged D.C. the numbers supplied 
for subjects covering the books selected were 


‘ often too brief even for the small library. 


In the case of the book on radio broadcast- 
ing, for example, the number given, 621.3, 
is the general number for all material on 
electrical engineering. Surely most small li- 
braries would at least want a specific number 
for all books dealing with the subject of 
radio. 

The four letters to small libraries were 
sent to different types of institution; i.e., a 
college in Pennsylvania, a teachers college 
in Virginia, a high school and a public li- 
brary in New Jersey. Of course, if a really 
scientific study of the question were being 
made, many more libraries of each type 
would have to be circularized. The libraries 
chosen are, however, all well organized and 
in the hands of trained people. All four 
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librarians were asked the following ques- 
tions: 


(1) Do you use L.C. cards? (2) Do 

you use the Abridged edition of the D.C.? 

(3) Do you try to use numbers exactly as 

they are given on L.C. cards, or do you 

shorten so as to be in accordance with the 

Abridged D.C. or some other printed aid? 

(4) Do you think some steps should be 

taken to guide classifiers in the small li- 

brary in adapting the D.C. numbers sup- 

plied on L.C. cards? 

In tabulating the answers it was found 
that the college and teachers college libraries 
used L.C. cards, while the other two insti- 
tutions did not. It was rather a surprise to 
find in the answers to the second question 
that not one of these libraries makes use of 
the Abridged D.C. All employ the full 
D.C. tables, within reason, except for the 
high school library, which uses the D.C. it- 
self only when numbers can not be obtained 
easily from other more special sources. As 
to the third question, about shortening the 
numbers, the college library tries to keep 
within two digits beyond the decimal point; 
the teachers college rarely uses more than 
three or four digits beyond the decimal ; the 
high school library usually does not go more 
than one digit beyond the decimal; but the 
public library uses the full D.C. numbers 
“unless,” in the words of its librarian, “they 
are quite impossibly lengthy.” The teachers 
college library reports that the numbers on 
L.C. cards are frequently shortened, and 
that for books in the training school library 
the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries or the Children’s Catalog are help- 
ful. The college library makes frequent 
changes from the L.C. numbers suggested, 
sometimes classifying the book in a totally 
different place. The high school library is 
guided largely by the numbers in the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries. 
When a book is not listed there, the Book- 
list or the full D.C. tables are consulted. 
The public library failed to report the names 
of supplementary aids for classifying but 
suggested that D.C. numbers are apt to be 
used as they are assigned at the Library of 
Congress, unless they are much too long. 


In reply to the fourth question, much less 
specific information was gained. The high 
school library, probably because it does not 
use nor follow L.C. card practice, ignored 
the question about whether any steps should 
be taken in guiding classifiers in adapting 
the numbers furnished on L.C. cards. The 
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public library merely stated that “if small 
libraries find it necessary to adapt such num- 
bers, the rules for adaptation should be well 
thought out and if possible standardized.” 
The college library replied that there does 
not seem to be “any advantage in guiding 
the use of L.C. nos. on cards.’” This librar- 
ian thinks that only untrained librarians 
would be benefited, and that even then the 
guidance would serve limited uses. The full- 
est information in regard to this point came 
from the teachers college librarian. She be- 
lieves that guidance is unnecessary because 
library schools emphasize this point in their 
cataloging and classification courses. Also, 
each classifier must be guided by the previ- 
ous policies of her own library. She thinks 
that it would be difficult for a librarian in 
Washington or any other place to tell her 
what numbers should be used for some par- 
ticular books because of certain local condi- 
tions that frequently cause her to classify 
books in unusual places. 

Mr. Haykin, chief of the Cooperative 
Cataloging and Classification Service in the 
Library of Congress, answered that D.C. 
numbers on L.C. cards are supplied for the 
benefit of all types and sizes of libraries. 
He maintains that since even the small li- 
brary may wish extremely close classification 
for special subjects, it seems necessary for 
the L.C. card to furnish as long numbers 
as the Decimal Classification in its present 
state permits. If only one form of D.C. 
number can be supplied in Washington, he 
believes it a wise policy to make that num- 
ber as exact as possible. To the suggestion 
that some symbol might be added to the 
L.C. card to indicate where the small li- 
brary can safely cut a very long number, 
Mr. Haykin replies that there is already a 
multiplicity of symbols appearing on L.C. 
cards. Also, he may feel that the respon- 
sibility of showing where to cut these num- 
bers could hardly rest with the office in 
Washington. In his letter, Mr. Haykin 
refers to an article by Miss Julia Pressey, 
entitled “The Decimal Classification and its 
Work,” which appeared in the Catalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook, no. 6, 1937. Here 
Miss Pressey gave some general directions 
for classifiers that may be applied to the 
problem of the small library. Miss Pressey, 
incidentally, is the person who is directly 
responsible for supplying the D.C. classifi- 
cation numbers on the L.C. cards. In her 
article, she says; 
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First of all, analyze each number .. . 
After you have analyzed the number in 
order to understand its meaning, glance 
through the book to be sure that the num- 
ber seems reasonable. . . Next, check the 
number with your shelf list to see whether 
you have used it before. .. When you 
have analyzed the D.C. number on the 
L.C. card, and checked it with your shelf 
list, then consider what adaptations you 
may need to make. 


Mr. Mazney, editor of the D.C. Classifi- 
cation, thinks that a rigid rule about short- 
ening numbers can hardly be advised. He 
believes that the rule should be flexible 
enough to permit deviations whenever they 
may be justified by local conditions or by 
unexpected growth of the collection on any 
particular subject. Moreover, Mr. Mazney 
considers that the Abridged D.C. is rather 
too condensed for even the small library. 
He thinks that the next edition of the 
Abridged D.C. should be expanded so as 
to satisfy the average small library. Mean- 
while, since long D.C. numbers can _ be 
shortened without changing the substance 
of the meaning, he says that libraries using 
the Abridged D.C. can safely add one or 
two digits beyond the limit set in the tables, 
should the need arise. I believe that this 
can often be done, but there are times when 
numbers can not be shortened without 
changing the meaning because the subdivi- 
sion of a subject occasionally gets the suc- 
ceeding main number in the D.C. and not 
a number further divided decimally. Mr. 
Mazney also recommends that librarians in 
small libraries try to analyze long numbers 
on L.C. cards, since the translation of these 
numbers is a simple task if one uses the 
thirteenth edition of the D.C. as an aid. 

In addition to the foregoing points gained 
during this investigation, it might be well 
to stress a new printed aid for the classifier 
in the small library. This is the fourth 
edition of Sears’ List of Subject Headings 
for Small Libraries, edited by Miss Isabel 
Monro of The H. W. Wilson Company. 
This edition contains a valuable new fea- 
ture in the shape of the addition of the 
D.C. classification number to represent every 
subject listed. Most of the numbers added 
are in accord with the fullness of the Stand- 
ard Catalog Series of the Wilson Company, 
and in the previous discussion of the num- 
bers supplied in the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries, it was brought out that 
this amount of fullness seemed especially 
suited to the small library. 
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In summing up the foregoing investiga- 
tion, the following should be emphasized: 


(1) Many numbers supplied on L.C. cards 
and in the Booklist are too long for adop- 
tion by the small library; while many sup- 
plied by the Abridged D.C. are too short 
(2) Numbers on L.C. cards and in the 
Booklist should be analyzed before adop- 
tion by the small library. This can be 
done by using the full D.C. Classification 
tables as a key 

(3) Almost without exception, numbers 
given in the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries are of the proper length for use 
in the small library, being shorter than 
many L.C. or Booklist numbers, but longer 
than the Abridged D.C. numbers 

(4) It seems neither possible nor wise for 
workers at the Library of Congress to 
supply L.C. card numbers for the special 
needs of the small library 

(5) After analyzing the numbers on the 
L.C. cards, the classifier in the small li- 
brary had best compare these numbers 
with the ones given in several printed lists 
devoted to the small library. Chief among 
these aids should be the new edition of 
Sears’ List of Subject Headings, with its 
listing of D.C. classification numbers. 


THE LIBRARY GARDEN 


(Continued from page 733) 


bought some green garden cushions which 
are kept by the steps on the inside of the 
building for the students to pick up as 
they go out. 

Since our Circulation department is on 
the second floor, we have to have some 
means of guiding the students to the garden, 
so each spring we place a decorative sign 
on the Circulation Jesk which reads “The 
Library garden is open. Follow the arrows 
on the first floor.” Arrows, cut from paste- 
board of gay colors are put up along the 
stairs and the first floor corridor to the 
“stile.” Several times in the spring we 
proudly display bouquets of lilies-of-the- 
valley or iris labelled “From our garden,” 
which attract students to the garden and 
decorate our circulation desk at the same 
time. 

Little by little the garden is beginning to 
take shape, and while it will not yet win 
a garden club prize, it does make an out- 
of-doors reading room for our students, and 
at very little expense. That the students 
appreciate our efforts we are sure, because 
not only do they work there in fair weather, 
but we have actually seen them reading 
there in the rain! 








Library Poll Impressions 
By Oscar C. Orman * 


ian that 550 librarians have spoken,’ 
what have we heard? Are we column 
right, left, or center? Or do we march in 
all directions? Are we in step with the 
general public as timed by the Gallup and 
Fortune polls? * 

In the first place, librarians are opposed 
to a third term for President Roosevelt by 
a ratio of 2 to 1, altho nearly as many 
Democrats answered the poll as did Re- 
publicans. Our position is somewhere be- 
tween the lawyers and the Who's Who 
group on one hand and the authors and 
general public on the other. This winter 
Gallup found that 71 per cent of the 
lawyers in the country were opposed to a 
third term while 79 per cent of the persons 
included in Who's Who registered a similar 
attitude. In reply to the question, “If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt runs for a third term will 
you vote for him?” approximately 400 
American writers answered: Yes—53 
per cent; No—47 per cent. However, it 
should be noted that this inquiry presup- 
posed his nomination. In November the 
Fortune survey indicated that only 50.5 
per cent of the population gave a negative 
reply to the third term query, while 15.1 
per cent were doubtful or didn’t know. 
Whether the January attitude of librarians 
represents today’s feeling is difficult to say. 
But it is doubtful that the sudden reversal 
of prospects for the enactment of federal 
aid this session has strengthened the Presi- 
dent’s support among librarians. 

As to New Deal accomplishments and 
failures, it is evident that librarians more 
than ordinary citizens are interested in 
broad policies of social and economic de- 
velopment. Whereas the general public 
labeled “relief and WPA” as both the 
greatest and worst accomplishment, libra- 
rians voted the elements of social progress 
as the most worthy contribution and the 
NRA as the biggest failure. 


* Director of Libraries, Washington University, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 
1°'550 Librarians Speak,’’ Wilson Library Bulletin, 


April 1940. 

2 Results of the polls conducted by the American In 
stitute of Public Opinion and Fortume magazine are 
to be found in 106 American newspapers including the 
Saint Louis Globe-Democrat, the issues of Fortune and 
the Public Opinion Quarterly, July 1938; October 1939; 
March 1940 


The librarians’ fifty-fifty vote on the de- 
lay of business recovery caused by the atti- 
tude of the New Deal toward business 
should be compared with the 2 to 1 opinion 
expressed by the general populace thru Dr. 
Gallup that the attitude of the Roosevelt 
Administration has delayed recovery. 

Reductions should be made in all areas 
of federal expenditure with the exception 
of education, library service, and health is 
the verdict of librarians. This is not hard 
to understand. What is more perplexing, 
however, is the 6 per cent decrease vote on 
education and library service. That group 
of pollees provides interesting opposition. 
What are their reasons ? 

The 92 per cent vote in favor of work 
relief over cash relief, or no relief, com- 
pares favorably with Gallup’s record of a 
89 per cent endorsement among the general 
public. Seventy-seven per cent of the 550 
believe that relief appropriations will have 
to continue permanently. Librarians have 
always been security conscious, and they cer- 
tainly display such an attitude in voting 
89 per cent in favor of government old-age 
pensions for needy persons. This is nearly 
identical with the 90 per cent figure ob- 
tained by Dr. Gallup in November. 

As to preference of labor unions, the 
C.I.O. has a few more friends among li- 
brarians than does the A.F.of L. The pro- 
portion of “union” vs. ‘no union” is ap- 
proximately the same proportion obtained 
last December in the Gallup poll. As far 
as library unions are concerned, there is 
little question that the 32 per cent affirma- 
tive vote surprises many of us. 

Both Coughlin and Dies come in for dis- 
approval by librarians. In answer to the 
question, “Do you think Congress should 
provide to continue the Dies Committee 
another year?”’ the authors replied: Yes 
43 per cent; No—57 per cent. This repre- 
sents considerably more opposition than the 
opinion voiced by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion in December, which showed 
the Dies Committee supported by the gen- 
eral populace 3 to 1. 

Librarians are more hopeful about the 
World War situation than the average citi- 
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zen. While one-third of the 550 librarians 
feel that the United States will be drawn 
into the war, Dr. Gallup’s poll reflected 
nearly an even-stephen prophecy. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the writers predicted that 
we will have no part of the conflict. Libra- 
rians overwhelmingly expressed their opin- 
ion that England and France did not treat 
Germany fairly in the post-war years, and 
yet by even a greater margin (80 per cent) 
they expressed their desire for the Allies to 
be victorious in the present struggle. The 
latter view nearly coincides with the judg- 
ment of the general populace as recorded 
by Dr. Gallup in October (84 per cent). 
Likewise, there is a similarity between 
the opinions of librarians and Dr. Gallup's 
cross-section in regard to United States’ par- 
ticipation in a league of nations following 
the close of the present war. While li- 
brarians balloted affirmatively on this ques- 
tion to the extent of 62 per cent, a similar 
query last October by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion brought forth this 
result: Yes—69 per cent; No—31 per cent. 
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In spite of Russia’s invasion of Finland, 
librarians seemed to be fearing Fascism 
more than Communism, 2 to 1, altho 21 
per cent of the respondents feel that these 
two ideologies are equally alarming. 

Authors place unemployment as the most 
vital issue before the American people to- 
day. Dr. Gallup in December found that 
“Keeping out of war’ seemed most im- 
portant to the general public. Librarians, 
however, place ‘threats to Democracy’ over 
and above all other issues. When we get 
to the most vital library problem, the need 
of funds to extend library service is head 
and shoulders over everything else, and yet 
the other problems noted are certainly inter 
esting. Concern over the “Bill of Rights” 
lines up with the verdict that Democracy 
is Our greatest responsibility. 

These comments should not end without 
the remark that the framing of poll ques 
tions and the tabulating of answers is no 
easy task. The returns on questions 1, 14 
and 15 could not be presented because the 
questions were designed so that an ambigu- 
ity of response resulted. 





At right, Beatrice Winser, librarian, inspects 
the wooden cut-out map of Latin America, which 
is a feature of the Latin America exhibit at the 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. A special 
alcove in the lending department, the third floor 
gallery, and other sections of the building are 
given over to the thousand books and pamphlets, 
maps, travel posters, photographs, and other illus- 
trative material in the exhibition. Designed to 
promote understanding between the American re- 
publics, the exhibit will remain on display thruout 
the summer, possibly longer. Miss Winser, who 
is also director of the Newark Museum, plans to 
arrange a Latin America exhibit there, also, and 
perhaps to combine the two eventually in one 
comprehensive display. 


An exhibit of fine examples of Latin American 
printing will be held in Cincinnati in connection 
with the annual A.L.A. Conference. The exhibit 
will be in a gallery of the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, and sponsored jointly by the Museum and 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America. 


The Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America is also sponsoring an exhibit of 
its own books, gathered to indicate current in- 
tellectual life and culture in Latin America. The 
volumes will be shelved in an open booth at the 
conference display hall, where all are invited to 
examine the books and browse. 











Education or Propaganda? 


By Clara Parsons Gildemeister * 


S library publicity a problem? Is it a 

problem for the library in general, or for 
you personally? Is it, in other words, a 
problem of obtaining the proper methods, 
approach, newspaper cooperation; or a ques- 
tion with you just how far your policies 
might (measured by the yardstick of good 
taste) go in this medium that has trailed 
through loud-colored streams of ballyhoo 
and exaggeration ? 

Publicity, in spite of its abuse by insincer- 
ity, fraud, and propaganda, must be admitted 
to have taken a place as an indispensable 
tool in the building of a cause. You, as a 
library worker, are (perhaps putting it senti- 
mentally) a custodian of a cause, and as a 
sincere thinking worker have probably more 
than once awakened in the night to deplore 
your ineffectuality. Parading past your sleep- 
less eyes are, instead of the usual four-legged 
sheep, conventional readers, news-headline 
readers; all the human possibilities, warm 
and alive, all endowed with a heritage and 
some sort of brain—the non-thinkers! 

The dictators of the world have lulled the 
masses of their people into conformity by 
propaganda. Ideas, precepts, forced into 
usage become examples, and finally, conven- 
tions. The question as to whether or not 
fascism, communism, and seeds of war are 
being broadcast about us is not one needing 
an argument here. 

But dig through your files, and be re- 
minded how much your library cooperated 
in the war hysteria of twenty years ago by 
“recruit,” “‘liberty loan,’’ and “meatless day” 
material; by circulating “‘atrocity’’ books 
about the enemy. Of course it was patriotic, 
and of course you did humane deeds by 
sending books to war camps and hospitals, 
and by adult education reading for return- 
ing, jobless soldiers. The point is, not to 
criticize, but to cite an example of how 
propaganda and mob hysteria can, incred- 
ibly, build up a cause that is all and all. 

Do we therefore imply, you may ask, that 
the battle is on, in propaganda—culture 
versus ignorance, the people versus “polli- 
tics,” the library versus the forces that would 
tear down civilization? Wedo. And at al- 


* Ferguson Library, Stamford, Connecticut. 


most every “corners” throughout the land 
stands a free, public library, unhampered by 
creed, nationalism, or censorship. It contains 
within it every (and often the only) source 
of adult thought training. But—to contain 
within it—is not enough. 

Every librarian knows, and has methods 
of her own, about effecting introductions be- 
tween shy readers and good reading. But 
she must further apply the old idea that if 
inspiring sermons are valuable to regular 
church attendants, how much more so they 
would be to those who never come to hear! 

Striking, through publicity, at the every- 
day interests of non-library-users would 
mean publishing effective, human-interest 
newspaper items. It would mean “human- 
izing’ knowledgeable subjects by incorporat- 
ing them into vital, timely questions, and 
advertising the library’s most attractive ap- 
propriate material; offering a resume-digest 
of current magazine articles (presenting if 
possible both sides of a situation). For in- 
stance, the policies of Hitler and Stalin 
could be set up for comparison—by means 
of their social and economic results. As 
could our own government. 

New visitors might be attracted to the 
library for talks and musical programs. The 
variety of cultural activities possible can 
make the institution a center for all peoples. 
The leisure afforded by the shorter working 
day would at the same time become more 
attractive; the heavy-hanging hours of the 
unemployed less unwanted. But—only with 
unremitting, untiring effort that never wanes 
in enthusiasm. 

Two of the greatest obstacles to overcome 
are the “highbrow” fear which grips many 
of the very persons having the greatest need 
for the library, and the supercilious attitude 
of the privileged. 

A campaign of “‘counter-propaganda” by 
the library worker may seem to cast seeds on 
barren ground. In any case, the full meas- 
ure of results will never be seen by the 
sower, or properly attributed by the public. 
But the library will go on (unless repressed 
by a dictatorship—or reversion to savagery!) 
continuing in growth and in constructive 
service. 








The Library, a Social Dynamo 


By Genevieve Casey * 


war is the function of the public li- 

brary? Especially now, in these re- 
cession days, we ask ourselves this question, 
over and over. Our branch library is in a 
poor factory district, where about 80 per cent 
of the patrons are colored and an appalling 
number are hungry. They are not primarily 
interested in literature; living is too pressing 
a problem. We have, to be sure, a few self 
sufficient people; Father Crary, for instance, 
the dapper little black minister who is a 
graduate of Harvard, Mr. Lane, the insur- 
ance agent who lives from the proceeds of 
a non-profit cooperative store, and sees no 
irony in the fact—and Helen Gray, the 
primary teacher. These present well fed 
faces to the world. These patrons come to 
the library for conventional purposes. Father 
Crary prepares his sermons here. Mr. Lane 
is seeking material for the pamphlet on so- 
cialism he is writing. The teachers must 
keep up with the latest fiction. 

The majority of our patrons, however, at 
least at first, come to the library for lack of 
something else to do. Day after day they 
sidle in, apologetically explaining, “We 
all’s been laid off. Does a card cost any- 
thing?’’ Sometimes they do not ask for a 
library card. They are not interested even 
in the ever popular western story. The peri- 
odical rack with its bright colors does not 
attract them at all. They want just to sit 
on one of the benches along the wall, star- 
ing into what appears to be a_ hopeless 
future. After they are very warm, they 
often turn to a fellow factory hand and 
admit that “Times sho’ are tough.” Some- 
times they leaf thru a magazine, the Avxfso- 
motive Review or the Popular Mechanics. 
Sometimes they search the classified ads in 
the newspaper for a job. Then they shuffle 
out again, no longer cold, perhaps with an 
idea for a new shelf to build for their 
wives, perhaps with a book on Diesel engi- 
neering to be “on the ground floor when 
the new plant opens up,” perhaps with a 
position in mind to apply for. 

Our young people, however, are not so 
content, just to sit. A turbulent, seething 
crowd, they descend upon us early in the 
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Like their fathers, they too have 
nowhere else to go. Schools, if they go to 
school, are closed at four o'clock. Homes 
are cold, uninviting, and overcrowded. Pool 
halls and beer gardens bar them because 
they are too young, or more often, because 
they have no money. Whistling under their 
breath and banging down their books, they 
gather in corners to talk, ten or twelve in a 
group. Ragged girls wander in and meet 
kinky headed boys, quite by accident. Loud 
guffaws issue from a group around the 
magazine stand, reading jokes in—of all 
things—the American Boy. They are tragi 
cally young, despite their terrible, quiet 
resignation to a life of squalor, despite their 
almost giant proportions. They know that 
they haven't a chance, that they are black 
and ordinary and utterly unwanted 
so they laugh, and shuffle their feet and 
read jokes in the American Boy. We won 
der how much longer this situation can go 
on, and what we can do about it. For all 
their awful resignation, so much worse than 
striking back could be, these people are 
human beings, sensitive and strong armed. 
We know. We have seen a grim group 
of them surround us in the library armed 
with butcher knives—simply because we 
were white and well fed. Individually we 
are their friends. Most of them know that. 
But we belong to the white race of oppres- 
sors; we have jobs, a place in the world, 
comfortable homes—and they have nothing. 
Where will it all end, we ask ourselves, 
and what can we as librarians do about it? 


afternoon. 


and 


The Challenge 


These people are’ our peculiar problem. 
We are proud that they come to us. But 
perhaps you are saying, ‘My library is not 
like that. We have no race problem to 
complicate things. Our patrons are well 
off. They want only something light to 
read. Our business is literary, not social.” 
I am not sure. Each person who comes to 
us is a challenge to our profession in gen- 
eral, we feel. We are not alone. Our 
problems are but an accentuation of the 
challenge to libraries all over the world. 
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Everywhere, people are hungry and uncer- 
tain and searching, whether they be black 
or white, rich or poor. They are coming 
to us. We need not meet them empty 
handed. Ours is a glorious opportunity, 
unequaled in the history of libraries. One 
hundred years ago, even fifty, libraries were 
stern, empty places where the few pursued 
great literature. Static and tomb-like, they 
were storehouses, not generators. But our 
age is different. Each day, hordes of people 
come to us, ragged and hungry in one way 
or another. In accordance with the best in 
our long tradition, we must give them life, 
distilled to beauty. We must show them 
the eternal values that transcend and make 
tolerable an empty future, or a miserable 
present. We must keep before them a 
vision of Utopia, and somehow, release in 
them the springs of activity, that leaders 
may emerge and society become closer to 
its dream. Ambitious? Of course we li- 
brarians are, but this is our challenge, a 
challenge inspired by living persons, and by 
literature, the crystallized dreams of the 
ages. 

In comparison with the grandeur of our 
ideal, the means to accomplish it seem very 
simple, here at home. Authentic means are 
seldom startling. We are buying more 
western and mystery books—they make ex- 
cellent escape literature, and good stepping 
stones. Our periodicals and hobby books 
are more numerous. If people will use 
their minds at all, we feel we have gained 
a point. Later we can introduce them to 
the Olympians, standing between blue buck- 
ram on our shelves. Discussion groups are 
becoming more and more important. In the 
library, men and women are coming to- 
gether to talk about everything from budgets 
to the ideal state of Plato’s Republic. All 
the best activity of our community seems 
gradually to be centering in the library. By 
classes in wood carving, dramatics, and crea- 
tive writing, we recognize the need of 
youth to make and do. Once a week, little 
children are told fairy tales. Our aim in 
all of. these activities which seem to be 
outside the scope of our duties is really the 
most basic and authentic one of library 
service—to bring people into contact with 
books. 

We have far to go. We need larger 
buildings, more books, and more equipment. 
More than anything else, our profession 
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needs more librarians especiaily trained in 
the social aspects of their job, big persons 
wise and ingenious, capable of loving the 
people who come to them. With these men 
and women, who will come inevitably, since 
ours is a great and good work, libraries of 
the present, can succeed, perhaps, in making 
democracy in the future a little more safe, 
in making the “common man” a little more 
gloriously human. This is our destiny. This 
is the service which your library and ours 
must give. 





Akron’s hunch for the month is “reading 
menus,” send to us by Victoria Bronson of the 
Circulation Department of the Akron Public. We 
have been looking over a sheaf of these menus 
and we want to say that the ladies who make up 
this sort of stuff are cunning folk and masters of 
a very insinuating kind of book selection style. 
For example, on their menu for librarians, they 
offer as “Cocktail’’ Not that it matters (A. A. 
Milne) and end with “Coffee” After all (Clarence 
Day). We are not sure whether they recommend 
it, but somewhere along about the “Salad” course 
would be a good place to suggest The poor nut 
(Nugent). Reading menus are adapted to all 
months and all types of libraries. They are not so 
simple to ‘compile as they look, but here are a few 
additional titles gleaned from the Akron sheaf 
which should help to start you off: Sunday Night 
Supper, Journalist's Special, European Diet, To- 
night at 8:30, Ladies Only, For men—Dinner 
deLuxe, Thru the Kitchen Door, Cold Buffet. 


Employing a newly invented Odor Adsorber 
which removes all noxious and harmful gases, 
odors and vapors from the air, the Widener 
Memorial Library at Harvard University is safe- 
guarding its rare manuscript collections against 
the yellowing attack by sulphur dioxide entrained 
in the atmosphere. While it has long been 
known that even the minute quantity of sulphur 
dioxide present in air causes the age-yellowing 
and contributes to the deterioration of paper and 
manuscripts, there has never before been a 
satisfactory method of handling the problem. 
Now, however, with the perfection of a com- 
mercial gas and odor adsorber, the problem of 
protecting and prolonging the life of valuable 
papers, parchments, prints and other items subject 
to ‘‘gas-attack’”’ has been solved. 

This new type of equipment, known as the 
Dorex Odor Adsorber, is the adaptation of the 
principle of the ordinary gas mask to air purifi- 
cation on a commercial scale. It involves the use 
of a special type of highly activated coconut 
shell carbon as the adsorption medium. This 
carbon, one of the most powerful gas adsorptive 
agents known, will remove from the air and 
retain all gases, odors, and vapors up to 20 
per cent of its own weight before it becomes 
saturated. 








Worth While Reading 


By E. Bradley Richards * 


"THERE is a professed convention that 

schooling is a matter of one hundred 
eighty or one hundred ninety out of three 
hundred sixty-five days—a convention lead- 
ing to artificiality. In too many communi- 
ties a large part of the calendar year is left 
to chance. Education is, however, a matter 
of three hundred sixty-five days a year. It 
is not necessarily school-room education for 
that period, but the influence of the school 
should be exerted during the entire year. 
The vacation period of ten or twelve weeks 
in summer should not be allowed to be- 
come a stretch of just inconsequential play 
and recreation but should be productive of 
results the school has been aiming to 
achieve during the conventional school 
term. 


In an effort to bring about a carry-over 
from school term to school term the follow- 
ing plan of productive reading is offered 
for a summer's course. 


The chief purpose of the plan is cul- 
tural advancement. The inception of the 
plan is the idea that there are many stu- 
dents in all secondary schools who have an 
interest along certain cultural lines which 
they are not able to satisfy during the school 
year. It must be conceded further that 
many of these same students do some read- 
ing during a summer, and therefore it will 
be helpful to them to do planned reading 
that leads to an extension or a satisfaction 
of their interest and a broadening of their 
cultural background. Not as an incentive 
but merely to tie the reading up with the 
work of the school year and in furtherance 
of the idea that education is a matter of 
three hundred sixty-five days a year, a credit 
bonus in English may be offered those stu- 
dents who do the minimum, medium, or 
maximum reading, in the form of three, 
six, Or nine credits respectively, to be added 
to the English grade—three credits for each 
marking period. 

The fields of reading offered are the 
novel, the drama, poetry, social science, art, 
and music. The titles suggested, altho care- 
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High School, 


fully chosen, must be somewhat dictated by 
what the school library, the public library, 
and possibly the home may offer. The 
school library may be opened one day each 
week during the summer, thus further stress- 
ing the fact that education is a calendar- 
year matter. A student should be restricted 
in his reading to one field only on the 
theory that if the reading is thoughtfully 
done, he can concentrate on only one line 
of reading. Some of the books suggested 
are difficult and require the exercise of full 
power of thought to understand. Many of 
the books are long. In the field of social 
science, for instance, the books are grouped 
as to difficulty. Students should have free- 
dom of choice in this respect, being allowed 
to make their selections from the more or 
the less difficult. In most fields five books 
should constitute the maximum reading re- 
quirement. 

The fields of the novel and that of social 
science will give a clear idea of the char- 
acter of the entire course and are indicative 
of what may be offered students in all fields. 
Some of the books should be old; some 
more recent. 


The Novel 


Reading in this field is to be done par- 
tially, at least, in the general group as in- 
dicated and partially under the novel type. 
A unit consists of from three to five books, 
chosen as indicated. It is expected that 
several novels, their choice being dictated 
by the titles making up the unit, will be 
read by each student for pure recreation. 


GENERAL 
Boas and Burton. Social Backgrounds of 
American Literature 
DRINKWATER, JOHN. Outline of Literature 
(3 Vol.) 
HALLECK, R. P. Romance of American Liter- 
ature 


McKENZIE, COMPTON. Literature in My Time 
Macy, JoHN. Story of World's Literature 

REDLICH and STRONG. Life in English Literature 
SmiTH, C. A. What Can Literature Do for Me? 
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THE 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW. Essays in Criticism 
BURBANK AND HALL. Harvest of the Years 
BURNETT, F. H. Romantick Lady 

BuRTON, RICHARD, Masters of English Novel 
CHESTERTON, G. K. Charles Dickens 


NovVEI 


Cook, E. C. Reading the Novel 
Cross, Wirsur. Development of the English 
Novel 


Dawson, W. J. Makers of English Fiction 

GASKELL, Mrs. Life of Charlotte Bronte 

GRETTON, Mary. George Meredith, Life and 
Writings 

HALE, E. E. New England Boyhood 

HAZELTINE, M. W. Chats about Books 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. The Historical Novel and 
Other Essays 

MAUuROIS, ANDRE. 

MEIGs, CORNELIA. Invincible Louisa 

MuMForD, Lewis. Herman Melville 

PAINE, ALBERT BIGELOW. Mark Twain (3 Vols.) 

PATTERSON, ARTHUR. George Eliot, Family Life 
and Letters 


Dickens 


PHELPS, W. L. Essays on Modern Novelists 
SHERMAN, S. P. Our Contemporary Literature 
STEPHEN, LESLIE. George Eliot 

THOMPSON, SLASON. Life of Field 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. Thackeray 

WHITMORE, CLARA. Women's Work in Fiction 


The Field of Social Science 
A unit of reading in this field consists of 
from three to five books, each from a differ- 
ent group, as indicated. The maximum unit 
is five books; the minimum unit is three. 


ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


(1) Orton, W. A. Prelude to Economics 
(1932) 
(2) Cray, HEeNry. Economics for the General 
Reader (Amer. Ed. 1932) 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 
(1) WALLIs, GRACE AND WALLIS, W. D. Our 
Social ui ‘orld (1933) 
(2) Finney, R. L. AND Mitts, M. C. Elemen- 
lary Sociology (1935) 
GENERAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 
(i) Hitt, A. C. AND TUGWELL, R. G. Our Eco- 
nomic Society and its Problems (1934) 
(A survey of American problems and New 
Deal efforts to solve them) 
(2) Wetits, H. G. The Work, Wealth, and 
Happiness of Mankind (1934) 
(A general over-view of world problems) 
(2) BEARD, CHARLES AND BEARD, Mary. The 


Rise of American Civilization (Two Vol- 
umes ) 

(For those who seek an understanding of the 
historical background of present day American 
problems) 
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DEALING WITH PARTICULAR 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Books 


Men and Machines 
The Tragedy of Waste 
The Worker and His 


CHASE, STUART. 

CHASE, STUART. 

CENTER, STELLA. 
W ork 

WIESE, MILDRED AND RETICKER, RUTH. The 
Modern Worker 

BoGerRT, E. L. AND LANDON, C. Modern 
Industry 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


Books DEALING WITH SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


(2) LyNpD AND LyNpb. Middletown 

(2) PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE. Recent 
Trends 

MUMFORD, LEWIS. 


Social 


Technics and Civilization 


(2) 


Books Dealing with Political or 
Economic Geography 


(2) BowMAN, IsAtlaAH. The New World 
(2) SmitH, R. J. The World’s Food Resources 


Books marked (1) are relatively elemen- 
tary and easy; those marked (2) are more 
difficult to read and understand. 

The readings suggested above are not in- 
tended to be definitive but rather provoca- 
tive. They are intended to produce two re- 
sults, both elements of culture as practically 
considered—enlightenment and discipline. 
It is hoped the former will be attained 
through adventuring in a field hitherto little 
known by the reader; the latter through at- 
tack upon and concentration in some line of 
reading and thought requiring sustained 
effort. 

Early in September a written check-up in 
the form of a narrative test on questions of 
a general nature should be made. This test, 
detailing the titles read, should include at 
least a question of this character: 


In a single paragraph state your opin- 
ion with reference to the comparative 
worth to you of the cultural-value de- 
rived from this reading and the school 
credits you received. 

Obviously this reading will be accom- 
plished with best results by juniors, possibly 
by sophomores, in the college-preparatory 
groups. While the tangible result of the 
school-credit-bonus will be a strong incen- 
tive to summer reading, it is surprising to 
see, where this plan has been tried, how 
many students and their parents appreciated 
the cultural gains, 








Ten Years Old 


By Clara E. Breed * 


Ts years ago I was an Incipient Li- 

brarian. Ten years—it seems as if it 
ought to mean something, as if ten years 
were a jumping-off place, an ending of ap- 
prenticeship after which one emerged as an 
Experienced Librarian. 

Ten years ago I and some hundreds of 
others graduated from library school. Most 
of us had definitely chosen our profession 
and had not just rolled into it unconsciously 
as so many school teachers do. It was work 
we wanted to do. We loved books, and 
did not then know that it was possible to 
read so many of them that reading, too, 
could be drudgery. We liked people, and 
did not then know how many of them were 
stupid and difficult. We thought that li- 
brarianship was a “‘new’’ profession and that 
there was more opportunity in it for ad- 
vancement than in teaching. True, we knew 
there was less salary, but we thought glibly 
that that would change when the profession 
was “recognized,” as of course it would be 
soon. We were in love with our jobs, eager 
to try ourselves, unafraid. 

The ten years are gone. Are we, I 
wonder, still unafraid ? 


Our ranks have thinned somewhat. Many 
of us have married, some from love, and 
some from boredom, and some from an 
optimistic hope of being supported. Even 
the ones who have not married have taken 
on additional responsibilities as circumstan- 
ces have closed in around us. 

Our salaries have not been raised—at 
least not much. Our profession has not been 
recognized as on a par with other profes- 
sions. Citizens are more interested in lower 
taxes (not that we blame them) than in 
adult education; City Councils are interested 
only in reduced budgets, not in the good 
of the city as a whole, and not at all in 
libraries. They speak of us as luxuries and 
themselves never darken our doors. (Have 
they even learned to read, we wonder?) 
The readers whose timid feet we hoped to 
lead up stairsteps of reading still stand 
firmly at the bottom asking for the newest 
western, and a well-known radio book re- 


* Supervising Librarian, Children’s Department, San 
Diego, California, Public Library. 


. stop shooting our arrows? No, 


viewer wages a campaign for Henty books. 
Those of us who are children’s librarians 
are besieged with requests for Tom Swift, 
the Bobbsey Twins, and even poor old Elsie 
Dinsmore, until we wonder whether our 
efforts to give children only the true and 
fine in books are worth anything at all. In 
a world filled with talking pictures and 
radio loud speakers and Sunday supple 
ments, what impression can books make? 

After ten years we realize the difficulties 
of library work, or at least some of them. 
The world moves slowly. We can perhaps 
persuade every man, woman, and child to 
own a library card, but we cannot turn them 
all into thoughtful readers. We cannot 
even innoculate the children with the library 
“idea” so thoroughly that they will-—many 
of them—make adult readers. Our young 
hopefulness is gone, our longing to be im 
portant and to make a difference in th 
world. Our arrows are aimed lower. 

Shall we 
though we 


Very well, then, what is left? 


admit that we are not as important as we 
once thought we were. Doubtless the 
world would go on even if there were no 
librarians, we admit that though we 
like to think we would be little 


too, 
missed a 


by a few. There still remain two things 

Tomorrow there will walk into the li 
brary Jimmy Esguerra, a dark-eyed hand 
some Filipino whose father runs a pool hall 
near the waterfront. He will want Indian 


stories, and perhaps a fairy tale for his 
sister, Conchita. Indians and fairy 
the demand for these knows no depression: 
moccasined feet still creep soundlessly thru 
the wilderness and the Real Princess still 
lies awake on her twenty mattresses, as 
exquisitely real as the day Hans Christian 
Andersen first created her. Jimmy and 
Conchita will read their books in 
of the pool room, deaf for the moment to 
the usual sounds, the click of the balls, the 
rowdy sailors, their pretty mother’s laughter, 
unconscious too of the heavy odors of fry 
ing meat, cigarette smoke, and gin. For 
them, who can say that books are not im 
portant ? 


tales 


a corner 
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A CORNER OF THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 
San Diego, California, Public Library 


Perhaps six-year-old Rose Sam will be 
back with her three younger brothers, the 
youngest, dressed in blue overalls and a 
pink checked blouse, clutching a piece of 
cold waffle in one small dirty fist. Last 
week she marched out, announcing, ‘Me 
and Frankie quits the books, my mother 
says.’ But we know that she will be back 
soon. She is only in second grade and is 
learning to read by jerks, with sudden 
bursts of fine enthusiasm and then long 
tired lapses of interest. Millions of Cats 
is her favorite book, with the Hole in the 
Wall, which she calls the “onion soup 
book,”” a close second. 

And then there is Skippy, who is just 
nondesc ript grubby American boy. He can- 
not even read yet, and found his way to 
the library one day all by himself, inde- 
pendent of anyone, and stayed so long that 
we finally phoned the police to know if any 
little hoys had been reported missing. He 
has been coming to the library every day 
since. ‘What's this book about?” he will 
say, and before we know it we shall have 
read it all thru, while he has sat so still 


that no muscle of his active little body 
seems to have moved. Most of his Mother 
Goose rhymes he learned at the library. He 
has a game now. Waiting until some other 
child, just a little older than he, has ap- 
proached, he opens the Mother Goose book 
to a favorite page and begins slowly and 
quietly to recite the rhyme, his eyes care- 
fully on the page. “Can you read?” the 
other child asks in awe. And Skippy smiles 
triumphantly. We shall never forget the 
day we first read him Little Black Sambo. 
Every time a new tiger walked into the 
story Skippy’s small body became rigid with 
emotion. When it was finally over, he 
breathed a long sigh of relief, stretched, 
and said admiringly, “That sure was a lot 
of pancakes!” 

There are grownups too, of course. If it 
is harder to talk about them it is only that 
their reactions to books are more guarded, 
their enthusiasms more restrained. They 
range all the way from the artist who is 
using Willy Pogany’s Mother Goose as in- 
spiration for the murals he is making for 
the inner sanctum of a beer garden, and 
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the retired army officer who cannot under- 
stand why we circulate books to Japanese 
children, for if he had his way “every man, 
woman, and child of Japanese ancestry 
would be killed,” to the nurse at the County 
Hospital who finds time to read aloud to 
her small charges because she believes in 
the curative power of books, and the father 
of five sons who wishes fervently that he 
had only one, but wants to give all five 
the best of life, including the best of books. 
No, there isn’t anything as much fun as 
library work. For we still like people. 
And in spite of all the numberless books 
we read, many of them with little pleasure 
because constant indulgence in reading dulls 
the taste, there are a few that lift reading 
into the highest of joys even for a librarian. 
Take the Simging Tree by Kate Seredy, for 
instance, one of the few books published 


for children this year which does not turn 
its back on present day world conditions, 
preferring to ignore what is difficult to ex- 
Here is a story of the last great war 


plain. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


as if affected one family on a wide Hungar- 
ian ranch—the family of the Good Master. 
It is a beautiful book, shining with toler- 
ance and pity and respect for courage. 

Some years ago there was Farmer Boy 
by Laura Ingalls Wilder, a book rich in the 
tradition of American life and culture. 
Thru the eyes of a small boy we see what 
it meant to grow up on a New England 
farm seventy years ago—the country school 
which was broken up by the big boys every 
winter, the seasonal activities of planting 
and harvesting and preserving, the visits of 
the tin peddler and the cobbler, the almost 
loving care which was taken of the farm 
animals and especially of the horses, and 
above all the dignity and intelligence and 
independence which such life required and 
developed. We cannot but wonder if 
lives today are as rich and absorbingly in- 
teresting to little children. 

Yes, we still love books. 

Perhaps the first ten years are the hardest ? 


our 





THE READERS SPEAK 
Representative readers in New York are being asked by the Public Relations Committee of 
The New York Public Library to state their opinions of the services and resources of the branch 
libraries in a series of twelve “Library Round Table” meetings held in different parts of the city. 


The meetings have been successful in many ways. 


The outstanding result has been the spontaneous 


formation of readers’ committees at each meeting which are later to be coordinated into a general 
body of readers organized to secure improved library service. 

Above is Miss Helen Hall, head of Henry Street Settlement, leading the Tompkins Square 
meeting, which included readers from seven libraries in the Lower East Side district of Manhattan. 








Education for Librarianship 
By George B. Brown * 


HE inspiration for writing this article 

lies in two factors: (1) the tendency 
of the larger educational institutions to re- 
quire that their administrative librarians 
hold a degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
some field of specialization in addition to 
having library school training in the tech- 
nical phases of the profession, and (2) the 
lack of proper preparatory undergraduate 
courses as demonstrated by a large percent- 
age of students in library schools. 

Under the present system, a student de- 
siring to become a university librarian must 
attend college for four years to obtain his 
Bachelor’s degree; he must attend Library 
School one additional year to obtain a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Library Sci- 
ence; he should spend another year to 
obtain a Master’s degree in Library Science; 
then the matter of obtaining a Doctor's de- 
gree in some special field must be con- 
sidered. This seems out of all proportion to 
the compensation received when compared 
with other professions such as teaching and 
law. Teachers can obtain their professional 
education and a Doctor’s degree in seven 
years; lawyers can obtain the professional 
law degree in six years; in both instances, 
the average salaries are higher than those of 
librarians. 

I believe that method should be 
found which would combine the pre-profes- 
sional training and the professional training 
in such a manner that, after approximately 
six years, a professional degree could be 
granted which would carry as much weight 
with administrators of universities as does 
the present degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In other words, I should like to see a Li- 
brary degree of some sort granted which 
would signify educational competence to 
hold any library position. 


some 


The educational training for this degree 
would consist of a good foundation training 
in at least two languages, comprehensive 
studies in English and American literature, 


* University of Illinois Library, Urbana, III. 


survey courses in the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, and the physical sciences, 
a course in statistics, the courses in Library 
Science, some courses in accounting, and a 
thesis involving original research compar- 
able to that required for a Doctor’s degree. 
This thesis requirement is made necessary 
by the fact that university administrators 
maintain that a librarian who does not 
know the problems confronting research 
workers thru his own experience cannot 
judge their needs intelligently. 

I would eliminate the usual requirements 
of majors and minors in the interests of 
obtaining a well-rounded liberal education. 

I am including as an integral part of this 
article a model course of study leading to 
the professional degree (whatever it may 
be called) in Librarianship. 


SUMMARY OF COURSE OF STUDY 
Semester 
hours 
Preparatory courses 
French Language and Literature . . 18 
German Language and Literature . , 18 
ORIG EADOUEED «6 oc ccdsicce ss 6 
Peaking LOGGERS cc cccsscecvces o< 6 
English Language and Literature ...... 18 
PANCICAR LEANED oc istaniscccdess 6 
Comparative Literature ............... 6 
SOCIAE ‘SOMME soa ve ve nersnss ; ic, en 
Natural Science Survey ............... 6 
Physical Science Survey ............00. 6 
oe a ee a eee 4 
DOOR ios dan wbidb sas nb ea dekekes 6 
Adult Education meh as ek a 3 
History of Modern Education ... ‘ 4 
State and Local Government . 4 
years ere 122 
Library courses 
Cataloging (iste cteddecbhstaedvgasass. t 
CONN © ois AKecdcedadarncctessdand 4 
ONEE oink iho cnn ps dehatedinsssessed Jn 
a) ne a Se ee 2 
DRE pa scdacas can kea ee bSaes vecn cha 2 
Bibliography and Order Work ........ 5 
WU MOE cacxsnecethenavesnudes 8 
Documents rorya ey ry See 6 
Subject Bibliography ..... 3 
Library Administration _— 7 
Research in Special Problems .. 6 
POORER Nance teGesecrddatisciecnase. 26 
WOR daadiceedciaregas 80 
Grand total 202 








Outstanding U. S. Government 
Publications of 1939 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HE U.S. Government Printing Office is prob- 

ably the largest and most prolific publishing 
house in the world. Each year it publishes thou- 
sands of books and pamphlets on a great variety 
of subjects. 

To select from this large group of titles, 
the librarian must check complete catalogs put out 
by the Superintendent of Documents, although a 
few selection aids are available. Kathryn N. Mil- 
ler's The selection of United States serial docu- 
ments for liberal arts colleges is a great help in 
the selection of serials. The Weekly list of se- 
lected United States government publications is 
one of the current annotated selective lists avail- 
able. Another appears irregularly in The booklist. 

This is the second annual list of outstanding 
U.S. government publications and represents a se- 
lection of those books and pamphlets which will 
probably be most generally useful in libraries. It 
is hoped that the list may supply librarians with a 
convenient annual summary of U.S. government 
publishing. 

In the following list, all items have paper cov- 
ers unless otherwise noted. All priced publica- 
tions are for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. In addition to those 
items listed as being free, many of the priced pub- 
lications may be obtained free of charge by libra- 
rians if the requests for them are sent to the issu- 
ing departments or agencies instead of to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Agriculture 
c 
Index to publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1931-1935. 1937 [1939] 
518p (Department of Agriculture) Cloth, 
$1.25 

This is a continuation of a very important an 
alytical index and covers all the publications of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture the years 1931 
ta 1935. All publications of the Department are 
indexed by author and subject except articles in 
periodicals issued by the bureaus. Articles in the 
Journal of agricultural research and the Official 

record are, however, included. 


American History 


American armies and battlefields in Europe; a his- 
tory, guide, and reference book. 1938 [1939] 
547p_ illus (American Battle Monuments 
Commission) Cloth, $2.75 


A concise reference book on the accomplishments 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in Europe 
during the World Jar. Contains many official 
photographs from American, German and Allied 
sources, as well as maps and sketches of many 
kinds. Included among these are three large col- 
ored maps covering the operations of the American 
divisions in the Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel and 

* Acting Public Service Librarian, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Meuse-Argonne regions, the three areas in France 


where most American action occurred. 

Highways of history; the pictorial story of the 
improvement of transportation in Colonial 
America and the United States during the 
past four centuries. {1939} 75p illus (Bu- 
reau of Public Roads) 25c 


A reproduction in black and white of thirty-five 
dioramas shown at the Public Roads Bureau's ex 
hibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1939. Opposite each picture is 
printed the appropriate part of the exhibit’s spoken 
narrative. Useful in the study of American history 


4 manual on the origin and development of 
Washington {D.C.}. 1939 365p illus (75th 
Cong. 3d sess. S. doc. 178) Cloth, $2 

A readable history of the National Ca 


mn 


] +} 
pital with 


many full page illustrations of its development 
Will be useful in high schools in the study of 
civics. 


American Resources 


Energy resources and national policy. 1939 
illus (National Resources Committee) $1 


Oil, coal, natural gas and water power are the 
principal energy resources here considered in rela 
tion to each other and to the national econon 
structure. Recommendations for their prudent util! 
zation and conservation are given. 

A 42-page digest of this report, entitled Our 
energy resources, has been issued and is available 
for 10c. 


structure of the American economy: ae 
Basic characteristics. 1939 396p illus (Na- 
tional Resources Committee) $1 


Outlines the available resources and the structural 
organization of American economy as a background 
for attempts at the solution of the problem of idle 
man power and wasted resources. The structure of 
the American ecanomy is examined under three 
main heads: first, the economic bases for production 
are considered—the wants calling for satisfaction 
and the resources available for use in filling wants; 
second, the structure of production through which 
resources are used to fill wants are discussed ; third, 
the influences which give organization to the activ 
ity of individuals composing the American economy 
are considered. 


135p 


The 


Aviation 


Digest of the civil air regulations for student and 
private pilots. 1939 44p illus (Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Civil aeronautics bulletin 
no. 22) 10c 

Provides students and private pilots with federal 
regulations regarding pilot rating, air traffic routes, 
aircraft registration and other regulations. 

Primary ground study manual. 1939 100p illus 
(Civil Aeronautics Authority, Civil aeronau- 
tics bulletin no. 21) 15c 

Included is information on the history of avia 
tion, theory of flight, parachutes, aircraft power 
plants, aircraft instruments, and airport traffic con 
trol procedures and phraseologies. The treatment 
of these subjects is nontechnical wherever possible 
in order that it may be understood by students of 
nontechnical training. 
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“This manual has been prepared by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority for use as a textbook in the 
Nation-wide vocational flight-training program, in 
augurated during the 1939-40 school year.’’—Intro- 
duction 


B OOo ks 


s and practice governing the use and issue of 
books. 1939 22p (Library of Congress) 
Free from the Library of Congress 


A summary of the Library's practice regarding 


persons who may draw books, the books that may 
be drawn, the use permitted and the facilities for 
use. 

ing books for the blind; catalog of titles 


placed in the distributing libraries, August 
1934 to June 1938. 1939 16p (Library of 
Congress, Project, Books for the Adult Blind) 
Free from the Library of Congress 














A classified list of phonograph records of books 
available on loan to the blind These book records 
are distributed through twenty-seven libraries, the 
list of libraries being given in this pamphlet 

A supplementary list ha ecn issued covering 
the tit placed in th listributing libraries from 
Jul 8 to June 

‘ , 
Business 
, , ; 7 y t 
wmer markel data bandbook, 1939 edition 
1939 464p (Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Domestic commerce series 
no. 102) Cloth, $1 15 

Presents in conveni fo the principal con 
sumer market statistics availalt on small geographic 
area Gives, for states, counties and cities with a 
population of 2,500 « the number of in 
habitants, volume and type of business and indus 
try, employment statistics, retail distribution by 
kinds of business, number of persons in various in 
come groups and oth indicators of consumer pur 
chasing power. This handbook is of definite value 
to anyone who analyzes n ets and trading areas. 
strial market data handbook of the United 
State 1939 907p (Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Domestic commerce ser- 











ies no. 107) Cloth, $2.50 
The use f this volume is not limited to those 
inte ted marketing Scarch, since it Summarizes 
wnveniently a large amount of census data Tables 
include information on employment and wages in 
ties of 10,000 population and over, location of 
n ifacturing indust by state, county and type 
of industry, distril mn of manufacturers’ sales, 
et 
rh andbook is an effort to assemble for each 
of the counties of the United States the basic 
statistical facts upon which manufacturers of indus 
trial goods and supplies may build their individual 
arket studies, and, ther measure the possibility 


l their 





al and profitable distribution of 





ceochoniien in every section and every ‘industry of 
the country. Foreword 
aring shipments to British countries (except 
Canada); documentary requirements and cus- 
toms regulations. 1939 218p (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade pro- 
motion series no. 154) 25c 

This book is the result of an effort to bring 


together, in brief form, the essential facts regarding 
the documentary requirements and customs regula 
tions of the many and widely dispersed areas (ex 
the British 


cept Canada) constituting Empire, for 
the guidance of the American exporter in preparing 
his shipments to those areas, so as to minimize 
uncertainty at this end and to avoid extra expense 


and trouble to the customer at the foreign destina- 
tion."’—Foreword 


75\ 


Buying Guides 


Cotton shirts for men and boys. 1939 14p illus 
(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ bulle- 
tin no. 1837) 5c 


Gives information relating to qualities to look for 
in buying shirts, such as quality of fabrics, accuracy 
of cut, workmanship and comfort of fit. 


Hosiery for women; a buying guide. 1939 23p 
illus (Department of Agriculture, Miscel- 
laneous publication no. 342) 10c 

A graphic description of the ten points 
ers should watch in selecting stockings in 
get the best value for their m 
points as fiber, weight, construction, 
appearance, colorfastness, ar 


ney 





d explains 


hose wear out faster than others 
Judging fabric quality. 1939 22p illus (Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ bulletin 
no. 1831) 5c 
Facts on modern fabric constructios 















are brought together here to serve as a | ground 
for the cansumer in judging quality. Practical tests 
for the identification of cotton, linen, silk, wool 
uyon and synthetics are given along with informa 
ym on weave, design, colorfastn d shrinkage 


Childre nN 


Habit clinics for child guidance 
dren's Bureau, Publication no 
Explains the habit clinic’s procedu 


1939 97p (Chil- 
15¢ 


135) 





with habit problems associated with 
ing, elimination, anger, destructivenes 
et Case histories illustrating problems 


are given 


College Education 
Economic status of college alumni 1939 207p 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, no. 10) 
25c 

This is the first national ever 

college men and women fare after gr 
swers to questionnaires were received 
46,000 alumni of 31 representative 
include such information as ages of 
status, living conditions, first jobs, 
employment status, salaries, etc. 


made of how 


duation An 


study 





from 


institution 





Economic status of university women in the 
U.S. A. 1939 70p (Women’s Bureau, Bul 
letin no. 170) 15c 

These data, assembled from 8,7 questionnaires 


returned by the gainfully employed members of tl 
American Association of University Women, re 
education and training to ion and 
and give important information 
nations account of 


uth. 






occu 


on sex, marita Sta » age 


Consumers 


Consumer expenditures in the United States; esti 
mates for 1935-36. 1939 195p illus (Na- 
tional Resources Committee) 50c 

Depicts average patterns of consumer spending at 
different income levels from existing data on con 
sumer purchases, and uses these average patterns as 


a basis for estimates concerning the total national 
family and individual consumption for 1935-36. 
The material here presented forms part of a 


arger study of consumption demands in rela 


] 
i 
productive 





resources undertaken by the National 
Resources Planning Board (formerly the National 
Resources Committee). The first report, Consumer 
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Consumers’ 


Education in the United States of America. 


incomes in the United States, published in 1938 
showed the magnitude of consumer income an 
how the total income was divided among the vari- 
ous groups of the population in 1935-36. The 
—— volume shows how these incomes were used 
consumers—how much was spent for food, 
clothing, housing, and other major classes of con- 
sumer goods and services; how much was paid out 
as gifts and as certain personal taxes; and how 
much was saved. 
A 47-page digest of the above two reports, en- 
titled The consumer spends his income, has been 
issued and is available for 10c. 


cooperation in the United States, 
1936. 1939 207p illus (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin no. 659) 25c 


Based upon an extensive survey conducted during 
1937, this bulletin contains one of the most com- 
plete factual reports on state and federal credit 
unions and consumer cooperatives yet to appear. 
Contains sections on retail distributive associations, 
local service associations, telephone associations, 
credit unions, insurance associations, etc. 


Education 
Education in the forty-eight states. 1939 199p 
(Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 


study no. 1) 30c 


This is a study of the public educational pro- 
gtams of the various states, with special reference 
to variations in their quality. Among the topics 
considered are public donates education, secon- 
dary education, the junior college, problems of the 
modern curriculum, health education, rural educa- 
tion, education for the Negro, handicapped chil- 
dren, private education, and higher and adult edu- 
cation, 


1939 
55p illus (Office of Education, Bulletin 
1939, misc. no. 3) 15c¢ 

A pictorial survey of American education pre- 
pared in connection with the eighth conference of 
the World Federation of Education Associations. 
Written for a South American audience and avail- 
able in Spanish and Portuguese translations. 


Handbook and directory of the U.S. Office of 


Education, 1939. 1939 26p (Office of Edu- 
cation) Free from the Office of Education 


Presents brief and concise information in regard 
to the purposes and services of the Office of Educa- 
tion, including a directory of the present profes- 
sional personnel. 


Game Laws 


Regulations relating to migratory birds and certain 


game mammals, 1939. 1939 13p (Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Wildlife circular no. 1) 
Sc 

Federal regulations are first given in detail, fol- 
lowed by a synopsis by state of open seasons and 
bag limits on migratory game birds. Contains a list 
of Federal and state officials from whom copies of 
game laws may be obtained. 


Government Manual 


United States government manual, October 1939. 


1939 551p illus (Office of Government Re- 
ports) Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75c 

Designed as a reference book to provide source 
material that will answer questions concerning the 
creation, Organization, personnel, functions and ac- 
tivities of all branches of the Federal government. 
Beginning with the October 1939 issue, the Manual 
appears in a new form. A compact, easily handled 
book has replaced the former loose-leaf volume. 
The Manual is now published in three editions an- 


The 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


nually, October, February and July, in order that 
all personnel and organization changes may be 
brought up to date. The annual subscription price 
of $2.00 (paper binding) or $3.50 (cloth binding) 
includes the three editions. 

This issue is the first edition of the Manual pub- 
lished since the government reorganization became 
effective, July 1, 1939. The changes brought about 
and complete charts of the reorganization are in- 
cluded. Incorporated for the first time also are 
sections on the Supreme Court, the Executive Office 
of the President, the Congress and the District of 
Columbia. 


Health 


communicable diseases. 1939 111p_ illus 
(Public Health Service, Miscellaneous publi- 
cation no. 30) 25c 


An authoritative and practical guide to more 
than 40 contagious U.S. diseases, designed for stu- 
dents in high schools and junior colleges. Graphic 
photographs are included to emphasize the social 
implications of diseases, and a glossary of scientific 
terms is appended. This is one of the most ambi 
tious popular works yet Public 
Health Service and will widely 
used. 


the 
be 


put out by 
undoubtedly 


Directions for restoring the apparently drowned; 


for saving drowning persons by swimming to 
their relief, and for the treatment of ‘frost- 
bites. 1939 12p illus (U.S. Coast guard) 
5c 


A description of the Howard or direct method in 
combination with the Sylvester method of restoring 
the apparently drowned. Since these methods are 
only usable when two or three men are at hand, 
an adaptation of the Schafer or prone pressure 
method is given as a guide in cases where one 
person has to act alone. 


Food and life; yearbook of agriculture, 1939. 


Good teeth. 


1939 1165p illus (Department of Agricul- 
ture) Cloth, $1.50 


A comprehensive study of the science of human 
and animal nutrition as it stands today. Contains 
both technical and nontechnical material, so that it, 
will be useful to different groups of readers. A 
good bibliography is included, as well as an index. 


1939 6p (Public Health Service, 
Supplement no. 149 to the Public health re- 
ports) 5c 

A handy pamphlet on the growth and care of the 


teeth. The need of supervision by a competent 
dentist as well as personal hygiene is emphasized. 


Hobbies 


A description of United States postage stamps, 


4-H 


1847-1939. 1939 134p illus (Post Office 
Department) Cloth, 75c; paper, 25c 

A booklet for the philatelist and the reference 
librarian, containing descriptions and _ illustrations 
of all adhesive postage stamps issued by the U.S. 
government. 


A 65-page Junior Edition of the above title is 
available for 10c. 


club insect manual. 1939 63p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous publi- 
cation no. 318) 10c 

This manual has many uses for the person in- 
terested in the hobby of insect collecting. Informa- 
tion is given on the collection and identification of 
insects, their life histories and control. Contains 
many helpful illustrations. 
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Make it of leather. 1939 33p illus (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade pro- 
motion series no. 190) 10c 


Detailed instructions are here given for the per- 
son interested in the hobby of leathercraft. Meth- 
working leather are fully described and 
suggestions for projects are included 


Household 


Fireproofing Christmas trees. 1939 5p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Leaflet no. 193) 5c 


Gives information relating to fire-resisting chemi- 
cals which make the Chrismas tree practically fire- 
proof and thus reduce the holiday fire hazard, De 
tailed directions for applying the chemicals are 
given. 


ods of 
many 


Washing, cleaning, and polishing materials. 1939 
63p (National Bureau of Standards, Circular 
no. 424) 15c¢ 

Information on the general composition and uses 
of the common varieties of soaps, followed by other 
detergent or laundry aids, such as bleaches, sours, 
bluings and starch. Dry-cleaning operations are 
described along with carpet and upholstery cleaners. 


Sections are devoted to furniture and automobile 
polishes, metal polish, floor wax, glass cleaner, 
stove polish, shoe polish, sweeping compounds, 


wall -_ cleaner and floor oils. A list of addi- 
tional references on the subjects covered by this 
circular is also included. 


Public Works 


America builds; the record of PWA. 1939 298p 
illus (Public Works Administration) 70c 


This publication was prepared ‘“‘in order to pre- 
sent in a single, comprehensive report, such essen- 
tial information regarding the history, experience 
and activities of PWA as may be of interest to 
citizens generally as well as to students of the 
theory of public works and its efficacy in helping 
toa bring about economic recovery.’’—Foreword 

A lively, well illustrated account of the activities 
and philosophy behind the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. 


Public buildings; a survey of the architecture of 
projects constructed by Federal and other 
governmental bodies between 1933 and 1939. 
1939 697p illus (Federal Works Agency) 
Cloth, $2.50 


This book illustrates 620 projects from over 
26,000 built between 1933 and 1939 with the finan- 
cial assistance of the Public Works Administration. 
It is a comprehensive survey of the architecture of 
most of the public buildings recently constructed in 
the U.S. Contains many pages of pictures and 
sketch plans, and is the first book of this kind to 
be published in the U.S. 


Schools 


Accredited higher institutions, 1938. 1939 212p 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, no. 16) 
20c 

The latest edition of this listing of colleges and 
universities according to their ratings is useful to 
university and college officers in evaluating transfer 
credits, by state departments of education in check- 
ing teachers’ credentials, and by high-school stu- 

dents as a guide to recognized institutions. 


Accredited secondary schools 
1939 179p (Office of 
1939, no. 2) 20c 

This list is published about every four years to 
assist admissions officers of colleges and universities 
and to help young people choose a_ secondary 
school of standard grade. 


in the United States. 
Education, Bulletin 
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Social Problems 


Depression pioneers. 1939 19p illus (Works 
Progress Administration, Social problems, 
no. 1) Free from the Work Projects Admin- 
istration 

This pamphlet is the first of a series designed to 
present reliable nontechnical information on social 
problems of general interest. The first number 
deals with migratory labor, and is based on Mi- 
grant families, a 192-page comprehensive discussion 
published by the Works Progress Administration in 
1938. 

Other pamphlets in this series are: no. 2, Rural 
youth; no. 3, Rural relief and recovery. 


Style Manual 


United States Government Printing Office style 
manual. 1939 346p (Government Printing 
Office) Cloth, $1 


A revised edition of a handy manual of rules 
regarding typographical forms adopted for use in 
government publications. Besides rules on such 
matters as ae a erg ee abbreviations and use of 
figures, it includes other information useful to edi- 
tors and copy preparers,. such as names of coun- 
tries, principal calveads, lists of compound words 
in general use spelled with or without a hyphen, 
etc. Also has a short section on foreign languages. 

A 195-page abridged edition of the above title 
is available for 25c. 


Venereal Diseases 
»spitals and dispensaries for the treatment of 
venereal diseases. 1939 69p (Public Health 
Service, Supplement no. 4 to Venereal dis- 
ease information) 10c 


A list by state and city, giving name and loca 
tion of hospital or dispensary, whether treatment is 
free and kinds of venereal diseases treated. 


~ 
~ 


V7 
W omen 
Woman wage earner; her situation today. 1939 
56p (Women’s Bureau, Bulletin no. 172) 


10¢ 

A brief survey in readable form of the occupa- 
tional status of women wage earners, including ma- 
terial on where they are at work, whether oppor- 
tunities for them are increasing or decreasing, what 
they earn, to what extent they are unemployed and 
to what extent they are organized. 


Young People 


chools and sex education. 1939 110p 
(Public Health Service, Educational publica- 
tion no. 7) 20c 

Because it believes that sex education can be best 
carried out by those agencies which, like the 
schools, come closely in contact with young people, 
the Public Health Service has published this useful 
guide for thase who would promote or impart sex 
education. | 


High 


Excellent bibliographies are included. 


Short-time camps; a manual for 4-H leaders. 1939 
90p illus (Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous publication no. 346) 15c 

A very practical handbook providing concise in- 
formation for the camp leader on camp sites, physi- 
cal equipment, sanitation, safety, food planning and 
service, business management, camp organization 
and conduct, and the camp program. A useful bib- 
liography is appended. 








Metamorphosis of a Public Library 


Helen Irene Peterson * 


LIBRARY, born in the old town fire 

barn in a room thinly partitioned off 
from the village jail, later fell heir to an 
abandoned gasoline filling station, and the 
next year was recognized nationally as an 
example of community build-up service. 

Such is the history of the Gretna (Ne- 
braska) library. Gretna, population 475, 
had no public library until 1929 when the 
Woman's Club secured from the village 
board the free use of a room in the town 
and a donation of twelve books. Around 
this nucleus they established a public library. 

The library moved in where the town fire- 
fighting equipment. moved out. The loca- 
tion was undesirable, the quarters small, 
poorly ventilated and badly lighted. How- 
ever, for nine years the club carried on 
while the number of books increased from 
12 to 1800, and circulation rose to 1910 
volumes in 1937. By then the library had 
definitely outgrown the quarters where ex- 
pansion and improvement were impossible. 

A well-located corner lot in town had for 
years only weeds for the public to see and 
taxes for the owners to pay, on it a nailed- 
up, billboarded gasoline filling station, un- 
used since the route of the highway was 
changed. A committee of women contacted 
the owners, the Standard Oil Company of 
Nebraska, and the property was turned over 
to the club as a gift, the only stipulation 
being that it must always be used as a public 
library. 

Improving and equipping the boarded-up 
eyesore to dispense culture and education 
through books, instead of gasoline and oil 
through pumps, cost $835.65. Considerable 
repairing and remodeling were necessary in 
order to make the place usable at all, and it 
secured more satisfactory and much more 
economical to make rather extensive im- 
provements to make the place really adequate 
at the outset instead of accomplishing the 
job piecemeal. 

There has never been a library tax levy, 
but, spread over the years, the village has 
given the cause $225, and, while the library 
was in its original location, provided free 
light and heat as well as space. Beyond this 
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help the Woman's Club, composed of 19 
farm and town women, has raised the neces- 
sary wherewithal for maintenance and 
growth. A considerable number of books 
have been donated and many volumes have 
come to it through the channels of the 
federation. 

Library cards are free. There is a special 
children’s book corner. Rural schools are 
permitted to check out books for extended 
periods. About one-third of the total num- 
ber of library patrons are rural. Club mem- 
bers serve as librarians without pay. 








Aftermath of a Hoax 


By Emma L. Patterson * 


It was all a hoax. I never 

really found any Gutenberg Bibles; I 
have never even been abroad; and what is 
more, I am cured of hoaxing for the rest 
of my life. 

It was Mr. Wilson’s fault. Yes, I 
the gentleman who publishes all those em- 
nenily reliable indexes and things. He insti- 

gated this gross deception of the public, and 
wha is more, he is entirely unrepentant ; 
he still chuckles about it. 

It started in the fall of 1937 when I sub- 
mitted to him for publication a one-act play 
based on the life of Gutenberg. Mr. Wilson 
suggested that I write an article pretending 
that I had found a large number of Guten- 
berg Bibles in a monastery near Mainz. I 
entertained the idea favorably but did not 
act on it for two years. Then the war broke 
out. and a newspaper account of the using 
of old books as barricades suggested a timely 
angle that could be given the story. It was 
still “without form and void’ however until 
one day I noticed in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that Gutenberg had owed money 
to St. Thomas’ church. This furnished the 
shred of real evidence I needed. I went to 
the New York Public Library and began 
studying guidebooks of the city of Strass- 
bourg. 

The article appeared in the February Bu/ 
letin followed by an editorial note which I 
in my innocence thought adequate to unde- 
ceive the public. 

After that the deluge! There were in- 
dignant letters, doubting letters, thrilled 
and credulous letters. There were even 
long distance telephone calls. Two nation- 
ally known newspapers published condensa- 


CONFESS. 


mean 


tions of the story as fact. Without intend- 
ing it, I had “taken in’ a considerable group 
of people. And a highly intelligent group 


they were too, the majority of them admin- 
istrators in large city libraries. 
I quote from some of their letters: 


“Your article in Wilson Bulletin was 
completely convincing to me and alto- 
gether thrilling. I am sorry that I have 
not more background in this field but 
you have stimulated an interest that I 
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did not know I possessed. I hope that 
your adventure will have a_ sequel 
though I do not see how it is possible 
in a mad world like ours.” 

‘In many ways your story is fabulous 
but on the other hand you have made 
it very reasonable. How could you 
have left without attempting to acquire 
one of these volumes? That is the 
amazing part of the story.” 

“I confess I thought it was an imag- 
inary story. I wonder if you would be 
kind enough to tell me whether it was 
a ‘really truly incident.’ 


Without exception they were good sports, 
and when told that they had been fooled, 
replied in the best of humor. 


“I must confess that I am appalled 
that so cordial aeperson can be at the 
same time such a hardened sinner. You 
had better blush! I am hoping to meet 
you some day and when I do, I'll ex- 
pect you to blush for me in person as | 
am blushing at my gullibility. But 
then, I am very gullible, I am afraid. I 
still like to believe in the pirate’s treas- 
ure on Oak Island, Audubon as the 
Dauphin and everything but Santa 
Claus. So don't be at all proud at fool- 
ing me. 

“I hope some day you will give the 
library world a complete book of fairy 
tales for I am sure you could write 
most delightful ones.” 


Yes, I am proud to have made the ac- 
quaintance of these people, even under cir- 
cumstances so damning to my character, and 
I herewith assure them that never again need 
they doubt my verity. I swear on a stack of 
Bibles—O dear me, no! What am I saying? 

There is a poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wherein he describes what happened 
once when he was as funny as he could be. 
A servant burst his waistband laughing and 
finally fell into a fit. Holmes concludes: 


“And since, I never dare to write as 
funny as I can.” 
Like him I have resolved never again to 
write as convincing as I can unless I mean 
it. 








Thanks to the Library 


By Mabel Louise Kennedy * 


667 “HERE ain’t any good books in this 
library basket.”’ This is the alibi of 
poor readers. I sympathize with them. How 
absolutely hopeless they must feel when 
confronted by the books which they are 
supposed to be able to read! They don't 
understand the vocabulary; they can't 
phrase; they have eye difficulties; the sub- 
ject matter is not of their world; it’s all an 
impossible undertaking. Truly, they are to 
be pitied despite the fact that their compen- 
sations may be very irritating at times. 

“Avoid trouble” is a good motto when 
dealing with any type of children, and it 
is particularly true for slow junior high stu- 
dents. With the thought of preventing the 
grumblings of my poor readers, I turned to 
the library for a detour around their antag- 
onistic attitude. As I djdn’t want them to 
have a chance to complain that there were 
no good books, I took my troubles to the 
Public Library, where I found some books 
with large print and many pictures. They 
were about aeroplanes, locomotives, auto- 
mobiles, policemen, firemen, aviators, ani- 
mals—all a part of the world of these chil- 
dren. I recalled my childhood thrill at see- 
ing that monster, the threshing machine, 
rumble up the road in front of my house. 
Would I not have read avidly a well illus- 
trated book about this machine? So would 
my class read about things on their social 
horizon when told in simple language. 

In this case a well laid plan did not go 
awry. Before the books were passed out, 
the children were actually asking for them. 
In one corner I set up a library nook 
with a collection of interesting catalogs sent 
me by a librarian who is a master of the 
art of initiating children into the joys of 
reading. A tall thin volume from the spe- 
cial library basket was placed conspicuously 
in the center of a row of ordinary books. 
This little nook was my web and like the 
spider I watched. Without ever an invita- 
tion children from all classes began to 
saunter back to the nook. Their interest in 
the catalogs was amazing, but even more 
so was their delight in the decoy volume. 
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Finally one day a boy from the class of 
poor readers held up the book and said, 
“Got any more like this?’ I tried to an- 
swer quite casually, “Yes, a basketful. 
Would you like them?” Without a grum- 
ble, they took the books; it is equally im- 
portant that later they willingly discussed 
what they had read. 

“Never rest on your oars,” is another 
good motto for teachers. I realized that 
these children would have to be given 
another push if they were to go further in 
the fold of pleasure reading. Here, I en- 
listed the aid of three bright classes in a 
dramatization project. True, I didn’t con- 
fide to them that I wanted new vistas 
opened up for my poor readers. Instead, 
I asked them if they would not like to 
show the school at large what could be 
had at the library for vacation reading. I 
felt that while pursuing our own purposes 
we might also make a slight gesture of 
appreciation to the library. 

The spirit of adventure brightens the 
horizon in school as in life. The children 
being young adventurers anyway, entered 
into the library project with zest. Merely 
to walk across the stage gives them a thrill. 
Beyond this they had unconscious pay in 
using their creative powers. 

For the teacher the adventure was more 
or less a series of surprises in the unfolding 
of the powers of the children. Here was 
a boy who had always been quite matter of 
fact. Overnight he learned the part of the 
Friendly Waiter from David Copperfield 
and played it with understanding and un- 
mistakable histrionic ability. How could 
anyone know that this twelve year old girl 
who always seemed careless and indifferent 
lived in a world of imagination where the 
characters from books moved with clarity 
and humor? As she portrayed Fraulein 
from Heidi, it was not only apparent that 
her imagination was peopled with living 
beings, but also that she possessed the 
power to make these beings live for others. 
From this standpoint the undertaking was 
as valuable to me as to the children, 
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In order to Jaunch the project, we formu- 
lated a plan and a few rules. First we 
obtained from the library information about 
the offerings for summer reading. Next we 
wrote a little playlet which was the medium 
of our propaganda for vacation reading. 
Not only did we publish in this way the 
information about obtaining books for vaca- 
tion, but we also introduced scenes from 
books with the hope that pleasurable glimp- 
ses of good books might entice some chil- 
dren to the library. The fact that we were 
cooperating with the library was empha- 
sized by a rule that any book chosen for 
dramatization must appear on the junior 
high school shelf at the library. Here of 
course a hidden motive was to bar some 
privately owned books which could hardly 
be classed as good literature. The selection 
of Tom Sawyer, Heidi, Penrod and Sam, 
David Copperfield, and Alice in Wonder- 
land for production was not accomplished 
without discarding some sketches from 
other books not approved by the library. 

The writing of the main playlet was an 
individual matter, but the scenes from books 
were done by groups. The fact that an oc- 
casional assembly program at school had 
not been entirely successful, sharpened the 
children’s critical faculties. They tried to 
see how a scene would appear to the school 
at large. Was there anything ridiculous, 
inconsistent, or anything which could be 
taken in another way than that intended? 
When one little girl who was trying to 
work out a scene from Little Men an- 
nounced, “I am Mother Bhaer and this is 
Father Bhaer,” she was promptly told that 


she sounded like the story of the Three 
Bears and would probably be laughed at. 
Sometimes a sketch which lacked life or 


point was reconstructed to make it usable. 
So in our own way we were learning that 
intelligence is a social possession rather than 
purely individual. 

One day a member of a group arose and 
said, “Paul and I have been left out of this 
scene and we feel that it is unfair.” The 
very brilliant little chairman turned pink 
and spluttered as he tried to explain. He 
found that public opinion demanded that 
in some way he include the two boys in 
his undertaking. The opposite thing hap- 
pened in another group which was giving 
a cut from Tom Sawyer. The chairman 
announced that as there were not enough 
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parts to go around he had added a few. 
Is it too much to believe that such coopera- 
tive activities are building for democracy? 

The group which tried to produce ‘‘Pen- 
rod” found themselves in difficulty. The 
boy chosen to be ‘‘Penrod’’ looked the part, 
but couldn’t act it. The critics proclaimed 
that the scene was ‘no good” and might as 
well be dropped, but the tiny chairman 
borrowed the colonel’s son from another 
group whose scene had been disbarred be- 
cause their book was not approved by the 
library. Altho the colonel’s son was a gen- 
tleman, he thoroly understood Penrod. The 
day of the performance, the chairman, as 
the barber, walked onto the stage with a 
pair of clippers obtained goodness knows 
where and a small sheet taken from the 
baby’s crib. The colonel’s son transformed 
into Penrod Schofield himself swaggered up 
to the barber’s chair followed by a huge 
dog, yes, a live one. When I saw tufts of 
dark curly hair falling under the clippers I 
trembled at the realism and held my breath 
lest the dog, too, go realistic and snap at 
the other actors, but the audience thundered 
their applause. The little chairman and the 
colonel’s son had shown us that victory 
may be wrested from failure. 

Of costuming and stage scenery there is 
little to say. The actors selected a few ac- 
cessories suggestive of their parts. We 
wished to emphasize characterizations rather 
than costumes and scenery. 

A junior high school audience would 
love to have the privilege of the hook 


Since they are denied that fun, they take 
other more subtle ways of showing disap- 
proval. Likewise they freely express ap- 


preciation. This is particularly true of the 
slow children who can do little in the field 
of dramatics; they are most critical. When 
my slow group came into after the 
play and announced that the show was 
“swell” it seemed that from the standpoint 
of their interest our efforts were crowned 
with success. I hope that they were stimu- 
lated to seek for themselves more entertain- 
ment in reading, but this may be more or 
less wishful thinking since all their en- 
vironment is probably against the pursuit of 
intellectual pleasure. If this home influ- 
ence is counteracted, it will be because 
somebody patiently toils with them over a 
period of years; the school and the library 
are good teammates for this undertaking. 


class 








Why Classify Periodicals? 


By Hans Muller * 


HE idea of collections of books and 

periodicals placed on shelves according 
to sizes or accession numbers does not gen- 
erally appeal to librarians today, and even 
a simple alphabetical arrangement of non- 
fiction seems to carry medieval connotations. 
Grouping of reading matter by subjects is 
deemed by many the only respectable meth- 
od for modern libraries, whereas others 
point to the lack of convincing evidence to 
support the need for classification in libra- 
ries with closed stacks and elaborate dic- 
tionary catalogs. As a matter of fact, the 
subject catalog may often serve as a much 
more articulate indicator of the resources 
and deficiencies of a library than the shelf- 
list; and to grant over-anxious patrons— 
including graduate students and instructors 
—access to the non-fiction shelves without 
first initiating them into the mysteries and 
potentialities of the general catalog and 
varicus analytical indexes may be considered 
tantamount to irresponsible negligence on 
the part of the librarian. A similar prob- 
lem is presented by periodicals: the efficient 


unlocking of their contents can only be 


accomplished thru the use of catalogs, in- 
dexes, abstracts, digests, footnotes, and other 
bibliographic reference aids. Classification 
symbols appear to be more or less super- 
fluous decorations on the backs of bound 
volumes; and it is, at least, doubtful 
whether the physical inconvenience caused 
by the scattering of related material in an 
alphabetical arrangement is sufficiently seri- 
ous to justify the spending of time and 
money on classification. 

Numerous questions of this kind are 
likely to be raised before a library would 
decide to classify its entire collection of 
bound periodicals. In order to get an idea 
of the magnitude of such an undertaking, 
one need only consider the load of work 
added to the duties of the library staff: All 
the catalog cards for periodicals must be 
withdrawn from the public catalog, so that 
L.C. symbols can be transcribed on their 
margins. Many L.C. assignments must be 
changed and adapted to the library's peculiar 


* Assistant, Periodical Department, Sullivan Memorial 
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needs. New class numbers have to be as- 
signed to periodicals for which the Library 
of Congress has issued no printed cards. 
Then all the cards must be refiled, and the 
shelf-list rearranged. The backs of bound 
volumes have to be stamped or lettered, and, 
finally, the whole collection of periodicals 
must be shifted and rearranged on the 
shelves. The spending of so much staff 
time requires some rational justification, for 
which the following remarks attempt to 
supply a basis. 

The most obvious argument in favor of 
classification of bound periodicals is the 
contention that material on related subjects 
will be kept together. To the sceptic this 
does not seem an absolute necessity in view 
of the fact (somewhat exaggerated, of 
course) that almost all subjects have become 
so closely interconnected as to make any 
classification scheme appear arbitrary to a 
considerable degree. None will manage to 
assemble near one spot in the stacks all the 
material needed by a scholarly student. (This 
resembles a familiar argument against de- 
centralization of college libraries.) Yet, as 
long as a great many specialized periodicals 
remain untouched by indexing or abstract 
ing services, a grouping by subjects does 
offer a much more convenient approach 
than an alphabetical arrangement. Further- 
more, classification would facilitate the 
breaking-up of a collection if departmental 
libraries should ever be formed, or if future 
conditions should necessitate the shelving 
of periodicals with books on the same sub- 
ject. 


Changed Titles 


Changes of title are common occurrences 
among magazines. In an alphabetical ar 
rangement the Bookman is separated from 
its successor, the American Review; or if 
they are kept together, a dummy saying 
“Bookman see American Review’ (or vice 
versa) must be provided. Dummies may, 
and frequently do, get out of place. From 
such situations misunderstandings are liable 
to arise, as in the case of a student who 
would infer that, because the Bookman is 
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not in its “rightful” place, the library does 
not possess that magazine. Similarly, pages 
could hardly be blamed for reshelving the 
Bookman under B after the dummy had 
been misplaced. Thus, parts of the same 
magazine might wander into two different 
sections of the stacks and stay separated 
until the next reading of the shelves. 

Only thru the proper use of Cutter num- 
bers can this problem be satisfactorily and 
permanently solved. Essentially the rule 
provides that a periodical always retains the 
Cutter number assigned to it at first, no 
matter how often the title should subse- 
quently change. Thus, the American Review 
inherits the Bookman’s Cutter number B78 
and passes it on to its own descendants until 
the periodical ceases publication. An exami- 
nation of a few L.C. cards reveals that the 
Library of Congress seems to follow the 
Opposite practice, which would defeat one 
of the chief purposes of assigning Cutter 
numbers to periodicals. As instances may 
be cited the American Review, which is 
given the new Cutter number A462 on an 
L.C. card; Recreation, instead of retaining 
the number originally assigned to Play- 
ground, receives the new Cutter number R5, 
etc. In this way the undesirable dispersion 
of the volumes of a magazine that has 
adopted a new title is not curbed at all un- 
less the Cutter number of all the previous 
volumes be changed, too, in order to con- 
form to the new title—a practice which can 
hardly be recommended. 


Reshelving and Circulation 


The daily chore of reshelving volumes 
and the periodic reading of the shelves will 
be rendered considerably less difficult thru 
the guidance afforded by call numbers. 
Pages need not pay much attention to filing 
rules; nor will they have to receive instruc- 
tion in the handling of periodicals with dif- 
ficult entries. Increased efficiency may be 
the result. But will this efficiency not be 
offset by the fact that the circulation routine 
will become more complicated? Before a 
volume can be located in the stacks, its call 
number must be looked up in a catalog 
either by the patron or by the circulation 
assistant, whereas an alphabetical arrange- 
ment is supposed to enable one to find a 
volume directly, provided that changed titles 
and corporate entries do not cause difficulties 
requiring the consultation of the catalog, 
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anyway. On the other hand, less time is 
wasted in finding periodicals on the shelves, 
since call numbers create unambiguous 
pigeon holes, to which the assistant is 
guided almost automatically without having 
to give any thought to the problem of 
entries. 


Pro and Con 


Classification provides a rough but con- 
venient subject arrangement, which is espe- 
cially important and almost indispensable 
for non-indexed periodicals. It simplifies 
administrative procedure in case of future 
departmentalizations and expansions. It 
solves the vexing problems in connection 
with changed titles. Shelf-reading and re- 
shelving become less complicated and, hence, 
more accurate. Do these various advantages 
outweigh the two disadvantages of added 
work for the staff and, as far as the patrons 
of the library would be affected, a slightly 
more cumbersome procedure in obtaining 
bound periodicals? The answer will depend 
(1) on the size of the collection (2) on the 
type of material in the collection, Le., 
whether largely non-indexed or mostly in- 
dexed periodicals, and (3) on the relative 
patience and perservance of typical patrons 
of the library. 


DOCUMENTS 


The Newark Public Library will receive two 
copies of all documents published by the City of 
Newark and its various governmental depart- 
ments, as the result of a resolution adopted re 
cently by the city’s Board of Commissioners. The 
resolution was presented by Mayor Meyer ( 
Ellenstein at the request of Beatrice Winser, Li 
brarian, as a move toward giving the Library a 
more complete file of official city reports. 

In announcing the City Commission's official 
recognition of the problem, Miss Winser said: 


‘The Public Library receives many requests 


for information which can be answered only 
through a complete file of municipal publica 
tions. While the various city deaprtments have 
been most cooperative in furnishing the Library 
with their reports, it has not always been pos 
sible for them to know just what kind of 
material the Library needs, nor for the Library 
to know about every report wihch the depart 
ments publish The Commission's resolution 


should result in a more complete file of city 
documents, typewritten as well as printed, 
the Public eary where such recards can | 
more centrally and readily accessible to th 
public than if they are kept only in the sev 
eral municipal departments. It would be inte: 
esting to know how successful other libraries 
have been in meeting similar problems in thei 
own cities.” 
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Memoirs of a Page 


By James Liotta * 


There in the silence of your sudden glooms 

Your windows lose the glamour of the sun— 
And dusk, soft-footed, stealing through the rooms 
Will tell the weary reader day is done. 


@ awed those who have worked there may 
know the romance of the library. Lined 
on the endless rows of shelves in their drab 
bindings the books themselves seem to be 
passive and uninspiring. Working in the 
dusty stacks one wonders at the conglomer- 
ation of what seem to be useless volumes. 
The novice page is overcome by the appar- 
ent ineffectuality of all this literature. It 
seems a stagnant, impotent force pitted 
against the injustices of this world. The 
new page wonders, as he contemplates his 
job, where in a world of action is the place 
of books. It is before he comes to realize 
the deeper reality of the library and its re- 
lation to the ordinary workaday world. 

There are various kinds of pages. There 
are boys to whom the routine of the library 
never becomes more than a dull, monoton- 
ous grind. They expend their energies in 
becoming mechanically efficient and they 
never achieve any status other than that of 
a robot in the library, a puppet that fetches 
and carries and puts away books. He is 
oblivious to all the subtle influences of the 
library; to the nuances of light and shadow 
that fall into the quiet rooms; to the ear- 
nestness in the faces of eager students; to 
the pathos in the countenance of a derelict 
that wanders into the tranquil corridors. 
Perhaps he is the ideal page—but within 
his make-up there is no hint of the appre- 
ciation of books that characterizes his ex- 
ceptional colleague. 

Then there is the page who is directly 
susceptible to the romance of the library. 
He is the young man to whom the twilight 
hour in the library has a sacred quality. He 
is one to whom the sunlight thru the low- 
ered shades has an intrinsic magic. He is 
one who really observes the people that 


come into the library, not consciously but. 


with a perception that becomes aware of 
sincerity and truth. To him comes the real- 
ization that he is dealing in the stuff of 
dreams—that he- is the guardian of the 
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treasures of sublime and immortal thought. 
It is for him to be efficient but coupled with 
that efficiency is a cognizance of his part 
in the dispensation of books and a sense of 
the importance of his duties. 

To the musing page, a glance at the date 
slip in the back of any book will open wide 
fields of speculation. Perhaps in some spare 
moment his thoughts may dwell upon the 
adventures of a book. Though his own 
experiences may be largely imaginary yet a 
book is the embodiment of the romantic 
traveller. Who has ever traced the odyssey 
of a book? It claims as its abode at one 
time or another the hovels of the poor and 
the castles of the rich. With each new 
borrower it embarks upon a mysterious trip. 

It is romantic for the book, too, has a 
mission, whether it be to entertain or to 
teach. The enigma of its success is always 
present. All this the enlightened page real- 
izes. Then, there is another consideration 
too; the fact that it is the page who observes 
the silent testimonials of where the book 
has been. With corners chewed by pup- 
pies, blistered by the summer sun, splattered 
with rain, the faithful old books come back. 

The observant page finds mute evidence 


.of the fallibility of humanity in books. How 


many things are forgotten between the 
leaves of the volumes borrowed! Impor- 
tant documents, dollar bills, social security 
cards, and a host of other objects. He sees 
how inconsiderate some people are of their 
friends, the books. How uncomplaining 
they are! The strange things people use 
for book markers and what havoc they 
wreak on the innocent bindings! Yes, when 
the page has seen the martyrdom of library 
books he comes to a new understanding. 

Library work is fuil of advantages for 
the wide awake boy. Thru the library he 
can get a glimpse of the cross-section of 
humanity—thru reading some of the books 
themselves he can strike a happy combin- 
ation where tolerance and understanding 
will be added to his virtues. 
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“Meet the Staff” 


By Ruth E. Whittier * 


JN the art gallery of the New Hampshire 

State Library there was held recently an 
exhibit of the collections and handwork 
which comprise the hobbies of the staff 
members of the Library staff and the Public 
Library Commission. 

One of the most popular hobbies of the 
present day, photography, was well repre- 
sented, two staff members revealed a fond- 
ness for block printing, others for printing 
on fabric. 

How two staff members spend their leis- 
ure was shown in poems, one writer's love 
for her garden illustrated by carefully pre- 
served flowers. 


Even the janitor of the building came 
forward with some of his handwork, the 
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head of a dog carved of mohogany from an 
old clipper ship. 

Other forms of art were pastels, old-time 
stencil work, weaving, crocheting, probably 
one of the more common pastimes of 
women, hooked rugs, and hand-tooled 
leather. Some of the tools of the trade and 
a book on leather work were placed along 
side the finished products. 

Every hobby show contains collections of 
one kind or another. Here there were 
dogs of all sizes and description made from 
various kinds of materials, an unusual group 
of penguins, and a collection of owls. 

Also on exhibit was a colorful group 
from a collection of 200 authentic foreign 
and early American dolls. 

A hobby show is highly recommended to 
any group as stimulating and worth while. 





GATEWAY OPEN AIR READING ROOM 


Opening on June 3 for its 3d season, this 
situated around the fountain of the 


"hranch’’ 


of the Minneapolis Public Library, 


“oateway’ building, has never been closed due to 


rainy weather because the patrons just move up on the porch under the archways. Altho 


the seating capacity is 100, many times 


other readers 
to grass plots, the curb of the fountain, or other informal seats. 
necessary; the books—there are about 500 volumes- 


wait for the steel chairs in preference 
No library cards are 
are just signed for. From 500 to 1000 


magazines (all gifts) are used daily. 








Historical Fiction and Plays 
By Margaret M. Shulze * 


A SELECTED List FOR HIGH SCHOOLS SUPPLEMENTING THE LIST IN 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, May 1932 


Ancient History 


ANDERSON, P. I 


Swords in the North 


For Freedom and for 
Gaul 


BENTLEY, PHYLLIS 
Freedom Farewell 


Last century of the 
Republic 


SNEDEKER, C. D. 
Forgotten Daughter 


Greece 


France and the French Revolution 


AusTIN, J. B. 
Road to Glory 
Napaleon 
BARRINGTON, E., 

pseud. 
Thunderer 
Napoleon 
ForRESTER, C. S. 
Captain Horatio 
Hornblower 
Napoleon 


LowNpES, Mrs. BEL- 
Loc 
Empress Eugenie 
A play 
SHERRIFF, R. C. AND 
DECASALIS, JEANNE 


St. Helena 
A play 
SINCLAIR, UPTON 


Marie Antoinette 
A play 


World War 


ALEXANDER, Roy 
Cruise of the Raider 
“Wolf’ 
ASPDEN, DON 
Mike of Company D 
Dog story of the 
war 


BRITTAIN, VERA 
Testament of Youth 
A nurse in the war 
BUCHAN, JOHN 
Green Mantle 
CosB, HUMPHREY 
Paths of Glory 


Gisss, PHILIP 
Cross of Peace 


STALLINGS, LAURENCE 
First World War 


Cartoons 


SHERRIFF, R. C. 
Journey's End 
A play 


WERFEL, F. V. 
Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh 


Armenian viewpoint 


United States Early History 


FERBER, EDNA 
American Beauty 
Connecticut in early 
days 
LENSKI, Lots 
Phebe Fairchild 


Connecticut in the 
clipper ship era 


Morrow, H. W. 
Yonder Sails the 
Mayflower 


ROBERTS, KENNETH 


Northwest Passage 
Colonial border war- 
fare incidents of 
the 1750's 


SNEDEKER, C. D. 


Uncharted Ways 


Mayflower journey 


STONE, G. Z. 


Cold Journey 
Massachusetts and the 
Indians 


oo. Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Conn. 





United States Revolution 


EDMONDs, W. D. 
Drums along the 
Mohawk 


Hewes, A. D. 
Codfish Musket 


JENNINGS, JOHN 
Next to Valour 
French and Indian 
war 


LANCASTER, BRUCI 
Guns of Burgoyne 
Young Hessian in 
the Revolution 
ROBERTS, KENNETH 
Arundel 
Rabble in Arms 


SCHUMANN, MAry 


Strife before Dawn 
Indian raids, Fort 
Pitt 


United States Nationalism 
and Democracy 


BoyD, JAMES 
Bitter Creek 
The West of the "70s 


FAIRBANK, J. A. 
Bright Land 


FERBER, EDNA 
Cimarron 
Arizona 


KAUFMAN, G. S. AND 
HarT, Moss 
American Way 
play 


LION, HORTENSE 
Grass Grows Green 


Morrow, H. W 
Argonaut 
Alaska adventu 
Black Daniel 
Webster 
PEASE, HOWARD 
Long Wharf 


San Francisco in the 
"50s 


ROBERTS, KENNETH 
Captain Caution 


Lively Lady 


War of 1812 


WHITE, S. E. 
Folded Hills 
Long Rifle 
Ranchero 

California trilogy 


Civil War 


ALLEN, HERVEY 
Action at Aquila 


DRINKWATER, JOHN 
Robert E. Lee 
A play 
GORDON, CAROLINE 
None Shall Look 
Back 


HEYWARD, Du BosE 
Peter Ashley 


South Carolina 


MITCHELL, MARGARET 
Gone with the Wind 
Georgia 
SHERWOOD, ROBERT 
Abe Lincoln in II- 
linois 
A play 
SINGMASTER, ELSIE 
Swords of Steel 
YOUNG, STARK 


So Red the Ro é 
Mississippi 








Kalamazoo Makes A Movie 


By Flora B. Roberts * 


RECENT publicity effort of the Kala- 

mazoo Public Library is a movie. When 
we received a check for $1,160.85, our first 
quarterly remittance of our share of Michi- 
gan State Aid to Libraries, we knew we 
were no longer facing a theory, but an actual 
condition. With check in hand we took 
immediate steps to have a number of our 
dreams come true, including our movie. 

We need a new building. We have a 
“perfectly sound building which will ast 
for years’” planned in 1890, but which is 
not elastic; and, measured by book loans 
only, our work has multiplied 13.8 times 
since the library moved in one May morning 
forty-six years ago. We wanted to show our 
service to our community and we wanted to 
show it so they would realize our building is 
far too small for today’s work and to- 
morrow’s needs. 

We first looked for some one to do the 
picture, and were stunned to have the figure 
of $2000 named. But shopping produced a 
maker within our means. 

Miss Eleanor Ricker, who is in charge of 
Extension and Publicity took charge of all 
the planning and details, working out the 
“scenario.” 

We are a school district library, so we 
started with a shot of our Board of Educa- 
tion in session, approving the plan for the 
movie. Then comes an album of Kalamazoo 
of the “Gay Nineties”; here we see pictures 
of the principal streets and buildings of that 
day; then comes today, and everything has a 
new house except the Library. 

Next is a scene of the interior of the li- 
brary, and the arrival of Mr. Ellwood, a 
citizen of the town, who returns some books, 
approaches the information desk with a ques- 
tion, and is referred to the reference librar- 
ian. She takes him to the catalog and they 
find books on Packaging, go to the shelves 
for them, and he sits down in the reading 
room (we have no real reference room) to 
study. Next he approaches our loan desk 
with the book he wants, and they are re- 
corded with the Gaylord charging machine 
(close up). He then leaves the main library 


* Librarian, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library. 


and goes to the Art Department which has 
overflowed to the house next door. He takes 
some books with him and is next shown at 
his office hard at work. 

Suddenly a glance at his watch reminds 
him he is to meet his son at the Library. 
He reappears in the circulation room, 
chooses some books for leisure time, then 
goes into the Children’s Room where Jack 
is selecting books to take home. They go 
to the Museum department in the Library 
House to get material for a school assign- 
ment. . . There is a nice bit of photography 
showing the assistant going down three 
flights of stairs to the basement storage to 
get what is needed. 

At home that evening Mrs. Ellwood hands 
her husband an invitation to become a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Library (close up). 

Then comes the scene of the meeting of 
this Board. The librarian takes him thru 
the library. They first visit the Art House 
(second door from the central library) ; 
then the Museum Annex (barn). They then 
visit the basement work-room where books 
are mended (nice closeup of a mending 
process) or prepared for the bindery; where 
books and large numbers of gift magazines 
are sorted for hospital service (closeups of 
two hospital scenes); where books are 
packed for delivery to the fire stations—a 
fireman comes in for a box, and the next 
scene shows the books in use at a fire station 
when a call comes in and the firemen dis- 
appear down the pole. The scene again 
shifts to the very crowded quarters used for 
the sorting and recording of books for the 
classroom collections. A visit is paid to the 
room where the government documents and 
maps are stored, a view of the stacks where 
the music collection (many gifts) is most 
inadequately shelved is shown, and then to 
the work room on the third floor where the 
order work, the cataloging and classifying 
processes are carried out. 

On returning to the Library's entrance 
lobby attention is called to a map showing 
the library's points of book distribution 
thru the city, and flashes show views of the 
exterior and interior of two of the branches. 

(Continued on page 765) 








Miss Cynthia's Last Night 


By Josephine Austin * 


MES Cynthia was an old maid. Further- 

more she was, even worse, an intel- 
lectual old maid! She had accepted the 
stigma many years before without undue 
agitation. Miss Cynthia was the librarian of 
Vicksburg, a small middle western city of 
some ten thousand population. 

On this particular evening she sat in her 
accustomed place behind the circulation desk 
managing things as usual. Except for one 
fact she could not quite blot out of con- 
sciousness, this evening would probably not 
differ from any other in which she had 
worked until 9:00 Pp. M. She would wait on 
the same persons in the same way, answer 
the same general reference questions (differ- 
ent ones would be a relief!), charge books 
in the usual way, hush up the same noisy 
youngsters, and chat pleasantly with the 
same borrowers. She felt it would happen 
so. Yet there was this difference—this was 
her last night as librarian of Vicksburg! 
Tomorrow Miss Joyce Higby, young, charm- 
ing, confident, a graduate of one of the best 
library schools, would assume control of the 
library. No doubt Miss Higby’s last even- 
ing as librarian-elect was not entirely calm 
and untroubled either. But let there be no 
mistake! Miss Cynthia bore Miss Higby no 
grudge. It was as she willed it; she was 
retiring voluntarily; she had picked her suc- 
cessor. She was not being gently shoved 
aside. No, the board had been willing, even 
insistent that she continue. 


She was not inefficient; she knew this. 
She had not gone to sleep twenty years 
before and never awakened since. No, she 
had grown with her profession; as it had 
developed new methods for greater useful- 
ness, she had adapted them insofar as they 
met local needs. In fact she had even 
pioneered a bit herself. Several articles in 
library periodicals — recent ones, too — gave 
evidence of her alertness and originality. 
But always she had said, “I will stop when 
I am sixty, even if I have to board at the 
county farm!" So she had stopped. 


“Please, Miss Cynthia,” came a child's 
thin voice, ‘My mother wants a book... .” 


* Librarian, Forest Park, Illinois, Public Library. 


After this, Miss Cynthia happened to be 
straightening up the reading tables and 
picked up a copy of the evening paper. She 
beheld two columns devoted to herself. It 
contained some of the familiar facts she 
had given a reporter a few days before; in 
addition, it expressed the appreciation of 
her fellow-citizens for her long years of 
faithful service to her community and their 
felicitations and good wishes for her after 
her retirement. She sniffed a bit at the 
fulsome praise; she could name some noble 
souls who were openly rejoicing at her re- 
tirement. Yet secretly she was pleased and 
touched at the kind words. 

“However,” she murmured, “it does 
sound a little too much like an obituary. 
After all, I'm still alive and intend to be 
for some time.”” In a way this was an end; 
an obituary to her thirty-five years of work 
in this library was in order. 

Yet, strangely enough, she did not feel 
so much that it was an end as a beginning. 
Of what, she was not sure. True there 
were all those things waiting she had always 
planned to do “when she had time.” Yet 
it was not strictly these actual practical ob- 
jectives like taking trips, visiting friends, 
writing, sleeping late every morning, that 
were giving her this feeling. All thru her 
apparently uneventful life, always against 
her better judgment, had run the phrase 
“‘life’s ahead.” “‘Life’s ahead’’—anyone hear- 
ing it would think she was twenty instead 
of sixty! Yet the mystery of it all, the feel- 
ing of something good ahead, a sense that 
in some glorious unpredictable manner life 
was going to unfold before her and show 
her vistas of loveliness greater than all her 
dreams still claimed her. 

It was 8:40 P.M. Quickly and deftly 
she sorted and counted her circulation, be- 
ing careful to add each column three times; 
she counted and entered the cash records, 
dimmed the lights and listened to the fa- 
miliar sounds of papers rustling, chairs 
scraping as they were shoved back, voices 
raised in fragmentary conversation, as the 
public prepared to leave. There were many 
who said Goodbye to her as if this were no 
different than any other night; some remem- 
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THE LIBRARY VISITS THE COUNTY FIESTA 
visitors learn about the San Mateo, California, Public Library at it 


25,000 flower shou 


altractive 


booth, demonstrating that small, inexpensive, and technically 


simple exhibits 


} } 
produce best results. 


bered, and said they would miss her greatly. 
She thanked them all. Then she was alone 
in her library. The room seemed full of in- 
visible presences, the air vibrant with un- 
spoken thoughts; she often had this feeling 
in an empty room, especially a library. 
Then putting on her hat and coat, she 
snapped off the lights. This time it seemed 
a more significant gesture than the countless 
other times she had done it so mechanically 
that afterwards she was not sure she had 
done it. She fumbled in her bag for her 
key ring and locked the door and stood for 
a moment on the steps struck for a second 
by the sharp contrast between the crisp 
night air and the heavy air inside the build- 
ing. Then she went down the steps and 
walked slowly homeward. 

“Thanks, Lord. 


for having made the 
night so beautiful.” 


KALAMAZOO’S MOVIE 


(Continued from page 763) 


After shaking hands with the librarian, 
Mr. Ellwood leaves the library and as he is 
about to enter his automobile he stands and 
looks at the Library, the Library House, 
and the Art House—three buildings oc- 
cupying a city block, a splendid building 
site in the heart of the city. As he looks, 
perhaps dreaming a bit, the two houses fade 
into a picture of a fine library building 
(apologies to Rochester, but we promise not 
to copy). 

The Friends of the Library are arranging 
bookings for us to show the picture to any 
and all groups in the community who will 
look at it. Acknowledging that we have a 
biased point of view, we think they will 
not be bored. 











[Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Authors, Librarians, and Names 


HE following request and complaint reaches 

me from an American author who objects 
to the form of listing his name in library cata- 
logs and indexes: 


Please suppress entirely the middle name of 
————., which I deliberately deleted from my 
professional name before I reached the age of 
twenty-one. The parents of Woodrow Wilson 
called him “Tom” and the parents of Rudyard 
Kipling called him “Joe”: but every adult should 
be entitled to choose the trademark by which he 
chooses to be known. 


This complaint brings into the open a long- 
standing source of irritation between authors and 
librarians. Believing that the cause of the friction 
is chiefly misunderstanding, it occurs to me that 
a plain statement of some of the problems and 
principles involved may be of assistance to parti- 
sans on both sides of the fence. 

To begin with, librarians and catalogers are not 
the priers into private lives that many authors 
have been led to believe. On the other hand, 
it is necessary for librarians to observe certain 
rules and standards. Cataloging is expensive, 
and thousands of libraries all over the country 
cannot be expected to change their records every 
time an author has a whim about his signature. 

One of the simplest cataloging rules is the 
use of the fullest form of name available, for the 
sake of distinction. For example: there are 
many John Smiths. It is a help to everybody if 
John Adam Smith can be distinguished from John 
George Smith. With less common names than 
Smith, this need is not so great; but from a cata- 
loging point of view it is only practical to follow 
one uniform rule for all. This does not mean 
that catalogers spend their time digging thru ob- 
scure sources to turn up discarded middle names. 
It does mean, however, that they will make use 
of whatever information is readily available. This 
puts the responsibility squarely back on the au- 
thor. The complaint quoted above is a case in 
point. In this case the complainant Aimself listed 
the middle name—to which he now objects so 
stringently—in his Who's Who in America 
sketch! And that’s the whole story. 

In other words, the practical way for an author 
to make certain that his chosen signature form 
will be used in library cataloging is never to use 
or report any other form—even parenthetically 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


in Who's Whos and like works. If authors will 
observe this simple principle of consistency, they 
will have little cause for complaint against library 
catalogers. 

Another major cataloging requisite is the rule 
which requires the listing of all an author's 
works in one place in the library catalog, re- 
gardless of the signatures which may appear on 
the title-pages. My personal belief, as one caught 
half-way between authorship and librarianship, is 
that this rule might well be reconsidered; that 
the same purpose could be served by an adequate 
system of see also references. Some day I hope 
to discuss this in greater detail. The present 
discussion, however, must be confined to the rule 
as it now stands, 

This rule, of course, applies particularly to 


pseudonymous literature. Here again a _ very 
simple precept will obviate complaints by authors 
that librarians have invaded their “privacy”: the 


way to keep a secret is to keep it. Librarians 
are powerless to reveal the true identity behind 
a pseudonym until the author himself does so 
Once he Aas done so, they are powerless to con 
ceal it. The chief cause of friction in this situa 
tion, my library friends tell me, is that too many 
authors want to eat their cake and have it, too 
They want to let their “secret” be coyly known 
but they want librarians to ignore the knowledge! 
No one questions the right of an author to write 
under as many names as he chooses, or to keep 
them secret. But he cannot logically expect at 
the same time to give his secret away and to 
demand that others keep it! 

Another frequent misunderstanding that arises 
from the library “one-place’’ rule is the matter of 
women writers and married names. Years ago 
cataloging rules required the immediate transfer- 
ence of a feminine author's works to her uxorial 
mame as soon as her marriage became known 
Happily, this piece of silliness has long ago been 
discarded. Today, the works of a woman writer 
who began writing under her maiden name will 
be kept under that maiden name—as long as 
the writer continues to sign it to her writing 
But the instant that she signs her married name 
to a single published piece, the “one-place’’ rule 
requires the transference of all her works, past 
and present, to that form. Again, this seems to 
me an unfortunate state of affairs and one that 
I venture to hope may some day be remedied. 
But until some modification or amendment of the 
rule is made, I can only adjure married women 
writers to watch their literary steps. 
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Another LC Poet! 


A sonnet on the “life and death” of a deck 
attendant that appeared in the Bookplate for last 
December is well worth reprinting, particularly 
for the sestet. The author is Paul Boswell, on 
the staff of the Library of Congress. 


PARTICULAR HELL 


‘Beware of what you want too much on earth,”’ 
The Purgatory Poet, Dante, said, 

‘In Hell you'll get it, and it won't be worth 

A tenth what you imagined when it fled.”’ 

Paola and Francesca died for lust 

But learned to loathe its unrelenting urge. 

And Plutus tired of rolling golden dust 

In hoarded plenty which he couldn't splurge. 


Two years ago I died and went to, Hell, 

A book-worm's hell with polished marble halls, 
Where half ten million volumes line my cell, 
Yes. half ten million volumes ranged in stalls. 
And every day I pull them from their rack, 
And every night again I put them back. 


Be vy Meets Girl 


Today's alert young librarian is a far cry from 


the shy bookworm of yesteryear, according to 
Margery Quigley, librarian at Montclair, N.J., in 
the January issue of Mademoiselle. For the girl 


with matrimonial aspirations the public library 


offers a perfect heaven of opportunity. Writes 
Miss Quigley: 
“The librarian’s day teems with men—men 


digging out information from books and statis- 
tical reports they need in their business or pro- 
fessional Jives; men who have something or other 
to do with the maintenance of the library—engi- 
neers, accountants, artists; authors and educators 
dart in and out of libraries bent on business it is 
true, but what pretty girl couldn't take a man’s 
mind from business if she wanted to. Further- 
more, being married or getting married makes 
practically no difference in one’s chances of ob- 
taining or holding a library position.” 


Scanning the Mail 


Florence Brown of Detroit agrees with me 
about Disney's Pinocchio, but her reaction is more 
violent. She thinks it “nothing short of criminal 
to distort so well-loved a classic.’’ Incidentally, I 
hear that Pinocchio is not doing so well at the 
boxoffice. Not enough love interest, is the official 
explanation!. . . Concerning civil liberties in Eng- 
land, H.G. writes from London that ‘the emer- 
gency powers taken by Parliament are pretty dras- 
tic,”’ but they have been toned down at the behest 
of a Liberal member of Parliament with the won- 
derful name of Dingle Foot. ‘Official stupidity” 
is still rampant, and the censorship is “irksome,” 
but a large measure of civil liberty remains— 
more, I dare say, than would remain in this coun- 
try if we should go to war (a far less remote 
prospect than it was before the invasion of Scan- 
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dinavia). . . . Maud S. Paige of New York City 
congratulates us on “‘the superb extract from Con- 
fucius’” on the back cover of our March issue. 
She suggests a monthly department in which will 
appear, sent in by readers, literary quotations deal- 
ing exclusively with the conceptions “of what 
study, reading, the companionship of great ideas 
and books have done and do for man.”’ It seems 
to Mrs. Paige that “if librarians and students 
would go digging for references of this kind, it 
might provide a real zest for many in their read- 
ing and research work, and would tend to fulfill 
the function of the three ‘I's’ so necessary in true 
education, namely—Information, Instruction, and 
Inspiration.” Anybody second Mrs. Paige's sug- 
gestion? Send us your favorite brief quotation, 
of the kind mentioned, and though we can’t guar- 
antee to print it, we'll try our best to find occa- 
sional space. .. Joining the discussion of 
“what's wrong with librarians,’ a Midwestern 
librarian recalls a suggested topic for a theme in 
an English composition textbook: ‘‘The insolence 
of librarians.” Her suggestion is that ‘maybe 
we should not be too smug and think we are 
beyond criticism’; that the cultivation of toler- 
ance and an impersonal attitude is desirable. But 
to those who go out of their way to abuse libra- 
rians unfairly, she quotes an old German proverb, 
“What is shouted into the woods comes back in 
the echo.” The assualt on ‘Patrick Peace’ 
by his English library colleagues continues hotly. 
J. P. Lamb, City Librarian, Sheffield, writes 
“to warn your people, and the young man him- 
self, that this is the gravest moment in the 
history of the modern world, and that everything 
which the democratic nations have built up with 
such hard work and enthusiasm, now depends 
for its continuance on the willingness and ability 
of the British and French (and now the Nor- 
wegians) to think clearly and act resolutely.” 


Arundell Esdaile asks from London whether 
“Patrick Peace” understands what a German 
victory would mean: “For him the concentra- 


tration camp at the hands of his ungrateful Nazi 
friends; and, far worse, for his children (if he 
has any) and ours, the spiritual death of a Nazi 
education. Most of us feel that it is our part 
as Christian men to commit the lesser evil of 
killing the body rather than the greater of sur- 
rendering to him that can kill the soul. Would 
the Western world have been better if Charles 
Martel had been too pure to fight?’ Mr. Esdaile 
adds “in plain words” what he thinks of “this 
type of Englishman,” whom he indicts as ‘‘the 
immutable and ineffable type of English prig and 
Pharisee.” He concludes by remarking, “Any 
Englishman with blood and not lemon-juice in 
his veins blushes to be its countryman.”... The 
dispute, you can see, is not being fought with 
kid gloves. I am sorry that we do not have 
space to publish the correspondence in full. The 
issue is a momentous one. 
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OW is the time for our annual “warning” 

that the Wilson Library Bulletin is not 
published in the months of July and August—so 
please don't write us later on that you have 
failed to receive these issues! The June issue was 
scheduled for especially early publication, in the 
effort to place it in the hands of as many of 
our subscribers as possible before the schools 
close for the summer. 


a ae 


Anticipating an avalanche of requests for Ruth 
Hyatt’s “Who Done It?” on page 720 of this 
issue, we are holding the type, and if there are 
enough orders (accompanied by a stamped self- 
addressed envelope) we'll reprint it separately. 

we Oe 

Many reviewers of Carl Sandburg’s monu- 
mental Abraham Lincoln: The War Years have 
commented on the rich portraiture of the volumes, 
for which Mr. Sandburg acknowledged his in- 
debtedness in the largest part to the photographic 
collection of Frederick H. Meserve of New York 
City. Librarians will recall that The Wilson 
Company's American Authors: 1600-1900, edited 
by Kunitz and Haycraft, included no less than 
150 of the remarkable Meserve Collection photo- 
graphs, many of them published for the first 
time, through the kindness of the owner. 

a 3 

Free lending of recorded music was inaugurated 
as a new service by the Newark Public Library on 
April 1. The collection consists of 500 albums of 
orchestral records presented to the Library on 
March 1 by the National Committee for Music 
Appreciation throught its director, Edward T. 
Ingle. In the first month, over 2,000 records were 
borrowed. 

In announcing details of the new service, Bea- 
trice Winser, librarian, stated that records will be 
lent for a period of seven days and that one com- 
plete work, consisting of one or two albums made 
up of from three to eight discs, may be borrowed 
at a time. 





THE MONTH 


... at random 


The records will be available to holders of 
adult library cards used for borrowing books and 
will be administered in the Library's Art and 
Music Department at 43 Washington Street. Bor- 
rowers will be asked to call for and return the 
records in person to insure careful handling. 

The collection consists of 50 copies of each of 
the following ten albums: 

Schubert's Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (the 
“Unfinished De a ), Beethoven's Sym- 
eens No. > Minor, Mozart's Symphony 


0. 40 in G Minor, Wagner's Prelude to ‘‘Die 


Meistersinger’’ and Prelude to ‘Parsifal,”’ 


Bach's Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 2 and 3, 
Debussy’s “‘Afternoon of a Faun,’’ ‘‘Clouds’’ 
and ‘‘Festivals,’’ Haydn's Symphony No. 99 in 
E Flat Major, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony o C 
in F Minor, Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 
Major, Franck’s Symphony in D Minor. 


In presenting the recordings to the Library, Mr 
Ingle said that the National Committee for Music 
Appreciation had selected Newark as the recipient 
of the gift because it is “a typical American city 
and the center of a North Jersey community which 
seems to offer an exceptional opportunity for ac- 
quainting a large number of persons with this 


great music.” 
we Me 


The Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 
22nd St., New York, N.Y. has volumes of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work which it will send to any library willing 
to pay the cost of transportation. No volumes 
previous to 1890 available. 





LIBRARY AQUATICS 


The Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
celebrated Garden Book Week, April 1-6, with 
an emphasis on Aquatics! The flood of April 1-3 
brought 18 inches of water on the first floor, and 
a cellar full, which was only pumped out after 
six days. 

Removal of books and furniture on March 31 
and April 1 prevented practically all loss except 
service, which was interrupted for ten days. Their 
Garden Book Week was postponed to May 13-18. 
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Book ExHisir AT NEw YORK’S INFORMATION CENTER 


Planned by the Municipal Reference Library, the display features models of colonial 

City Hall and modern Criminal Courts Building, as well as stacks of books, particularly 

“New York Advancing,” official city volume edited by Rebecca Rankin, Municipal 
Reference librarian. 


Public Affairs Weekly, a series of broadcasts 
in the new documentary radio technique on prob- 
lems of health, housing, technology, civil liberties, 
and employment, based on facts from Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, will be heard over the NBC 
Red Network, every Wednesday, May 8-June 12, 
11:15 to 11:30 p.mM., E.DS.T. Announced 
topics include: May 29, Health for All, June 5, 
This Land of Refuge, and June 12, Our Homes 
and Theirs. 

We Me 


The Minneapolis Public Library has received 
a gift of $5,000 from Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer 
to create a Memorial Fund for her late husband, 
Mr. Emil Oberhoffer, founder and Conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 1903-1922. 

The income from the Fund is to be used for 
the purchase of books about music and musical 
scores and will enable the Minneapolis Public 
Library to develop still further its very strong 
Music Department. 

Mrs. Oberhoffer has previously given to the 
Music Department a very fine collection from 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s personal library comprising over 
one thousand items of bound orchestral scores 
and books about music. These are of especial 
value because of the many annotations in Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s own handwriting. 


We Me 


The Library at Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has established an unique 
holograph collection of original music manu- 
scripts, biographical data, photographs, autographs, 
and all available material concerning eight of the 
state’s outstanding contemporary musical compos- 
ers, to be a part of the Gold Star collection in the 
library, a fast growing record of rare editions. 

Dr. Ruth Hannas, of the school of music at the 
college, impressed by the number of North Caro- 
linians doing creative work in music, and cog- 
nizant of the library's interest in contributing to 
the cultural life of the state, proposed the estab- 
lishment of the collection to make available mate- 
rials for the numberless queries that come to the 
music department for information about the state’s 
composers. 

With the cooperation of Guy R. Lyle, librarian; 
Miss Treva Wilkerson, of the library staff; and 
Mr. George Henry, of the music faculty, the plan 
of the committee is to add to the collection as 
more composers become eligible, eventually mak- 
ing it a complete record of the original manu- 
scripts and data concerning the rapidly growing 
list of artists whom North Carolina is producing. 


ww 


Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker has accepted for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation a certificate of merit conferred by the 
National Federation of Press Women in recog- 
nition of the educational radio series, ‘Gallant 
American Women,” heard over the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company. A similar 
certificate was awarded to the Women’s Division 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Due to unusual public interest in “Gallant 
American Women,” future programs in the series 
will. be broadcast Monday evenings at 10 P. M., 
E.D.S.T., to permit employed and _ professional 
men and women to tune in. 

Forthcoming broadcasts include: Wives of 
Great Americans May 27; Women in Sports 
June 3; Women in the Marts of Trade June 10; 
Librarians and Curators June 17; On With the 
Dance! June 24. 

WM & 


An excellent promotion idea, with real educa- 
tional value, is the series of Storyland Poster 
Stamps issued by the Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Corporation. These stamps, which are printed 
in gay colors, show scenes from 48 favorite 
children’s books, selected by leading librarians 
and educators. An accompanying descriptive 
album, by Mrs. Margaret Fry, invites young 
people to explore “the magic realm of books” 
and contains brief sketches of the 48 books. 


M Me 


The 1940 Edition of the bibliography, Rad/way 
Literature for Young People, revised and en- 
larged, listing more than 200 books, booklets, 
and periodicals suitable for boys and girls ranging 
up to advanced high school age and covering 
nearly every subject relating to railway transpor- 
tation, is a handy reference aid to school super- 
intendents, teachers, and pupils as well as to 
librarians. It is distributed free. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to the Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

WM 


The Southwestern Library Association conven- 
tion will be held in Alburquerque, Oct. 2-5. The 
convention theme will center about the cultural 
heritage and local problems of the Southwest. 
New Mexico writers and speakers will present 
such subjects as ‘““What book publishers get from 
the Southwest,” “Southwestern archives,’ ‘‘Print- 
ing in the Southwest since the first press in 
Mexico in 1539." The Hilton hotel will be used 
as headquarters for the convention. 


For the first time the Rhode Island Library 
Association has awarded a scholarship. For $50, 
it is to be awarded annually to a librarian em- 
ployed in a Rhode Island library for attendance 
at an accredited library school for either the 
regular or summer session. This year the award 
was granted to Helen M. Stikeman, desk assistant 
in the Westerly Public Library. 


MH 


In cooperation with the New York State Edu- 
cation Department a second In-service Seminar 
will be held by the Library Education Department 
at Chautauqua, New York, August 14-17. ‘The 
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active public library in the modern American 
community” will be the theme of the conference, 
which will be open to public and school libra- 
rians and others interested in effective library 
service especially in small communities. Among 
the speakers will be: Miriam Tompkins, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University; Arthur 
E. Bestor, President of Chautauqua Institution 
and on the Board of Trustees, Town Hall, New 
York; John Herring, Supervisor, Bureau of Adult 
Education, New York Education Department; and 
Julius King, Director of Public Relations, Chau- 
tauqua Institution. 





ANNE T. EATON 


Another librarian-author is Anne T. Eaton, 
nationally known reviewer and critic of books 
for children, and librarian of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 

Her book, Reading with Children, is one that 
will be read and re-read, consulted and enjoyed, 
by parents and teachers as well as by librarians, 
for it is rich and potent for all who are inter 
ested in children and their reading. Reading 
with Anne Eaton is ever a delight, whether 
junior books are your hobby, or whether you 
haven't opened one for thirty years 


a a 


The annual conference of the Missouri Library 
Association will be held October 10-12 in Jeffer- 
son City with headquarters in the Missouri Hotel 
The theme of the meeting is ‘Missouri Planning 
for Action.” 

We we ee 


The planning of story hours and radio pro 
gtams for children will be stressed in a new 
course to be offered in the sixth summer session 
of the Library Education Department, at Chau 
tauqua, New York, “Library Work With Chil- 
dren and Story Telling.”” All courses are under the 
supervision of the School of Education of New 
York University and carry graduate credit in that 
institution. Information and catalogs may be 
secured thru-the director, Alice Louise LeFevre, 
Department of Library Science, St. John’s Uni 
versity, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 
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For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


66 HE blackout is giving people an oppor- 
tunity to catch up the arrears in their 
reading” says one of the reports from English 
county libraries shown at the A.L.A. County and 
Regional Libraries Section exhibit in Cincinnati. 
This exhibit, made possible by the cooperation 
of eight English county libraries, gives ample evi- 
dence of the fine part these libraries are playing 
in English country life. 

Faced with the problems of the blackout, which 
was especially difficult to the many county library 
branches with sky lights, the rationing of petrol 
which made deliveries of books and visits to 
centers almost impossible, the curtailing of bus 
and train schedules which prevented the usual 
conferences of branch librarians and custodians, 
these county libraries have managed to carry on a 
service that has had heavier demands than ever 
before. 

People there are beginning to realize that these 
county libraries which are manned, as in America, 
for the most part, with voluntary workers, are an 
essentially democratic institution. 

During the past winter every village has had 
open a village hall, well lighted, warm, and 
heavily curtained, where people have gathered to- 
gether to read, discuss, and plan for a better 
world after the peace. It is deeply moving to us 
to realize what a part the county libraries and li- 
brarians are playing in helping to keep up the 
morale of the English people. 


* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 








ENTRANCE TO LITHERLAND BRANCH 
County Library, Lancashire, England 


AN INTERIOR VIEW 
The use of modern equipment is in keeping with the functional lines of the building. 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Outstanding 1939 Reference Books 


HIS is the third annual list, but the first to 
employ the following method: all members 
of the Reference Sub-Section of the A.C.R.L. were 
asked to vote. In all, 81 reference librarians and 
teachers responded. The present list therefore 
represents the judgment of reference workers en- 
tirely and should therefore be probably the most 
authoritative of all three lists thus far. 
The ten outstanding reference books and their 
scores follow: 


1. International cyclopedia of music (Dodd, 


RRS Re 304 
2. Ireland. Index to monologs and dialogs 

RR ge RE 234 
3. Hiler. Bibliography of costume (H. W. 

EE nnd 5 ida. s 45 Tee eas hie peee s 232 
4. Menke. Encyclopedia of sports (Menke) 228 
5. Bibliographic index (H. W. Wilson) 181 
6. Book of the states (Council of State 

0 AER, Se eee 180 
7. New standard encyclopedia of art 


(Garden City Pub. Co.) i 
8. Compton's war supplement (Compton) 117 
9. Chemical formulary (Chemical Pub. 


OS Ghee Oo ae, ees -2 (a 100 
10. Mann. Bibliography on consumer edu- 
Oe BP oar 96 


American Home Reference Library 


In the opinion of the judges the best list of 
books and periodicals for the American Home 
Reference Library was submitted by the Hoyt 
Library Staff, Kingston, Pennsylvania, Frances 
Dorrance, librarian. 

The selection was made in the most objective 
manner possible. All lists were given numbers 
as received and every page bearing the name of 
the contestant was removed, erased or crossed 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS # # edited by LOUIS SHORES 


out. I retained the identifying keys and mailed 
the 34 lists to three judges for preliminary elim- 
inations. These three judges, Norma Olin Ire- 
land, Altadena, California; Genevieve Mac- 
Donald, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Marian 
Manley, Newark, New Jersey, selected the six 
best lists, returned them to me, and I forwarded 
them without comment to May Lamberton 
Becker in New York, who made the final selec- 
tion. 
Wrote Mrs. Becker: 


“the one that strikes me as most likely to fulfill the 
needs of the families that write to me is the on 
labelled 20. It has, so far as my experience with read- 
ers goes, the best balance of subject. . . I like, too, the 
selection of the dictionary, the atlas, and the inclusion 
of a one-volume Shakespeare; my personal choice is that 
of another contestant, the Oxford one-volume Shake 
speare, but I agree that the notes in the Grossett might 
perhaps be more useful for reference. The strong point 
of $20 is its history; interesting as Wells is, The Out 
line is by no means a work of reference, as the di 
gruntled child finds who tries to look up something in 
connection with his school work. . . Not to go too far 
into details, I think there is scarcely anything on this 
particular list with which I would find fault, even the 
selection of periodicals, which has been on some of the 
others a weak point. . .”’ 


ais 


Second place was awarded by the judges to 
another fine list by a committee of librarians of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, 
California. Honorable mention goes to two 
other lists, with third place to the library sub- 
mitted by the Reference and Bibliography Class 
of 1940, Honors Section, Emory University Li- 
brary School, Marion V. Higgins, professor; and 
fourth place to Paula M. Strain, Westminster 
College Library, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

So, congratulations to Hoyt Library, Kingston 
Pennsylvania. And to all of the 34 contestants 
many thanks for your enthusiastic response and 
your kind covering letters. After reading those 
comments I was especially glad I had no vote 
in this decision. 

Last, I owe much to the four judges who gave 
their time and effort to this worthy enterprise, 
and who contributed an authority and imparti- 
ality to the verdict that is unimpeachable. 


HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Selected by The Hoyt Library Staff, Kingston Pennsylvania 


First $25 (Total $24.99) 

BIBLE: OxForD SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLE. Au- 
thorized King James version. Sunday school 
teachers ed. Oxford press. Old Testament 
944p., New Testament 285p. Encyclopedic con- 
cordance 324p. maps. $3.75 

DICTIONARY: FUNK AND WAGNALLS COLLEGE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE abridged from the Funk and Wagnalls 


new Standard dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. Funk and Wagnalls. c1922-1940. 1309p. 
il. $3.50 

ENCYCLOPEDIA: VoLuME LIBRARY; an ency- 
clopedia of practical and cultural information, 
brief, concise, clear, topically arranged for ready 
reference and home study; rewritten, revised, 
modernized, and enlarged. 25th ed. Educators 
assn. 1939. il. pl. maps. 2422p. $11.75 
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ALMANAC: Wortp ALMANAC AND BOOK OF 


FActs FoR 1940; ed. by E. Eastman Irvine. 


N.Y. World-Telegram. 1940. maps. 960p. 
paper 60c 

ATLAS: MATTHEWs-NorTHRUP NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL ATLAS AND ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER, 
1938; with new five color maps giving a three- 
dimensional effect, latest population figures, sta- 
tistical information, many unusual features and 
complete indexes. Blue ribbon books. 1938. 
264p. $1.89 

COOKERY: Farmer, F. M. Boston CookINc- 
scHooL Cook Book fed. by Wilma Lord 
Perkins.} new ed. rev. Little. 1936. il. 838p. 
$2.50 

FIRST AID: Red Cross. United States. Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. First Alp TEXT-BOOK. 
rev. ed. Blakiston. 1937. il. 256p. $1 


Second $25 (Total $24.99) 


POETRY: Van Doren, Mark, ed. ANTHOLOGY 
OF WorRLD PoETRY IN ENGLISH, tr. by Chaucer, 
Swinburne, Dowson [and others}. Blue ribbon. 
1934. 1376p. $1.49 

SHAKESPEARE: ComMpLeTeE WorKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, with the famous Temple notes by 
Gollancz. Grosset. n.d. 1420p. $1 


ART: Gardner, Helen. ART THROUGH THE 
AGES; an introduction to its history and sig- 
nificance. rev. ed. Harcourt. 1936. il. col. pl. 
maps. 795p $3 

MUSIC: De Bekker, L. J. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Music AND MusIcIANs [a comprehensive dic- 
tionary of musical terms, biographies, stories of 
the operas;} ed. by Winthrop Parkhurst. 
Crown. 1937. il. pl. 662p. $2.75 

ETIQUETTE: Post, E. P. Etiquette; the blue 
book of social usage; il. with photographs and 
facsim. of social forms. mew ed. rev. Funk. 
1937. 877p. ‘$4 

WORLD HISTORY: Ploetz, K. J. MANUAL OF 
UNIVERSAL History, tr. & enl. by William H. 
Tillinghast, rev. under the editorship of Harry 
Elmer Barnes; with the collaboration of Albert 
H. Imlah, Thomas Preston Peardon and John 
Henry Wuorinen. [2d ed.}] Houghton. 1925. 
$4 
Jackson, J. H. Snort History OF THE 
WORLD SINCE 1918. Little. 1939. maps. 480p. 
$3 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: Beard, 
C. A. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 
8th ed., with the assistance of William Beard. 
Macmillan. 1939. 814p. $3.75 


FORMULAS: Hiscox, G. D. and Sloane, T. O., 
eds. FORTUNES IN FORMULAS, FOR HoME, 
FARM, AND WorKSHOP; the modern authority 
for amateur and professional; containing up-to- 
date sel. scientific formulas, trade secrets, pro- 
cesses, and money-saving ideas. Books, inc. 
1939. il. 883p. $1 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Roget, P. M. TreEas- 
URY OF Worps; abr. from International thesau- 
rus of English words and phrases; with chap- 
ters on the growth of English synonyms, word 
formation, prefixes, sufhxes, roots, foreign 
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words and phrases, and abbreviations, by C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson, assisted by Katharine Aldrich 
Whiting. new ed. Crowell. 1939. 444p. $1 


Remaining $50 (Total $49.53 or * $49.78) 

UNITED STATES HISTORY: Nichols, R. F., 
Bagley, W. C., and Beard, C. A. AMERICA 
YESTERDAY AND ToDAy. Macmillan. 1938. il. 
798p. $1.80 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: Fitzhugh, 
H. L. and Fitzhugh, P. K. Concise Bio- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Grosset. 1935. 777p. 
$1 

QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS: DictTIoNAry 
OF BEST KNOWN QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS, 
an up-to-date selection with a 200-page subject 
and key word index which makes it the handiest 
and most useful treasury of quotations and 
proverbs available; ed. by Ernest Rhys. Garden 
City. 1939. 2v in 1. $1.59 [5386 quotations 
and over 7500 proverbs} 

HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS: Collins, A. F. 
SIMPLIFIED HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS; being a 
simple explanation of how the mechanical and 
electrical equipment of your home is made, how 
it works, and how it is serviced. Appleton- 
Century. 1939. il. 317p. $2.50 

SCIENCE: Van Buskirk, E. F., Smith, E. L., and 
Nourse, W. L. ScilENCE OF EverypDAY LIFE 
{[pub. under the editorial supervision of Thomas 
L. Briggs} new ed. Houghton. 1936. il. col. 
pl. 634p. $1.60 

LITERATURE: Keller, H. R. ed. READER’s Dr- 
GEST OF Books. imperial ed. Macmillan. 1936. 
1447p. $1.97 
Otis, W. B. and Needleman, M. H. OuTLINe- 
HIsTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TO DRYDEN. 
rev. ed. Barnes & Noble. 1937. 326p. 75c 
(College outline series) 

Needleman, M. H. and Otis, W. B. OUTLINE- 
HIsTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE SINCE MIL- 
TON. Barnes & Noble. 1938. 348p. $1 
(College outline series) 

PRESIDENTS—UNITED STATES: Morgan, J 
Our PRESIDENTS; brief biographies of our chief 
magistrates. rev. school ed. Macmillan. 1936. 
il. port. 398p. $2 

HOME ECONOMICS: Harris, F. L. Every- 
WOMAN'S COMPLETE GUIDE TO HOMEMAKING. 
Grosset. 1939. il. 450p. $1 

GARDENING: Bush-Brown, L. C. and Bush- 
Brown, James. AMERICA’S GARDEN Book; il- 
lustrated with photographs in natural color and 
halftone plates and drawings. Scribner. 1939. 
maps. 1222p. $3.50 

MEDICINE: Cabot, R. C. LAYMAN’s HAND- 
BOOK OF MEDICINE. new rev. ed. Houghton. 
1937. il. 541p. $2.50 

MYTHOLOGY: Gayley, C. M., ed. CLAssic 
MyYTHs IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND IN ART, 
based originally on Bulfinch’s Age of fable 
(1855) accompanied by an interpretive and il- 
lustrative commentary. new ed. rev. & enl. 
Ginn. 1911. il. $1.92 

CUSTOMS: Douglas, G. W. THE AMERICAN 
Book oF Days; a compendium of information 
about holidays, festivals, notable anniversaries, 
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and Christian and Jewish holy days with notes 
on other American anniversaries worthy of re- 
membrance. Wilson. 1937. 666p. $4.50 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE: Leigh, R. D. 

MODERN RULES OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 
DURE. Norton. 1937. 106p. $1 


HYGIENE: Delano, J. A. AMERICAN RED 
Cross TEXT-BOOK ON HOME HYGIENE AND 
CARE OF THE SICK. 4th ed. rev. and rewritten 
under supervision of Public health nursing and 
home hygiene service, American National Red 
Cross. Blakiston. 1933. il. 391p. $1.40 

BIRDS: Chapman, F. M. Wuart Birp Is THat? 
a pocket museum of the land birds of the east- 
ern United States arranged according to season, 
with 301 birds in color by Edmund J. Sawyer. 
Appleton. 1920. $1.50 

* or 
Federal Writers’ Project. BirDS OF THE 
Wor LD; an illustrated natural history; prepared 
by workers of the Federal writers’ project of 
the WPA in the city of New York; sponsored 
by the Guilds’ committee for Federal writers’ 
publications. Whitman. 1938. il. map. 205p. 
$1.75 


FLOWERS: Mathews, F. S. Fierp Book oF 
AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS; with 24 colored 
plates and over 300 other illustrations from 
studies from nature by the author. new ed. 
rev. & enl. Putnam. 1929. 558p. $3.50 


PETS: Becker, Robert. Pet Book; a guide to 
the selection and care of our four most popular 
pets: dogs, cats, birds, and fish. McClurg. 
1938. pl. 177p. $1.50 


GAMES: Foster, R. F. Comprete Hoy.e; an 
encyclopedia of games; including all indoor 
games played today; with suggestions for good 
play, illustrative hands and all official laws to 
date; rev. & enl. with the complete laws of 
contract and duplicate bridge. Stokes. 1938. il. 
677p. $1.50 


Lamkin, N. B. Goop Times FOR ALL TIMES; 
a cyclopedia of entertainment, with programs, 
outlines, references and practical suggestions for 
home, church, school and community. French. 
1929. il. 377p. $4 

PERIODICALS: NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. Na- 
tional Geographic Society. $3.50 

NEWSWEEK. Weekly Pub. Inc. $4 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can enswer them please send citations and in- 
formation to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


26. ‘‘Folger McKinsey’s Bentzton Bard column in the 
Baltimore San, somewhere in the early 1920s pub- 
lished the Gillilan couplet, with another couplet 
entitled: ‘Can oat ume Poem be Shortened?’ 


Try 
To which, on the following day he received 
the following answer: ‘Has the shortest poem 
been written?’ o 


No!”’ 
This is submitted by Elizabeth Kieffer, Refer- 
ence Librarian, Franklin and Marshall College. 
30. Sister M. Dolorosa writes in: ‘I was delighted 
to find my fugitive answered. . . May I sin- 


31. 


35. 


37. 








cerely thank both you and Mr. Bauer for your 
efforts to supply this information."’ 


The forty-first response comes from Goldie L 
Tilman, Children’s Librarian, Westwood Branch, 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio, with helpful cita 
tions to such tools as will be found in a high 
school library. Miss Webb will want to note 
that the World Book, New International, and 
Book of Knowledge encyclopedias contribute 
Margery Pierpont, Reference Librarian, Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. contributes this 
clue: Based on my recollection of a Victor rec- 
ord I used to hear as a child, the song may 
be the Lullaby from Benjamin Godard's opera 
Jocelyn. ‘‘I have not been able to find this exact 
wording, as the translations seem to vary, and 
the only ones we have are in David Bispham’s 
song book, and Wier's Songs the whole world 
sings. There are others listed in the Song index 


I am especially grateful to Librarian Walter E 
He hs of the Idaho State Travelling Library, 
Boise, Idaho for his letter: 
“1, We have in our collection an edition of 
Edmund Dantes by Dumas which is listed as 
the sequel to the Count of Monte Crist 
The publisher as listed on the cover is 
Donohue, Henneberry and Company Since 
the title page is missing and since the book 
was in this condition when received we can 
not list further bibliographical information 
"3. Although the book quite definitely is a story 
of the further adventures of the Count of 
Monte Cristo, there is some doubt in my 
mind as to whether or not this is the book 
desired because: 
a. The count does not die during this his 
tory of his life 
b. The son is fairly prominent in the book 
but is by no means the leading character 
c. The translation of the Danish title into 
English (Lord of the Worlds) does not 
relate itself in my mind to the title of 
our book. (However I realize that the 
title would not need to be a literal trans 
lation. ) 

“If the material is what Mrs. Taylor desires, 
we will gladly send the book on_ inter-library 
loan.”’ 

Equally interesting is the first part of Elizabeth 
Kieffer’s letter already partially quoted in conne 


th 


tion with 26. She has a recollection of having 
borrowed the book from the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore (attention to our Fugitive 


Finder there) and that it was listed in their old 


printed catalog. She continues, 


fe have in our collection here (Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.) two titles bound 
together 
Edmund Dantes, with elegant illustrations; a 
sequel to the Count of Monte-Cristo by Alex 
andre Dumas. cata Peterson, c.1878 
anc 


The Countess of Monte-Cristo, a companion to 
Alexandre Dumas’ Count of Monte-Cristo 
Philadelphia, Peterson, c.1871 

The first of these purports to be by Dumas, and 

represents Dantes married to Mercedes, and using 
his powers and money to promote the revolution 
of 1848. It is obviously spurious. The second 
is anonymous and is not a sequel but a frank 
imitation which the publisher's blurb says ‘Has 
no parallel, not even in the masterpiece of the 
great Dumas.’ Neither of these is, however, the 
story which the Danish gentleman wants, and 
which, as I say, I have read. Aldred and Parker's 
Sequel stories, 1928, says: ‘At least two sequels 
have been written to this work’ but does not go 


Ella D. Kneeland, librarian of the Public Li- 
brarv, Galesville, Wisconsin, writes, ““The sequel 
to the Count of Monte Cristo is Edmond Dantes. 
In our library we have a copy published by 
Donohue, Henneberry and Co."’ 

Finally, (at least until September), there is this 
contribution from ‘Sister Mary Rose Tipton, Li- 
brarian, Catholic College Library, Guthrie, Okla.: 

“‘About two months ago I picked up, possibly 
in an old book shop, the title, The Wife of the 
Count of Monte Cristo; a sequel to the Count of 
Monte Cristo. 1 failed to take notice of the 
imprint. The format of the book was cheap,”’ 


(Continued on page 791) 
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The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. } 


HE special library field is almost unlimited. 

Altho there have been libraries in some 
special fields for many years, most of them have 
developed in the last twenty years. The hun- 
dreds of special libraries now in existence are 
proving so valuable to the organizations they 
serve that this growth may be expected to con- 
tinue. Progressive corporations are coming to 
depend more and more on an efficient library 
service that selects from the mass of printed 
matter all that might be of present or future 
usefulness to its clientele. A special librarian 
organizes his own material so as to make it 
quickly available; he knows the resources of 
other libraries and cooperates with them, and 
they in turn help him with his problems. He 
knows the needs of his organization so well that 
he frequently anticipates requests, saving his 
company valuable time by having the informa- 
tion organized and ready for use when needed. 


The “3-Day Shelf’ 


The most popular spot in our library is the 
3-Day Shelf’ which was started back in the 
early days as a partial solution to the question 
“how can we see the new magazines before they 
start circulating?’ Three shelves are reserved 
on the library stacks—near the office—where all 
new magazines are placed as soon as they are 
received, being rhoved down one shelf each day. 

This is the Mecca of all those who have a 
few minutes to spare and a majority of the 
library users drop in at least twice a week to 
take either a hurried or a leisurely glance at the 
new literature. If one wishes to see a magazine 
for more thorough perusal, all that is necessary is 
to write one’s name on the cover or slip pro- 
vided, and the magazine will be circulated to 
him later. 

Frequently a magazine is loaned from the shelf 
for overnight reading. Sometimes articles are 
found of which a photostat copy is wanted and 
the magazine is so marked that this can be 
arranged before circulation. 

Again a reader decides that he would like to 
have a reprint requested from some particular 
journal, or a separate copy of a periodical or- 
dered. All these minor requests are filled with 
a saving of time when the magazine is at hand, 
for it eliminates the taking of names, addresses, 
and titles over the telephone, or waiting for the 
material to arrive in the mail delivery from the 
various parts of the building: 

The men pass along the word that “Mr. Brown 
has a paper in the Journal of Physical Chemistry, 
on the 3-day shelf, which you may want to take 
a look at” and the librarian too, calls certain 
articles to the attention of interested readers. 


Frequently there will be a discussion as to the 
desirability of ordering books which are adver- 
tised. Often, were the magazine being read out- 
side the library, the special effort of telephoning 
or writing the request would probably never be 
made. New books, with circulation slips, are kept 
here for one week. 


EtsizE L. GARVIN 
Librarian of Research Library 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Music Libraries 


All libraries have their puzzling phases—a 
Music Library is no exception. 

First is adequate classification of miaterial. 
The Dewey Decimal System is as much too 
crowded and inflexible as the Library of Congress 
method is too detailed and unwieldy. Some com- 
promise must be made for the average collection. 
Since the Dewey Decimal System groups all 
music, theory, and music literature together, into 
a very few numbers it is most unsatisfactory, so 
the Library of Congress System must be adopted 
and modified. By choosing only the major divi- 
sions and alphabeting by composer under these 
a scheme comes out that is equally usable by 
staff and public. 

Cataloging the library is a very serious prob- 
lem. Books about music and musicians, history 
and theory may be done in the customary and 
approved library fashion—author, title as it ap- 
pears, and imprint. However, the music itself 
is another matter. 

Either a specific title and form must be adapted 
with uniform spelling or the regular cataloging 
used and the resultant entries coordinated as well 
as possible. For instance, a concerto by Wien- 
iawski might appear as Concerto No. 2, Con- 
certo in D minor, Konzert Nr. 2, 2d Konzert, 
Second Concerto or even more ways depending 
on the publishers and editors who have issued it. 
Any thought and effort expended in developing 
a system to care for these variations will repay 
with time saved later and will prevent near- 
chaos in the catalog. The Music Library Asso- 
ciation thru their Cataloging Code Committee is 
working on a scheme to clarify this but the pub- 
lication has not yet been released. 

Selection of material is somewhat difficult, for 
adequate reviews of music are not as prevalent as 
they are of books. And of course foreign publi- 
cations are much more difficult to obtain than 
formerly with the publishing of music centered as 
much as it is in Europe. 

The physical care of music is difficult as the 
very thin volumes do not stand easily on the 
shelves nor do they offer a back for labeling. 
Legal size files are one solution for this. 


SARAH HETTINGER, Librarian 
The Curtis Institute of Music 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











{This monthly department about school libraries is 


prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the Schodl Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and _ contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.} 


More On Periodicals 


LLOWING the plan described in its first 
report in the Wilson Library Bulletin, April 
1940, the Periodicals Committee of the School 
Libraries Section this month discusses changes in 
magazines for young people, with new entries in 
the field. 
In the last issue of Homecraft this statement 
appears: 
“The editors have attempted to diversify this issue to 


the extent where every reader will find at least one 
subject that he will want to build.’’ 


“Diversify” and ‘‘of interest to everyone” seem 
to be more and more the keynote on which our 
young people’s magazines are edited. The vari- 
ous subjects embraced—hobbies, vocational guid- 
ance, education disguised under many attractive 
aliases, ‘‘movie-vues,”” conservation, and others— 
tend to make such reading more vital. Fiction, 
of course, is still of foremost interest. The class- 
room teacher endeavoring to stimulate an interest 
in the better type of magazine for boys and girls 
finds the various periodicals that feature scout 
work very helpful. The special inserts on con- 
servation which Nature Magazine is now includ- 
ing merit the enthusiastic attention of every 
reader. 

It is a great source of satisfaction to see that 
the worthwhile magazines are still published to 
be read, not just looked at as are so many of 
our adult periodicals. A comparison of current 
numbers of magazines in the school library with 
those of nine or ten months ago reveals a defi- 
nite trend toward better fiction and articles which 
will aid our young people in adjusting themselves 
to this complex civilization. 


The American Boy: New Center Building, 7430 Second 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. $1.50 per year. 

Ten years ago the Youth's Companion, founded 
in 1827, combined with the American Boy. Cir- 
culation reports indicate the merger a_ successful 
one, and it is little wonder when we survey this 
magazine, primarily fiction designed for boys from 
twelve through the ‘teens who seize the well-written 
stories and serials about animals, school, and ad- 
venture. At present through stories and articles the 
editors are supporting the six-man football team be- 
cause small schools need this organization to further 
worthwhile sports. The formal editorial page has 
recently been discontinued. Those who plan and 
write for this publication aim to interest the boy 
and inspire him to fair play, leadership, and citi- 
zenship, through plausible stories that do not preach. 
Humor and hobbies also have ample space. No at- 
tempt is made to compete with scientific or special- 

ized magazines, but when a need is felt or interest 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


is high an article is included on vocations, aviation, 
communication, and other timely topics. 


Story Parade: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. $2 


per year. 

Have you noticed the greater variety of material 
and favorite authors in this publication for the 
elementary school child? Teachers and librarians 
are beginning to pass the word along that this 
magazine has the literary quality we wish to trans- 
mit to our boys and girls. It appeals to children, 
particularly when introduced to them. Hoping that 
their young readers would be more pleased, the 
editorial board has recently enlarged the dimensions 
of Story Parade. Their program promises even more 
variety in future issues. 


New Periodicals 


Air Youth Horizons, a monthly publication of 
Air Youth of America, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, for air-minded young 
people, appeared in January 1940. This pub 
lication aims to develop the hobby of aviation, 
and its first issues devoted space to five types 
of model airplanes for the beginner. 

Events, the monthly review of world affairs, 
1133 Broadway, New York City, is just what its 
title suggests. Since its beginning its issues have 
contained reliable and authoritative articles by 
specialists in world affairs. The librarian who is 
not familiar with Events would do well to in- 
vestigate its merits. Its usefulness would be 
increased if it were indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

With more and more emphasis being placed 
upon vocational guidance, it would seem that 
Jobs. and Careers, 12 West Center Street, Mount 
Morris, Illinois, would find a very definite place 
in the school library. It is a “digest on voca- 
tions” many of the articles being taken from 
periodicals not usually found in school libraries. 

One of the interesting new publications of 
international affairs is Key to Contemporary 
Affairs, 548 West 144th Street, New York City, 
which began in January 1940. The ‘key’ to the 
publication seems to be found in the statement 
of its publishers that it aims to simplify the 
task of teaching history by presenting monthly 
the basic documents and public utterances which 
go to make up contemporary history. Each issue 
contains a “guide to leading magazine articles 
and to pamphlets of particular value’’ on inter- 
national affairs. 

In March St. Nicholas Magazine was pur- 
chased by Juliet Lit Stern of Philadelphia. The 
present magazine will be suspended until Sep- 
tember. Even the skeptical are interested in the 
announcement that a new publication company 
will be formed. 

With the March issue Scribner's Commentator 
appeared in a new size and dress. The editors 
claim that old features of both the Commentator 
and Scribner's will return to the pages along 
with new features. 
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Directory Additions 


The following is an addenda to the list which 
was published in the February 1940, issue of 
this department: 


New York 
N.Y. Library Assn. School Libraries Committee 
Chairman: Phyllis Fenner, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset 
Texas 
Cap Rock Library Assn. 
President: Tennessee Malone, W.Texas State 


Teachers College, Canyon 
South Texas Library Assn. 
President: Lela N. Dyer, La Feria 
Texas Library Assn. Sch. Lib. Sect. 
Chairman: Mary H. Clay, Mary Hardin-Baylor 
Coll., Belton 
Texas State Teachers Assn. School Libraries Section 
Chairman: Margaret Sheers, H.S., Amarillo 
——District Chairmen 
Dist. 1: Mrs. Clara W. Lindenburg, H.S., 
Pasadena 
Dist. 2: Alamo Division: Dorothy Thompson, 
San Antonio 
Dist. 4: Mrs. Troy Akins, Post 
Dist. 8: Emma L. Anderson, H.S., Kilgore 
Dist. 10: Mrs. Helen K. Fuller, H.S., Waco 
Dist. 11: Elizabeth Leatherwood, Odessa 
Dist. 22: Bertha E. Terry, H.S., Sour Lake 
Dist. 23: Anne Elkawitz, Victoria 


Clipping Notebooks 


How one school solved the problem of mutila- 
tion of newspapers and magazines for school 
notebooks, is related by Margaret Paulus, Li- 
brarian, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


““When the social science teachers in our school de- 
cided to make a clipping notebook a requirement of each 
student in their courses the idea was received with 
enthusiasm by everyone save the library staff. Most of 
the students cannot afford to purchase newspapers and 
magazines, and the making of scrap books has always 
involved raids on library periodicals. These social sci- 
ence natebooks were no exception. Very shortly our 
newspapers and magazines were shredded and tattered 
because enthusiastic clipping-book makers had torn arti- 
cles from them. Still worse, some of our current maga- 
zines disappeared entirely from the racks. 

‘“‘No amount of supervision seemd to stop these 
ravages. Then the librarian suggested that instead of 
having each student make a clipping book, the classes 
cooperate in making a clipping file and bulletin board 
for the use of all social science students. It was hoped 
that this would have several good effects, not only in 
preserving our periodicals but also in making it pos- 
sible far the boy who had little access to magazines in 
his home to do as much work and gain as much credit 
as the boy who had many sources for obtaining clip- 
pings. 

““A four-drawer vertical file and a large bulletin board 
were turned over to the social science classes. The 
classes as a group subscribed for three daily papers 
which were to be used exclusively for clippings, thus 
leaving the regular library dailies intact for general 
reading. Magazine and pamphlet reading would be di 
rected through the bulletin board which every week would 
carry brief summaries of outstanding articles and reading 
lists of interest to social science students. Clippings 
brought in by the students from sources not available 
in the library would be gladly received, but with the 
strict understanding that these were to be clipped only 
from periodicals which were the actual property of the 
boy who brought the items. 

“In our large school there were fifteen classes in 
social science-sociology, civics, and economics, not in- 
cluding history. Each of these classes elected two mem- 
bers cach week to serve on the clipping committee and 
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the weekly committee in turn elected their chairman. 
Every member of every class worked on this committee 
during the semester. Thirty members made rather an 
unwieldy group but the student chairmen were remark- 
ably successful in keeping all busy and cooperative. 

“Changing the entire personnel of the clipping com- 
mittee weekly had both good and bad effects. Of neces- 
sity it resulted in a certain amount of duplication of 
effort and an inefficient variety of methods. Good ef- 
fects, however, lay in the competition. Each committee 
wanted to contribute the most useful and the greatest 
number of additions to the file. Any committee mem 
ber who slacked on the job and failed to perform his 
quota of cutting and pasting, selecting and summarizing, 
felt the full weight of his group’s displeasure. 

“Within a month the file was being used more than 
the old library clipping file had been used in years, 
and the bulletin board notes and summaries increased 
the intelligent reading of magazines and pamphlets. The 
use of these materials was by no means restricted to the 
social science classes. The public speaking class and 
debating team found them very useful as_ reference 
materials. 

“After a year of a highly successful social science 
clipping file other classes in the school have asked for 
filing cases in which to put their material and we now 
have a biology file, an elementary science file, and an 
American literature file, entirely supervised and col- 
lected by students. 

‘The students’ clipping files have opened for out 
school new possibilities in library activity. Their use 
has proved to be one of those departures from ordinary 
library methods which are sqmetimes most effective as 
educational devices. Moreover, that important feeling 
of ‘this is owr library’ has been developed in an in 
creasing number of pupils.”’ 


Find-of-the-Month 


The ever-present quest for vocational! material 
for retarded or slow readers, yet accurate in fact, 
is aided and abetted in the publication by Harper 
of the Picture Fact Books, five of which—air 
workers, mews workers, nurses at work, movie 
workers, and textile workers—have already been 
issued. The high school editions are priced at 
80 cents, the juvenile editions at one dollar. The 
volumes include many illustrations and make 
wide use of pictorial statistics. 


The appointment of Dr. Carl M. White, Uni- 
versity librarian and chairman of the Division of 
the Library and Library School in the University 
of North Carolina, as director of the University 
of Illinois Library and director of its Library 
School has been announced. The appointment 
becomes effective next September 1, at which 
time Director Phineas L. Windsor retires from 
active University service. Director Windsor has 
been in charge at Illinois since 1909. 

The University of Illinois Library has become 
the largest state university library and the fifth 
largest university library in the nation under the 
direction of Professor Windsor. Today the 
Illinois Library contains approximately 1,175,000 
volumes, 330,000 pamphlets, 3,900 maps, and 
10,600 pieces of sheet music. Also under Pro- 
fessor Windsor’s Direction, the Library School 
has doubled its enrollment, raised its entrance 
standards and has become one of the nation’s five 
schools to give Master’s degrees in library science. 








ACL. A. 


By Edwin 


P.N.L.A. Bibliographic Center 


HARLES W. SMITH of the University of 

Washington Library, chairman of the 
P.N.L.A. Committee on Bibliography and of the 
Pacific Northwest Subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Board on Resources, reports that the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has made a grant of 
$35,000 to the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation, to be used over a three-year period for 
inauguration of a regional bibliographic service. 
The University of Washington Library will be 
the bibliographic center and a regional union 
catalog is to be created. 


Book Discounts 


Lawrence Heyl, chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Relations with Publishers, reports that 
Governor Lehman has signed a bill amending 
the New York fair trade law by exempting from 
its provisions departments of the state govern- 
ment, political subdivisions, municipalities, and 
public corporations and “any college or univer- 
sity library or any public library incorporated by 
an act of the legislature, or by the board of 


regents of the state education department or 
registered by the state education department.” 
The bill was supported vigorously by the 


A.L.A. committee, which is urging passage of 
similar measures in other states. The committee 
was appointed following the meeting in New 
York on January 29 at which librarians from 
thruout the country protested the proposal of 
several publishers to put into immediate effect 
a maximum library discount of 25 per cent. 


Educational Films 


A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation will 
make it possible to set up a joint committee 
representing the American Film Center and the 
A.L.A. The Committee will attempt to encour- 
age library experimentation in the handling of 
educational films, to cooperate with such libra- 
ries and to facilitate the exchange of information 
between them, to devise uniform methods for 
recording experience and to encourage their use, 
and to report from time to time on the experi- 
ments. The Committee will also make a study 
of film distribution from the point of view of 
public, school, and college libraries, covering the 
literature of the field, the present and probable 
future supply of motion pictures for classroom 
and adult use, evaluation, methods of successful 
film libraries, and the relation of use of films 
to use of books and other library materials. 

Members of the committee have been appointed 
as follows: 

Mary U. Rothrock, Supervisor of Library Service, 
T.V.A., chairman; George Freedley, New York Public 
ogy a Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, New Rochelle Pub- 


lic Library; Marguerite Kirk, Newark Board of Educa- 
tion Library; Eleanor Mitchell, University of Pittsburgh 
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E. Williams 


representing the American 


Library; Donald Slesinger, 
Division of General Ex- 


Film Center; J. C. ardlaw, 
tension, University System of Georgia, representing the 
Association of School Film Libraries; and Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., representing the American Council on Edu 
cational Motion Picture Project. 


Film on American Libraries 


During February the A.L.A. circularized libra- 
ries, reporting that the A.L.A. and the American 
Film Center had prepared a plan for a film 
showing library service of all kinds, suitable for 
showing at regular theatres as well as for local 
club, school and church groups. 

Donald Slesinger, executive director of the 
American Film Center, now reports that enough 
libraries have placed advance orders for the film 
to warrant production. The script will be based 
on an outline approved by the A.L.A. Film on 
Libraries Committee, Gerald D. McDonald, New 
York Public Library, chairman. 


European Importations 


At the suggestion of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Foreign Importations, President Munn has writ- 
ten to the Secretary of State protesting the British 
embargo on shipments from Germany so far as 
it touches books and periodicals. 

Mr. Munn wrote, in part: 


“Scholarship and research are inevitably international 
in scope and product. They should not be restricted by 
national boundaries during times of peace or war, and 
certainly they should not be subject to embargo 
We have been told that the allied governments may 
permit exports of printed matter from Germany so long 


as it contains no propaganda. We submit, however, 
that in view of the vast amount of propaganda which 
is sent from the warring countries by cable, wireless, 
and radio, the little bit which might filter thru in 


books and periodicals can be ignored. . . . The amount 
of money involved . . . is so slight in comparison with 
the total trade as to be practically negligible in foreign 
exchange and in bolstering the finances of the German 
Reich. 


Library Administration Study 


Word received at A.L.A. headquarters indi- 
cates that the University of Illinois has received 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, for a survey and study of administrative 
organization in American public libraries, to be 
made by E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School and John McDiar- 
mid, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
at the University of Southern California. The 
purpose of the study will be to analyze existing 
forms of internal organization and management 
technique in medium and large-sized public li- 
braries. 


Gift Promotion 


Copies of More Gifts to Libraries, a printed 
news letter by the Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee, are available free on request to the Special 
Membership Division at A.L.A. Headquarters. 
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The letter has been distributed to a list of trustee 
lawyers, bankers, and insurance men, and con- 
tains suggestions of ways in which library trustees 
can encourage gifts and bequests to libraries. 


Wilson Publicity Honor Roll 


The judges for the Wilson Publicity Honor 
Roll, which is sponsored jointly by The H. W. 
Wilson Company and the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee, have announced the following cita- 
tions for 1940: 


Akron (Ohio) Public Library, Albany (N.Y.) Public 
Library, Alliance (Ohio) Carnegie Library, American 
Merchant Marine Library Association, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore, Bexar County Library (Texas), 
Bloomfield (N.J.) Public Library, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Buffalo Public Library, California State Library, 
Chicago Public Library, Clarksdale (Miss.) Carnegie 
Library, Cleveland Public Library, Dartmouth College 
(Baker Library), Denver Public Library, Detroit Public 
Library, Drew University Library, East Orange (N.J.) 
Free Public Library, Fort Worth Public Library, Georgia 
Library Association, Georgia State Library, Glencoe 
(Ill.) Public Library, Glendale (Calif.) Public Library, 
Hammond (Ind.) Public Library, Indianapolis Public 
Library, Iowa State University Library, Los Angeles City 
College Library, Los Angeles Public Library, Minne- 
apolis Public Library, Moorestown (N.J.) Free Library, 
Nebraska Public Library Commission, New Haven Publix 
Library, New York Public Library, Newark Public Li- 
brary, Norwood (Mass.) Morrill Memorial Library, 
Pennsylvania State College Library, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company Library (Hartford), Portland (Ore.) 
Library Association, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Rochester Public Library, St. Louis Public Library, San 
Diego Public Library, South Bend (Ind.) Public Library, 
Springfield (Ill.) Lincoln Library, Springfield (Ohio) 
Warder Public Library, Stephens College Library, Toledo 
Public Library, University of North Carolina Woman's 
College Library, University of Rochester Library, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle) Library, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Olin Library, Wichita (Kansas) City Library, 
The Editors of The Christian Advocate for ‘‘The Li- 
brary in American Life’’ by Dorothea Hyle, Dec. 7, 
1939; The Editors of The Christian Science Monitor for 
various excellent articles on libraries during 1939; The 
Editors of Scholastic Magazine for the Library Issue, 
Nov. 13, 1939; The Editors of This Week for ‘‘Open 
a Book’’ by L. W. Landrum, Nov. 12, 1939. 


Publicity material submitted from the institu- 
tions cited on the honor roll will be on exhibit 
at the Cincinnati Conference and at state and 
regional library meetings during the coming year. 
The plan for an honor roll was approved by the 
A.L.A. Council last year as a three year experi- 
ment and libraries thruout the United States and 
Canada were invited to submit material. 

The judges who chose material for the roll 
this year were: 

Harry L. Gage, trustee of the Montclair Public Li- 
brary; Lucile L. Keck, librarian of the Joint Reference 
Library in Chicago; Guy R. Lyle of the Woman's Col- 
lege Library of the University of North Carolina; Edgar 
S. Robinson, librarian of the Vancouver Public Li- 
brary; Gretchen Westervelt of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service; and Gretchen J. Garrison, 
New York Public Library. 
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Adult Education 


The Adult Education Board of the A.L.A., of 
which Ernestine Rose, of New York Public Li- 
brary is chairman, has just i issued two publica- 
tions to aid libraries in working toward two 
objectives which were named as being of first 
importance in the Board’s last annual report 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, September 1939). 


1. Emphasis on an educational objective in the adult 
service of libraries; and 


2. Experiments and demonstrations in new phases of 


educational service to adults in libraries. 


As a tangible aid to libraries, the Board has 
developed an 8-page folder for general distri- 
bution entitled, Education for the Asking. 

The new leaflet is intended for distribution to: 


(1) Library users who are not fully aware of the 
library's many educational services and how to 
use them. 


(2) Nonusers who may be potentially interested in 
some phase of informal education or who would 
welcome knowledge which would help solve 
some vital life problem. Such people are pre 
sumably to be reached in evening schools and 
study groups; in social settlements, Y.M. aud 
Y.W.C.A.’s; in waiting rooms of employment 
centers, guidance clinics, medical clinics, mar 
riage license bureaus, probation departments; in 
organizations with educational programs (e.g., 
League of Women Voters, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
NYA, CCC, etc.) and many other places. 


(3) Civic leaders, officials, and influential citizens 
who do not appreciate the educational value of 
the library to the community, and who are in 
a position to carry this point of view to their 
respective groups of community organizations. 


The Board hopes that its leaflet will help 
libraries both as a check list of educational serv- 
ices that can be rendered and as an interpreter 
of these services in the community. A sample 
copy and statement of quantity prices is available 
free from Headquarters. 

Libraries are also offered a compilation of 34 
suggested experiments in various kinds of edu- 
cational service to adults. These brief descrip- 
tions of new or little tried types of services are 
contributed by the several Board members and 
the Headquarters’ adult education assistant in the 
hope that a number of libraries, large and small, 
will make definite tryouts and report their ex- 
periences thru an informal magazine article, with 
the ultimate purpose that the frontier of library 
adult education, which has been relatively sta- 
tionary for a number of years, can be definitely 
moved forward. 

The Board has a limited supply of this 31-page 
mimeographed compilation of Experiments in 
Educational Service for Adults. Most of the 
schemes are based on the premise that no special 
subsidies are essential and that they can be car- 
ried out by a reapportionment of materials, space, 
or staff time and duties. 


There would be, of course, no obligations to 
keep minute statistical records and render highly 
analytical reports but the Board does ask that 
any library trying any of the schemes keep enough 
of a log of the experiment to be able to give 
a reliable evaluation of results of a qualitative 
character, especially from the point of view ot 
the user of the service. 











{Eprror's Nore: 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.]} 


The correspondence columns of 


Open House 


To the Editor: 

We would be very happy to have librarians en 
route to the A.L.A. convention in Cincinnati visit 
our new main library building in Toledo. This 
$2,000,000 Public Works Agency project will be 
substantially completed by May 27th of this year. 
As there are a great many new features in the 
building including glass murals, the generous use 
of glass block, fluorescent lighting for floor cases 
and the like, the building should be of special 
interest. 

RussEtt J. SCHUNK, Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


To the Editor: 

The next conference of the New York Library 
Association is to be held at the Ten Eyck Hotel 
in Albany, September 30-October 5. This is to 
be the fiftieth anniversary of the association. 

The week promises to be a full one, with com- 
mercial and professional exhibits, authors pro- 
grams, music and entertainment galore. A special 
feature will be an “Information Please’’ perform- 
ance. 

Questions calculated to stump our experts and 
to win prizes should be sent to 

SONYA KRUTCHKOFF 
Chairman of Publicity Committee 
Library Extension Bureau 
Albany, New York 


Using BRD Discards 


To the Editor: 

When a cumulation of the Book Review Digest 
arrives, too many users gladly discard the super- 
seded numbers as worthless. As means of help- 
ing the reader, as well as of increasing the use- 
fulness of the Book Review Digest, The Hill 
School Library clips from the old issue the brief 
annotations of such books as the library has 
and pastes this note on the front of the book 
pocket. Readers tell us this is a great aid in 
selecting books. 

The library identifies its books by bookplates 
in the front, and uses an unprinted, low-front 
pocket in the back. Consequently the summary 
can be pasted on the front of the pocket, not 
covering up interesting end-papers. Should the 
book be rebound, the pocket is removed and used 
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What Our Readers Think 


again so that the summary lasts the life of the 
book. The idea is not new, of course, because 
many libraries clip jacket blurbs—sure to sell any 
book to the gullible and to keep the cynics from 
reading anything—or paste in typed notes, which 
seldom look well and call for a lot of time. The 
summary from the Book Review Digest is un- 
biased and descriptive; where it repeats the table 
of contents (collections, anthologies, etc.) a tab- 
loid review from lower in the column may be 
used. Besides an indication of subject and treat- 
ment, the clipping has data of interest to many 
readers: price, publisher, and the like. 


The fact that the Digest cannot be clipped 
immediately is not very important. While a book 
is new the reviewing magazines and current dis- 
cussion keep the reader—and librarian—informed. 
In our library the recent book jackets are posted 
on the bulletin boards in the library and in the 
boys’ common room or kept in a binder on the 
new-book table. In time they are filed for later 
use in topical and seasonal exhibits. But books 
on the shelves each carry a neat invitation to be 
read, and those are the books that need to find 
a reader. 

The task of clipping and pasting the notes is 
less than might seem at first thought. A librarian 
familiar with the accessions can quickly and easily 
check the Book Review Digest in odd moments 
at the desk, leaving the cutting (a sharp knife, 
a straight edge, and a cardboard) and pasting 
to a clerk or student assistant. In a small li- 
brary it is but seldom that desired reviews wili 
turn up on opposite sides of the same sheet, 
but, if such happens, reference to an earlier issue 
will usually give another copy of one or the 
other. The call numbers on the clippings make 
it simple to assemble the books for pasting. 


This illustrates but one use of the old Book 
Review Digests. It is not hard to think of others, 
such as pasting the notes on cards for an anno- 
tated bibliography. 

HAROLD D. PETERSON 
The Hill School Library 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Silence, Please! 


To the Editor: 

The article, Contracting for Voluntary Dis- 
cipline, by R. J. Hurley, in your issue of January 
1940, suggests to me that he and perhaps your 
readers might be interested in a silence slogan 
which I have just put into use in our Common- 
wealth National Library. 
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A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY GADGET 
Purdue University Library 


Realizing that the ordinary printed notice 
“Silence’’ quickly ceased to have any value and 
came to be regarded as part of the furnishings 
of the reading room, I sought to re-inforce it 
by an appropriate quotation. An extensive ex- 
amination of dictionaries failed to reveal any 
which quite accomplished this, so I was thrown 
back on my own imagination to produce the 
following—'‘By keeping silence you give it to 
others.” 

Our notices are now in this form—‘‘Silence,” 
printed in 3-inch letters, with the quotation in 
I/,-inch letters underneath. The fact that these 
notices have now been commented on is an indi- 
cation that they have at least attracted attention. 

KENNETH BINNS, Librarian 
The Commonwealth National Library 
Canberra, A.C.T. 


Revolving Book Holder 


To the Editor: 

I am sending you a photograph in which you 
may be interested. Our collection of book-trade 
bibliographies are assembled in a room adjoining 
the Order Department. The much used volumes 
of the U.S. Catalog and the Cumulative Book 
Index were formerly left lying on the large table 
shown in the foreground of the picture. They 
never seemed to be in the proper places for use 
but had to be pulled around or carried to a 
convenient chair whenever wanted. Later we 
secured six revolving book holders for the larger 
volumes but they took up a great deal of room 
on the table, practically monopolizing the space, 


and again could not be conveniently placed for 
all users. 

As an experiment the revolving case shown in 
the picture was planned and constructed in the 
University shop. It revolves on wheels running 
on a circular track, the track being fastened not 
to the table but to a base that lies on the table. 
A person sitting on either of the chairs shown 
can rotate the case to bring into use any one 
of the four volumes displayed or all four of 
them in rotation. The smaller volumes of the 
Cumulative can be placed on the cut-off corners 
and opened when needed or they can be placed 
on top of the case. At the present time our 
case holds the U.S. Catalog, Books in Print 1928, 
the Cumulative Book Indexes 1928-1932, and 
1933-37 and the Publishers Trade List Annual, 
while on the shelves on top are the current issues 
of the Cumulative, the Publishers’ Weekly, the 
Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, and 
various publishers catalogs. 

I might say also that rounded wood blocks 
support the backs of the large books when 
opened, preventing the sagging of the pages. 
The running gear makes some noise when ro- 
tated but this could, I am sure, be eliminated 
by the use of larger wheels or casters. The ones 
used are ball bearing but are rather small, are 
all metal and run on a metal track. We have 
had this case in use for several months and it 
has justified its cost as a time saver and space 
saver. 

Ww. M. HeEpsurn, Librarian 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 





{This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrat- 
ing the activities of the younger librarians. Junior 


groups are asked to send regular reports and recom- 
mendations. Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare of library 
assistants are also welcome. Material submitted for 
ublication should preferably be addressed to the Round 
Table's editorial representative and ‘‘co-ordinator’’: 
Marian C. Young, es Moines Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa.} 


Chairman’s Column 


From the beginning of the Junior Members 
Round Table there has been some confusion of 
thought concerning the function and purpose of 
the group. The purpose, ‘To foster professional 
expression and to promote greater responsibility 
and common understanding among the members 
of the profession,’ was adopted at the Montreal 
Conference of 1934. Those of us who have 
actively participated in the tradition of Junior 
Membership, while recognizing the possibility for 
fuller execution of that purpose, do not feel that 
there is any need for the justification of the pur- 
pose of such an organization. However, we all 
recognize that the vitality of any organization 
depends upon the success with which it meets 
the needs of its members. 


The membership of the JMRT is constantly 
changing. Each year those entering the library 
profession will experience the same need for 
orientation, but their interests and the changing 
aspects of librarianship should dictate the vary- 
ing program thru which the orientation is ac- 
complished. 


In order to clarify my own thinking on this 
point, I have tried to analyze those needs of 
new members of the library profession, which 
one might reasonably expect to be met thru 
a professional organization. 

The recent library school graduate, upon en- 
tering a new position, is interested first of all 
in performing his specific duties successfully. 
Accompanying this desire is that of acquiring 
information about and an understanding of the 
library system, and of becoming acquainted with 
his fellow staff members. Though the Junior 
Members Round Table has recognized that a 
professional organization may make a contribu- 
tion in this respect (Staff Orientation Commit- 
tee), the problem will always remain an indi- 
vidual one, shared by the new staff member and 
by his library. Wéith this problem of the orien- 
tation of the individual in the local library 
somewhat resolved, it is only logical that the 
new librarian should wish to know other li- 
brarians, to learn of their work, and to cooperate 
with them thru the local, district, state, and 
national professional organizations. 


Junior Librarians Section 


As a solution to these wishes attendance at 
conferences is frequently disappointing to the 
neophyte. His contact there with his colleagues 
may be rather casual. Frequently he desires to 
comment on or to enter into discussion of points 
made on programs; most often he will remain 
silent. He may wish to participate in certain 
work of the association; he seldom volunteers. 
It is usually only in a very small association 
or in a group composed of his peers that he 
experiences the freedom necessary for full ex 
pression and participation. 

Other needs of the new member of the li 
brary profession are seen more clearly by him 
in retrospect than in the present. His admirable 
enthusiasm for his work and his desire to be 
successful in it may invert his viewpoint and 
finally convince him that his own position con 
stitutes the library profession. His opinion of 
the library profession may come to depend upon 
how satisfying and how stimulating he finds his 
own particular work. I believe that the young 
librarian needs help in keeping sight of the 
goals of librarianship. He needs encouragement 
in the belief that he is a member of a profession 
which is directing a movement of great force and 
value. In the transition from the theories of 
library school to the practical routine of pre 
paring a book for use by the public, this view 
point is often obscured or even lost. 


There has been a strong tradition of solving 
the problems of librarianship thru the work of 
individual members of the profession and the 
work of the staffs of separate libraries. Valuable 
as these contributions have been and will con- 
tinue to be, cooperation of librarians working 
thru their professional organizations will play an 
increasingly important role in the promotion of 
library service and librarianship. 

In preparation for this participation the young 
librarian needs immediate and frequent practice 
in expressing his ideas and theories, in clarifying 
them thru discussion. He needs experience in 
solving problems thru professional organizations, 
and, above all, the habit of approaching these 
problems from the standpoint of the group. 

Valuable as are the tools of librarianship 
indexes to library literature, membership direc- 
tories, surveys, and studies—prepared by the 
JMRT and sound as may be the suggestions of 
individual Juniors, these things do not, in them- 
selves, constitute a natural function for an organ- 
ization of younger members of the profession. 
However, they may be a means of helping to 
fulfill that function. It is the opinion of your 
Chairman that that function is to aid in develop- 
ing more professionally minded librarians who 
are not only aware of and feel responsible for 
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the problems of librarianship, but are also ex- 
perienced in attacking these problems thru pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Recent Appointments 


Miss Maxine Hegland, Stanford University L1i- 
braries, Stanford University, California and Hans 
Muller, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, are now working with the Duplicate 
Exchange Committee. 


Professional Literature 


The Clearing House sponsored by A.L.A. 
Headquarters, is the place at the Conference to 
go for expert advice on library problems. All 
Juniors, particularly those interested in develop- 
ing better collections of professional literature for 
loan in their own states will want to see the 
Clearing House display of professional literature. 


IRENE FETTY 


Meet the JM’s 


If you have ever attended an “A.L.A.,”” you 
perhaps feel as we do—that the best part of a 
conference is the people you meet. Every year 
more and more Junior Members take advantage 
of the opportunities presented by the annual con- 
ference of A.L.A. to see and know more of their 
fellow librarians. It should be interesting to 
know in advance who will be at the JMRT 
meetings. We have been able to discover just 
a few names of Juniors who expect to be at the 
conference, and list them here. 

From lowa: Irene Fetty, National Chairman, Iowa State 

College, Ames; Mrs. Helen D. Johnson, Sarah F 


Cockey, Frances Rogers, Ruth N. Dipboye, Jean 
Cassel, Bessie Tressler, Fred Folmer, and Lois Cow 
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gill. State University Library, Iowa City; Marian 
( Young and Bernice Hadley, the co-ordinators, 
from Des Moines 


From Michigan: Ethel Walker, MacKenzie High School 
Library, Detroit; John Banister, Michigan JMRI 
Chairman, State Library, Lansing; Fred Dumock, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Gladys Dunn, 
Grand Rapids; Arthur I. Yabroff, Detroit; Lodisca 
Payne, Kalamazoo 


From Missouri: Anmadele Riley, Chairman A.L.A. Re 
lations Committee, and Marietta Daniels, Secretary 
Midwest District, Kansas City; Paul Jean Burnette, 
Chairman Missouri Juniors, State Teachers College, 
Springfield 


From New Jersey Hazel K. Levins, East Orange; 
Marion Terhune, Secretary-Treasurer, New Jersey 
IMRT, Fannie Sheppard, Patterson 


From New York: Margaret Ayrault, Chairman Metro 
politan New York Juniors; John M. Conner, Chait 
man New York Juniors, Medical Library, Columbia 
University; Geraid McDonald, New York Public 
Library; Janet Fresch, Columbia University; Emily 
Nixon, New York University; Joanna Wippert, 
Charles Flanagan, Elizabeth Jones and Jerome 
Werick of Buffalo 


From Ohio: We are all looking forward to meeting or 
to renewing acquaintances with Juniors from the 
host state, Ohio. There will be literally scores 


of Ohio Juniors at the conference. We'll see 
Mary Helen James, head of McKee Hall, Western 
College, Oxford; Walter Brahm, who “over a 
period of eight years was student assistant, general 
assistant, head of Public Service department in the 
University library, and taught in the library school 
at Western Reserve University,’’ now assistant-to 
the-Librarian at Toledo; James Foutts, state super 
visor of W.P.A. Library Service in Ohio, and 
another Western Reserve graduate; Mildred Stibitz, 
in the Reference Department of the Dayton Public 
Library (some of us met her at the Montreal con 
ference way back in 1934). 

Cincinnati has a large Junior organization of its 
own The local committee members are Estella 
Culp, state chairman, and Anita Gorius, Cincinnati 
chairman. 

From Pennsylvania: Dorothy Heiderstadt, Bethlehem 
Public Library; Margaret Knoll, Eastern District 
Secretary; Dorothy Adams, and Elsie Kresge, State 
College; James F. Bryan, Dorothy Klauss, Dorothy 
Dawson, Helen Long, Jane McClure, Julia Moo 
head, and Ann Wallgren, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh; Sara Innis Fenwick, Osterhout Free Li 
brary, Wilkes-Barre 


A DELICATE SUBJECT * 


By Armine McKenzie 


It might, perhaps, be wiser to say nothing 
about this. But many people, both in and out 
of the profession, have been curious. I have been 
asked so often what it is like, what my impres- 
sions are, even why I did it, that I may as well 
speak about it once and for all, and ever after- 
wards (I hope) keep silent. 

You see, I am one of those rarities of nature, 
one of those biological sports, a male librarian. 

I can't, of course, speak for my colleagues, 
that small, valiant, and scattered band. What I 
have to say comes only from my own experience. 
And the first question many people ask, what it 
feels like to be a male librarian, I can scarcely 
answer with any degree of adequacy. After all, 
I haven't the slightest notion how it feels to be 


* Reprinted from The Broadcaster, Los Angeles Public 
Library Monthly, February 1940. 


a female librarian. As for the male librarians 
in fiction (they do exist—in foreign novels, 
chiefly) my experience so far hasn't been a bit 
like theirs. I once even saw a male librarian 
depicted in a movie. It seemed to be a case of 
miscasting, not at all true to life. I was quite 
relieved when, at the end, he turned out to be 
a notorious thief masquerading as a librarian. 
From the start he seemed too smooth and slick 
to be genuine. 

As to why I became a librarian, can anyone 
really answer that question, except to civil serv- 
ice interviewers ? 

But my adventures and impressions have not 
been without interest. There was the time when 
I was at the desk and an elderly, choleric gentle- 
man came in, threw up his hands in horror, and 
exclaimed: ‘Good Lord, I never thought I'd 
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live to see this day! A man—here!”’ Quite 
often, when I am on duty alone, a patron will 
ask firmly to see someone in charge. One eve- 
ning a very emphatic lady asked if she could 
see one of the ladies, please. I timidly ex- 
plained that this was physically impossible, as 
they had all left for the day. “Well,” she said 
bitterly, “this is the last straw. Here I come all 
the way in from Venice to find out what to do 
about my little problem daughter and find a 
man here.” A bachelor too, she might have 
added. 

On those pleasant occasions when I am sharing 
the duties of the department with one of my 
charming colleagues, there is apt to be a subtle 
distinction in the type of question each of us is 
asked. When it is a matter of a reference ques- 
tion, or the recommendation of books, I am 
usually passed over, after a cursory glance. But 
when books and magazines are to be fetched 
from the stacks, the patron comes to me at once. 

There are certain disadvantages. All the mis- 
takes of the department are instantly traced to 
“that man.” A feminine voice over the telephone 
has a nice institutional anonymity; a masculine 
one is conspicuous. You have simply no de- 
fense against the occasional incorrigibles who 
twist what you have said into some strange, 
private distortion of their own: “Why, he cer- 
tainly gave me to understand, over the phone—’’ 
And that pet of us all, the anonymous complaint 
writer, has a field day: “I don’t know the names 
of the ladies, but there’s a man in the depart- 
ment who—” 


Still, I have my uses. One day a mother came 
in with an active, unmanagable child of about 
three. As we stood by helplessly, the little one 
proceeded systematically to push books out of 
place on the shelves, strew pamphlets about, and 
throw things on the floor. The mother snapped 
at it half-heartedly; to no avail. Finally when, 
with a motor development surely unusual in its 
years, the little tot began to climb the shelves, 
the mother suddenly observed me as I stood help- 
lessly by. Dramatically she pointed. “If you 
don't be good,” she exclaimed, “the MAN will 
get you.” 


Central District Reports 


{This material has been collected by Ethel M. 
walker. Mackenzie High School Library, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


ILLINOIS 
Officers: 
pe: Lois Martin, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
e 


Vice-chairman: 
Public Library 

Secretary-treasurer: Margaret Lee Pittman, 
non Public Library 


Maybelle Leland Swanlund, Lowland 
Mt. Ver- 


Our most important project is acquainting our- 
selves with one another and working out the hun- 
dred and one little problems that arise within 
an organization, especially a new organization. 
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However, we do have under consideration a di- 
rectory of librarians in Illinois. The committee 
is investigating the possibility of our making 
such a list, planning on finishing the work so 
that it may be published in the fall. 


INDIANA 
Officers: 
Chairman: Rosalie Irwin, Frankfort Public Library 
Secretary-treasurer: Harriett Golay, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library 


At the Indiana Juniors’ annual meeting, Mrs. 
Ethel Krueger, State Parole Officer of the In- 
diana Women’s Prison, talked on the use and 
importance of books in the treatment of women 
prisoners and of the part librarians can play to 
help rehabilitate these women after they return 
to their own communities. The group has been 
active on the two national JMRT projects—the 
collecting of “homemade” indexes and the sur- 
vey of the availability of professional literature. 


MICHIGAN 
Officers: 

Chairman: John R. Banister, State Library, Lansing 

Vice-chairman: Mary K. Hercules, Hamtramck Pub- 
lic Library 

Secretary-treasurer: Lodisca Payne, Kalamazoo Public 
Library 

Corresponding-secretary: Beth Atkinson, Lansing Pub- 
lic School Library 


Our projects, in addition to our usual activity, 
have been four. First to be completed is our 
Directory of All Persons Engaged in Library 
Work in Michigan, under the direction of Doro- 
thy Kyser. Two other projects are under way: 
The Survey of Public Library Service in Mich- 
igan for the Group Relations Committee of the 
Michigan Library Association, and the bibliog- 
raphy of “home-made” indexes in Michigan. The 
information for these projects has been gathered 
principally thru questionnaires, the results from 
which are being tabulated as rapidly as possible, 
under the direction of A. I. Yabroff and Carroll 
C. Moreland. Our publication, The Junior Li- 
brarian, begun last November, has been enthusi- 
astically received. 


WISCONSIN 
Officers: 
Chairman: Katherine M. Connelly, Roosevelt Jr 
High School, Fond du Lac 
Secretary: Emma Diekroeger, Washington Jr. High 
hool, Green Bay 
A list of all “home-made” indexes, card or 


otherwise, devised for use in libraries, is being 
prepared by a committee of six. Gerald Caffrey, 
Reader's Assistant, Milwaukee Public Library, is 
chairman. 

The committee named to revamp the consti- 
tution of the Wisconsin JMRT, under the chair- 
manship of Emma Diekroeger, has submitted a 
tentative constitution. At present, the members 
are concerned about increasing the membership 
of the Wisconsin Library Association. 


OHIO 


The report of the activities of the Ohio JMRT 
appeared in the May Wilson Library Bulletin. 














The Literature of Librarianship 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK * 


HARRISON, J. C. Child and the book. Lib World 
35:275-7 Je 33 
The great problem in the library, as well as in the 
educational system is ‘‘the leakage which occurs at 
school-leaving age. We must provide adult books 
in the children’s library. The inevitable result of the 
welding together of children’s and adult's literature at 
the end of the last century was . a raising of the 
age curve. . . Our failure to perceive this is the root 
of what we call our adolescent question.’" Three 
tentative suggestions are: (1) Wider recognition of 
necessity of trained children’s librarians (2) Closer 
cooperation between adult and children’s department, 
with abolition of strict age-limit (3) Serious study of 
the peculiar needs of the adolescent and recognition 
of the fact that very few of our children’s libraries 
are capable of satisfying the intellectual demands of 
the average boy or girl of that age. 


SHERMAN, C. E. Library and a lost generation. 
ALA Bul 29:828-36 D °35 
Points out that the most pressing field of library 
service today is in connection with unemployed youth. 
Advocates an intermediate department in special quar- 
ters of its own, with a personal conference approach 
rather than an over-loaded reading program. Inde- 
pendent local experiments should be undertaken with 
a view of building up new techniques. 


Epwarps, M. M. Library contacts with the junior 
wage earner. Mich Sch Libn 2:8 Je '36 
The Cleveland Public Library has been experiment- 
ing in contacts with young workers. A special card, 
headed ‘‘A New Job’’ has been distributed thru the 
Placement Department of the Board of Education to 
each young person when a work permit was granted. 
The card serves as an introduction to the Stevenson 
Room or to the nearest branch library. More re- 
cently, the Placement Department has sent to the 
Stevenson Room a daily list of work permits granted 
and a special letter has been written to the parent or 
new employer in each case, urging that the young 
worker be encouraged to use the library to continue 
his education. A similar system of introduction card 
is used with high school graduates, the school librar- 
ian serving as the connecting link. 


ANDERSON, S. W. Library and the adolescent. 

Lib Assist 30:94-6 Ap ‘37 

The writer complains of the lack of intelligent dis- 

cussion of the problem of dealing with adolescent 
readers. The provision of a special room, or even of 
a supplementary stock, for adolescents is considered 
by some financially impossible at present, but there 
are other ways of approaching the problem which 
need entail little or no extra expenditure. A series of 
talks designed to appeal to young people entering on 
business and social life is suggested as one scheme 
worthy of trial. The organization and development of 
such a series could be handled jointly by the junior 
and adult librarians. The library stock could form 
the foundation of each talk and the books dealt with 
could be available for borrowing at the conclusion of 
the talk. Other suggestions for adolescent provision 
are invited. 

* This is a reprint of a selected list of articles, with 
their abstracts, included in Library Literature, 1933 
thru 1939. For a large amount of additional material on 
this subject, consult the three volumes (1921-1939) of 
Library Literature. 


RAINEY, H. P. American youth problem and its 
implications for libraries. In Wilson, L. R. ed. 
Role of the library in adult education p114-26 

Paper presented before the Library Institute held at 
the University of Chicago, August, 1937. The speaker 
gave a summary of the major factors in the American 
youth problem, based upon the studies made by the 
American Youth Commission, and indicated the major 
implication for libraries of the conditions which now 
prevail in relation to employment, vocational training, 
economic opportunities, education and recreation. ‘‘In- 
formal methods of education are going to play an 
increasingly significant role in the whole movement 
for adult education. The library, therefore, will be- 
come increasingly important as an educational institu- 
tion. We find in our studies that reading ranks first 
among youth as a leisure-time activity and increases in 
popularity as age advances. There is no escape from 
the fact that the amount of library reading will in- 
crease enormously in the future. . . The work of li- 
braries must be much more closely correlated with 
that of other agencies, principally the schools and 
programs of adult education. In every community 
these two great social agencies should plan their pro- 
grams together.’’ 


Jones, W. F. B. Why intermediate departments? 

Lib World 40:33-5 Ag-S °37 
“Books and staff and service must be provided in 

some form somewhere for the adolescents in a town. 
Their interests are as wide as adults’ and they take 
them as seriously, making inquiries, reserving or sug- 
gesting books in their later years with a full sense of 
responsibility and on terms of equality with the staff. 
In an Adult Department these activities may be in- 
hibited by the thought that he or she as a reader is 
not old enough to claim attentjon among so many 
older people. The staff should be young and friendly 
toward the readers, many of whom are very shy and 
consequently a little slow in realising all they may do, 
and what they may reasonably ask for. Every inquiry 
should be welcomed and treated seriously. The young 
people have not the experience of relative values that 
develops with years and any suggestion of superiority 
from the staff may estrange a reader for a long 
time. I do not overlook what can be offered by 
special assistance from the staff, or even special col- 
lections in Junior or Adult Departments. But children 
and young people from fourteen to seventeen need 
personal attention more than any other age. I have 
worked with all ages, and am convinced that more 
permanent good or harm between a reader and the 
library can be done during those years that separate 
childhood from manhood, than at any other time. 
New powers are coming to the adolescent, and he 
realises it. The problem is far from being entirely 
ours, but it is there, and if by means of talks, books, 
exhibitions, cinema shows, or other library activities 
we can help in the work of inspiring and suggesting 
direction to those newly developing forces in the 
child, through the agency of special ‘intermediate’ 
service, we shall be playing our part as a social 
force. 


LYTHGOE, F. M. No man’s child: the adolescent 
library. Lib World 40:131-6 Ja; 160-2 F °38 
A plea for the abolition of children’s rooms and 

the establishment in their stead of junior libraries for 
young people from fourteen to twenty. Children below 
the teens should receive reading guidance from their 


(Continued on page 791) 
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Gutenbergs of Your Own 


EADY by the time this Bulletin reaches you, 
Pages from the Gutenberg Bible is an even 
nicer book than we had anticipated. 

Acting upon the suggestions of our adviser, 
Otto W. Fuhrmann, Director of the Graphic Arts 
Division of New York University, and author of 
The 500th Anniversary of the History of Printing, 
a finer quality of paper has been used, and all 
the facsimile pages will be in three colors. This 
is going to make the price a little higher than 
we mentioned last month, but where else can you 
get 26 beautiful Gutenberg facsimiles for only 
$2.85? 

What could be more appropriate to add to your 
exhibit for the 500th Anniversary of Printing— 
unless, of course, you own a real Gutenberg! 


N. L. R. B. 


You now know whether our guess is correct, 
but it looks at the time of this writing as if 
Congress would have to take some action on the 
labor situation. Whether it be changes in the 
National Relations Boards, amendments to the 
Wagner Act, or new legislation time only will 
tell. The leaders on both sides are so vocal and 
so partisan that the result is almost utter con- 
fusion in the mind of the layman. It’s too bad 
because the question is a vital one and because 
the remedy (anti-confusion) is so simple. The 
National Labor Relations Act: Should It Be 
Amended? published in March, clearly explains 
the Act, its whys and wherefores. Trade Unions 
and the Anti-Trust Laws concerns itself with 
another, just now, very moot question. Can labor 
unions be prosecuted? under what statutes? for 
what causes? Both titles are in the current Ref- 
erence Shelf. This raises the pertinent question: 
Is your subscription in for next year’s (July 1- 
June 30) volume, ten titles mailed as published 
at the bargain subscription price of only $6. 


Reading for Background 


Within the past year two titles have been 
added, two revised, in the “Reading for Back- 
ground” series, published in cooperation with the 
School Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association. Altho compiled primarily for the 
high school age, they include many titles of wide 
popular appeal and are useful well beyond this 
age limit. The annotations included for all titles 
are a feature of the series. Paper bound for 
35c with substantial discounts for quantities. 

Reading for Journalism (#12) is a highly 
selective list representing the minimum library 
adequate for non-vocational purposes. Gunnar 
Horn, Journalism Director, Benson High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, is the compiler. 


What Shall We Read Next? (#2) was pub- 
lished in April as a revision by Jean C. Roos 
and her staff of the Stevenson Room for Young 
People, Cleveland Public Library. 

New York City—Yesterday, Today, and To 
morrow (#11) was compiled by Mary F. Brady, 
teacher-librarian, David A. Boody Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, and edited by Helen S. Car 
penter, assistant to the Superintendent of Libraries, 
Board of Education, New York City. 

Reading for American History (#1), was r 
vised in February 1939, and again reprinted th: 
first of this year. Jean Carolyn Roos (cf. #2 
was the compiler. 


) 


Behind the International News 


Ten years ago Ralph O. Nafziger, professor of 
journalism, University of Minnesota, discovered 
that a bibliography he badly wanted in the field 
of international news had never been compiled 
So he began his own card list which culminates 
this month in the publication of his Bibliography 
of International News and Foreign Pre 


It’s A Crime! 


“Especially useful to lawyers, teachers of law, 
librarians, and students,”’ said the World-Telegram 
(N.Y.), Bibliography of Crime and Criminal 
Justice, 1932-1937. The index contains well over 
10,000 headings with references to 700 periodi- 
cals. Dorothy Campbell Culver, Bureau of Publi 
Administration, University of California, is the 
compiler. 


Astronomy—Zoology 


The alphabetical limits of Natural History 
Index-Guide are A to Z and the scope of thi 
book is almost as inclusive. 3,365 books and 
periodicals are indexed for the field of natural 
history in its broadest definition. Brent Alt- 
sheler, the compiler, was assisted by an unusu- 
ally strong list of collaborators including nine 
divisional curators of the United States National 
Museum, three members of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and staff members of the Library of Con- 
gress, American Geographical Society and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 2d revised 
edition, now nearly ready, is twice the size of the 
edition formerly published by the author. 


Ordering Made Easy 


Catalog of Reprints promises to be even more 
useful than advertised. Here one finds quickly 
in one catalog the titles available in over 60 re- 
print series. The main arrangement is an author- 
title dictionary—including date of the original 
edition, publisher, series, price, paging and date 
of publication of the reprint. It is hoped to keep 
this list up-to-date with supplements. 
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Ten Cents Short 


In telling you about the rejuvenated Book Quo- 
tation Crostics, by Alice N. Gale, last month, we 
quoted it at $1.25 by mistake. It costs $1.35 
but it is well worth it, judging from the ‘repeat’ 
orders. 


Yes or No? 


A subscriber to the Reference Shelf asks that 
the volume and number be put on the spine of 
each title issued in the series. If we were to do 
this, would it be useful in your library? 

We try now to confine author and title of a 
book to the upper two-thirds of the spine so as 
to leave room for the classification number to 
be stamped on after the library receives the book. 
It has been suggested that we add the volume 
and number separated by a colon just below the 
author's name, with a rule across the back of the 
book between it and name of author. Would 
this be of any service? 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Published 


CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDI 1939 annual vol 
Published May 10 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 1938 2-year volume. 
Published late in May. Copies of this large volume é 
being mailed to subscribers as fast they come from 
the bindery. It may be th f June befo al 


copies are delivered 


In Preparation 








ABRIDGED RFApDERS’ GUIDE. Sep c 1939-August 
1940 annual volume. Ready in S ber 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Fourth Cumulated Supplement 
Ready in September. 

EDUCATION INDEX. July Jun 10 al vy 
ume. Ready in August 

HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG. Third Cumulated Supple 
ment. Ready in September. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 1940 33 
month volume. Ready Autumn 1940 

READERS’ GUIDE (UNABRIDGED). July 1939-June 1940 
annual volum Ready in August 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLIC Liprarigs. New Ed 
tion. Ready Autumn 1940. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs 


Coming Attractions 


Altho with this issue the curtain falls on the 
twenty-fifth year of the Bulletin, the Wilson 
presses will know no let-up during the summer. 
The fall Lighthouse will find many new titles 
clamoring to be introduced. 

Baird—Representative American Speeches: 
1939-1940. $1.25 (August). Like its two prede- 
cessors in the Reference Shelf this book will con- 
tain 25-30 recent speeches worth preserving be- 
cause of the Speaker, the Occasion, and the 
Speech, with these three essential elements de- 
scribed in an introductory note to each selection. 

Bliss—Bibliographic Classification Expanded 
($107). Since we printed the Bliss scheme in 
abridged form in 1936 we have received repeated 
requests for his full plan and theory of classi- 
fication which will require four volumes. Vol- 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Altsheler, Brent. NATURAL History IN- 
DEX-GUIDE. 3d ed rev. On the service 
Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI 
CAN SPEECHES: 1939-1940 (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 14. No. 3) August. $1.25 
Bliss, Henry E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFI- 
CATION EXPANDED. Vol. 1. In pre 
Cannon, Carl L. History oF AMERICAN 
Book COLLECTORS AND COLLECTING 
Augu t 
Culver, Dorothy C BIBLIOGRAPHY OI 
CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE On 
the ervice basis 
deFord, Miriam Allen. WHO Was WHEN? 
$4.75 
Ewen, Davip. LivinG MusIcIANs. Ready 
in September 
Gale, Alice N. Book QUOTATION CRros- 
rics $1.45 
Johnsen, Julia E. TRADE UNIONS AND THI 
ANTI-Trust Laws. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 13. No. 10) $1.25 
Magriel, Paul D. A _ BIBLIOGRAPHY OI 
DANCING: THIRD CUMULATED Swup- 
PLEMENT: 1936-1939. May. $1.50 
Nafziger, Ralph O. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF IN- 
rERNATIONAI News COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND FOREIGN PREss 
Orton, Robert M. A CATALOG OF RI 
PRINTS. $3.50 
PAGES FROM THE (GUTENBERG BIBLE. 
$2.85 
Phelps, Edith M. ed. UNIvERsiIT: DEBAT- 
ERS ANNUAL: 1939-1940. july. $2.25 
READERS’ CHOICE OF BEsT Boors. Month- 
ly, Septe mber to Jul 
Reading for Background Series. 35c each 
Brady, M. F. and Carpenter, H. S 
New YoOrRK Ciry—YESTERDAY, To- 
DAY AND ToMoRROW. No. 11 
Gunnar, Horn. BACKGROUND READ- 
ING FOR JOURNALISM. No. 12 
Roos, Jean C. BACKGROUND READ- 
INGS FOR AMERICAN History. 2d 
ed. rev. No. 1 
Roos, Jean C. WHAT SHALL WE 
READ Next? No. 2. rev. ed. 
Summers, Harrison Boyd. RESOLVED, THAT 
THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOvV- 
ERNMENT SHOULD BE DIMINISHED. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 14. No. 2) 
September. $1.25 
Inited States. WPA. THE Fitm As ArT. 
In pre 
‘odarsky-Shiraeff, Alexandria RUSSIAN 
COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS. July 


) 











ume 1, scheduled for summer, will include: 
classes A-G, complete index, detailed explanatory 
introduction, schedules and _ tables. 
Cannon—History of American Book Collectors 
and Collecting (August). Carl L. Cannon, 


(Continued on page 790) 
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GRAPH SHOWING THE TREND OF WILSON COMPANY SALES 


OUR FORTY-SECOND YEAR OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING 


[' depressions and wars could only be elimin- 
ated from the problems this world must meet, 
then financial reports would have a much more 
cheerful tone. However, in spite of the con- 
tinuing depression, and wars interfering with our 
foreign sales, we have increased slightly the total 
sales of publications during the last fiscal year, 
and we have also increased our surplus by nearly 
four thousand dollars. Less than $50,000 is, of 
course, not a large amount to accumulate in 
forty-two years, but after all it is not so bad 
when we consider that the publications of this 
Company are in a field in which failure is more 
common than surplus, and many publications are 
able to continue only with the aid of subventions. 
We are very glad to admit that our success has 
been in large measure due to the hearty cooper- 
ation of librarians in helping us to make the best 
possible plans for publications most needed, which 
are worth the financial support that is necessary. 

New VENTURES. The passing of a year in 
which we do not undertake a new and con- 
tinuing service for libraries would be a drab 
year. In meetings of reference librarians in recent 
years there has been discussion of the need for a 
current biographical reference service. Last Janu- 
ary we accumulated enough courage to undertake 
Current Biography and we are pleased to report 
that it has had a very cordial reception. Libra- 
ries are subscribing promptly and many subscribe 
for all branches. We shall not be surprised if 
it eventually has a subscription list larger than 





any other of our current indexes (perhaps even 
larger than the Wilson Library Bulletin?). 

A second edition of the Union List of Serials 
should be classed as a new publication since it is 
to be completely re-edited and much enlarged and 
will, we hope, be sold on the Service Basis so 
that the smaller libraries may benefit from it and 
at the same time share the cost with the larger 
libraries, thus making the load lighter for the 
large libraries; in other words, to the benefit of 
all libraries. 

The Bibliographic Index seems to us new even 
though it has finished its second year. We are 
glad to report that it has been very well received 
and we believe that when the first five-year cumu- 
lation has been tested in use it will be endorsed 
as one of our most valuable publications. 

DISCONTINUANCE No. 1. At the same time 
we are sorry to report the first discontinuance of 
a current reference service in forty-two years— 
the Motion Picture Review Digest. Full state- 
ments of the reasons leading up to this decision 
were made to subscribers in the last issue of the 
Digest, and to the library world in general on 
p. 468 of the Wilson Library Bulletin for Febru- 
ary 1940. We might add here that our reluctant 
decision to discontinue this publication was 
further tempered by the conviction that if a 
publication demonstrates clearly, after a fair and 
conclusive test, that it cannot support itself, then 
the need for it cannot be very great and it is 


wisest to put the same effort and investment 
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(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 


1933 


The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1940 





1938 














ASSETS 1903 1909 1915 1921 1927 1940 
Current Assets. .$61,252.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $428,607.86 $524,757.42 
Investments and 

DME. “vctcewaar “Sdesmce 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 60,118.73 103,945.62 93,867.21 
Machinery and 

pS eae errerey 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 89,787.08 107,938.92 
furniture and 

Fixtures ..... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,448.17 36,801.42 36 692.20 43,544.90 
SE ELE, a Se ee See kee 128,084.29 151,414.16 303,959.12 429,591.96 443,948.44 

Total Assets. .$65,673.10 $152,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,/07.35 $875,223.59 $1,088,624.72 $1,214,056.89 












LIABILITIES 


current 


$23,393.23 $25,075.15 $82,382 
142,238.72 234,139.17 295,508 
84,000.00 166,166.81 219,800 
216,600.00 413,059.37* 448,328 
26,475.40 36,783.09 42,605 


06 $105,183.03 
57 305,340.17 
00 402,600.00 
36* 352,319.61* 
73 48,614.08 





Liabilities ... $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 
eserves... 30,254.98 75,887.24 
Lae bas ; | ghee 74,645.32 
Capital Stock’ .. 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 
Frere 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 
Total 


Liabilities . . 


. $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 


$875,223.59 $1,088,624.72 $1,214,056.89 








Profit and Loss Statements, 1938-1940 





Year ended March 31 1938 1939 1940 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of Year... $42,219.29 $42,605.73 $44,788.17 
let Sales for 
Re ae $726,779.64 $753,949.18 $756,314.55 
liscellaneous 
Income ....... 12,626.29 9,527.60 14,511.04 
Gross Income... $739,405.93 $763,476.78 $770,825.59 
Cost of Sales.... $519,804.14 $528 440.24 $529,313.79 
i and <Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
DN catacanys 187,529.83 198,449.21 197,700.83 
nterest ee Pe 615.39 1,492.89 13,791.06 
on. (et we eee exmunennpusiningats a 
Expenses ..... $707,949.36 $728,382.34 $740,805.68 
r for Year.. $31,456.57 $35,094.44 $30,019.91 
$/3,6/75.86 $//,/00.17 $74,808.08 
Less Dividends... 31,070.13 32,912.00 26,194.00 
Surplus End of —— ne ———— 
ME Saves soe $42,605.73 $44,788.17 $48,614.08 
* Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 
1In response to our offer to stockholders last year, a large number exchanged their 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
1 7% Debentures maturing 1942 to 1951. [his accounts for the sharp reduction in the outstanding capital stock and 
most of the increase in the funded debt. Some 4% Debentures were sold during the year to finance a substantial in- 
ease im our inventory of paper, explained in the accompanying report. 
Y 
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into other and more truly necessary projects. In 
the long run, support is probably the truest test * 
of value! 


ANOTHER BUILDING. It is only two years 
since we moved into our third building and dur- 
ing that time there has been only moderate in- 
crease in our sales, but for several reasons we 
have found it necessary to have more room. Our 
periodicals department, or, as we should call it, 
our Periodicals Clearing House, accumulates every 
year a larger and larger stock of back numbers, 
volumes, and sets of periodicals and with the 
advantage of about two million back numbers is 
able to give better and better service. This means 
a steady increase in storage room and we have 
* True or False? When, after a few years of testing, 
a library service publication is unable to meet the acid 
test of getting enough financial support from subscribers 
to carry itself, it should be discontinued. 
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found it necessary to purchase a warehouse in 
the neighborhood. Another reason for a ware- 
house is our fear that this second World War 
may result in the same drastic increase in the 
cost of paper that made such a serious problem 


during the first World War. We have therefore 
accumulated a stock of paper sufficient for more 
than a year. We hope that we shall later find 
that this insurance was not necessary but what- 
ever happens in the future we believe it is wise 
to have protection against another wartime infla- 
tion. 

THE GRAPH on page 788 shows the continuous 
growth of the business over a period of thirty 
years. We look forward hopefully to the year 
when we can celebrate the passing of the million 
dollar mark in total annual sales. 


H. W. WILSON, President 
The H. W. Wilson Company 





THE LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 787) 
formerly chief of the order departments of the 
New York Public and Yale University libraries, 
has written a delightful history full of anecdotes 
of people famous in the collector's world. 

Cecil and Heaps—School Library Service in the 
United States (August). Federal, state and local 
control are surveyed in a great number of libra- 
ries of various types; many resultant and inci- 
dental methods are reported. 

Ewen—Living Musicians (September). A com- 
panion volume to Composers of Today, it covers 
living musicians, including both vocal and instru- 
mental, but excluding composers except where 
they are also musicians. The selection, while not 
complete, is representative of every type of musi- 
cian, including the younger people now coming 
into prominence, older ones who have retired but 
are still in the public eye, and some Europeans 
who are not well known here but should be. 

Phelps—University Debaters Annual: 1939- 
1940. $2.25 (July). This 16th annual edition 
will again contain a collection of representative 
intercollegiate debates on important questions 
with constructive and rebuttal speeches in full, 
briefs and selected bibliographies. 

Summers—Diminishing the Power of the Fed- 
eral Government. $1.25 (August ?). Coming 
in a presidential year this Reference Shelf num- 
ber is certain to contain some highly controversial 
and thought provoking material. 

United States. WPA—The Film as Art. (July). 
A bibliography of the motion picture. 

Vodarsky-Shiraeff—Russian Composers and 
Musicians (July). Short biographies of 500 Rus- 
sian musicians drawn from many sources and 
containing much information not elsewhere avail- 
able between two covers. 


Now Ready 


Described here in previous issues, and available 
now, are Who Was When? and A Bibliography 
of Dancing. 


War and the High Seas 


We don’t like to mention the wars and the 
pitiful plight of so much of civilization, but it 
would seem wise for librarians to anticipate needs 
for imported titles in so far as is possible. Among 
the more recent publications printed abroad are: 
South American Handbook: 1940; World Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies; International Bibli- 
ography of Historical Sciences: Twelfth Year 
1937; World List of Historical Periodicals and 
Bibliographies; Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book: 
1940, and A Manual of University and College 
Library Practice. Complete descriptions sent on 
request. 


Two, Going on Three 


Many librarians said it couldn't be done, but 
three hundred of their colleagues have found that 
Readers’ Choice of Best Books does supply that 
long felt need for an economical, monthly, de- 
scriptive list of books similar to those distributed 
by bookstores and circulating libraries. 

The list is made to fit the requirements of any 
library by the simple expedient of seeking advice 
from a representative group of librarians about 
titles to be included in the Readers’ Choice. 

Plans have been made for using better paper in 
much gayer colors henceforth, though the present 
low prices will continue, as follows: 100 copies 
monthly, $1 per month; 50 copies monthly, 60c 
per month; 25 copies monthly, 35c per month; 
10 copies monthly, 15c per month. When 1000 
copies monthly are ordered at $10 per month, 
Readers’ Choice will be imprinted with the name 
of the library without additional cost. 


Invitation 


That's all for now—until September, in fact. 
But won't you, when you're seeing the Fair, pay 
us a visit? We'll be happy to show you around! 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 774) 

38. Beulah Clark confirms that Ella D. Kneeland 
found the poem in Poems of Home Life and 
sent a copy. Miss Kneeland reports the book pub- 
lished by ithe American Tract Society, n.d., and 
the poem ‘‘Fifty and Fifteen,’’ without author but 
with citation, Atlantic Monthly. 

39. Miss Kieffer of Franklin and Marshall College, 
contributor to 26 and 37 writes, ‘“‘And if no one 
offers a satisfactory answer to no. 39, I would 
suggest trying Temple Thurston's World of 
Wonderful Reality there are several poems 
in this novel, from which the lines quoted may 
have been taken.’’ 

42. Margaret Fitzmaurice, Assistant Librarian, Weaver 
Memorial Library, East Providence, R.I., submits 

‘from one of our readers who was an old sea 
captain’’ that the expression ‘“‘basket in the rig- 
ging’ is an obsolete form of the nautical phrase 
“crow’s nest. Miss Fitzmaurice also cites Funk 
& Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary. 

““crow's-nest, Nautical. A masthead lookout, 

particularly on a whaler: usually of barrel 
form; bird's nest.’’ 

48. Sister M. de Sales of Good Counsel College, 
White Plains, N.Y. would like to locate the fol- 
lowing poems: 

‘The Elopement of Elizabeth Buchanan 

Hugh Campbell in Omagh ven 
They were written by W. Collins, an _Irish- 
American poet who died in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 4, 1890. Collins wrote for the Boston Pilot 
and the Irish World. He was also editor of the 
Irish Globe and was connected with the New 
York Tabdlet.’’ 


THE LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 785) 


teachers, and should borrow books from the school, 
not the public, library. Under present conditions they 
learn to abhor reading as a consequence of the obli- 
gation put upon them by their teachers to join the 
children’s library. After they have left school they 
either never enter the library again, or they are be- 
wildered and discouraged by the sudden shift to the 
adult department. The junior library can be made 
possible financially by the elimination of the chil- 
dren’s room and the newspaper room. Qualified staff 
members should be put in charge of the work, and a 
suitable collection of fiction and non-fiction laid in 
stock. The junior library should serve both boys and 
girls who leave elementary school for work, and those 
who are going on to college or training school. 
Books should be supplied on trades and professions, 
sports, hobbies, and social and political problems. 
The prospective users of the library should be in- 
formed of its existence thru contracts made with 
schools and other young people's institutions. Even if 
the public library has no adolescent department it can 
do excellent work with young people who attend 
junior instruction centers while awaiting employment. 
In Liverpool an arrangement has been made with the 
Minister of Education and the Education Committee 
to pay for the boys’ use of the Public Library, and 
book collections are sent to the instruction centers 
from the Library. Each boy is registered at the Li- 
brary and is kept in touch with by the branch librar- 
ian both during his period at the center and after he 
has obtained work. The ideal, is the separate junior 
library. Physically, it would differ little from the 
adult library. No rigid limit should be set for the 
age of the users; they should be allowed to transfer 
to the adult library as soon or as late as they please. 
This department would give aid and advice to school 
libraries and local young people's organizations. Thru 
its establishment a hitherto neglected portion of the 
population would be cared for and librarians them- 


age Rev. Julian C. Resch, Librarian, 
(S.E. Catholic H.S. Phila.) has a somewhat simi- 
lar request, for he writes, 
‘I am seeking a book of Irish poems by William 
Collins, published by the P. J. Kennedy Com- 
pany of New York; six editions. Kennedy has 
only a copy of the first edition 1875 and two 
poems I very greatly need are not in this edi- 
tion, nor are they in the issues of 1886-1890 
which I have located. The titles of the poems 
are unknown to me, but their theme is “The 
Elopement of Hugh Campbell and Elizabeth 
Buchanan, the Belle of Arvales’ and ‘Hugh 
Campbell at Omagh Fair.’ I have been in- 
formed they are to be found in some editions 
as Collins’ masterpieces ‘Tyrone among the 
bushes’ and ‘Summer in Ireland.’ "’ 
49. Maud Druckenmiller, Reference Librarian, Kansas 
State College, Hays, Kansas, asks: ‘“W hat is the 
most used word in the English language?’’ 


50. ‘‘We are marching on old Quebec.’’ Allie Free- 
man, Librarian, Free Public Library, Horicon, 
Wisconsin, would like to locate = words of the 
song with this verse. It was sung by a - 
who migrated here from Tompkins Co., N.Y 


51. Ada Pettingill, Librarian, High School, Skane- 
ateles, N.Y., wants help’ in tracing the history 
of the ‘‘art of drying ink. A powder or sand 
used to be blown across the ink in order to dry it. 
Where did this originate?’’ 


52. What are ‘“‘the seven basic or original plots of 
literature?’’ _Ettie Goldberg of 890 Fox Street, 
New York City, writes ‘I've consulted encyclo- 
pedias, literary handbooks, books on writing 
novels, stories, plays, and Aristotle’s Poetica.’’ 


OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


selves would receive public recognition which would 
put them on a plane with the teaching profession. 


LogeHR, Mrs. N. S. James H. Skinner memorial 


room. Lib J 64:970-2 D 15 '39 

This new room at the St. Paul, Minnesota, Publi 
Library was especially designed for the use of young 
people. ‘‘Each step was the result of careful con- 
sideration of what young people would like; what 
would excite their interest, arouse their curiosity and 
sense of beauty; and express their characteristic ebul- 
lience and enthusiasm. The Room, as a result, is an 
example of good taste and imagination; it is warm, 
alive, stimulating."’ A detailed description of the 
Room includes an account of the following special 
features: a blue and terra color scheme, furniture de- 
signed by the architect, rounded walls at one end, a 
little raised gallery, window seats, and a specially 
built in device by which block letters may be used at 
the tops of shelves to label them. These may be 
easily changed. The generous display space includes 
one hinged bulletin board with a shallow cupboard 
behind it, and a glass display case twenty-two inches 
deep with a concave glassed front. These features add 
special interest to objects displayed in it. The Room 
can hold 2,800 books, but at present contains only 
about 1,000. The young people’s appreciation of and 
delight in the Room are shown in their comments on 
it. 


Cooperation plus. Lib News Bul 7:8 D ‘39 


A card of introduction to the public librarian is 
given to high school graduates by the librarian of the 
Olympia, Washington, High School, who feels that 
this bit of follow up work will help the recent gradu- 
ate to make his connection with the other institution 
and so continue a reading habit perhaps begun in 
high school. Samples of the two cards used are in- 
cluded in the article. ‘‘Both cards are modifications 
of similar ones used at the Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio.”* 











WANTED— 


For Cash or Trade 
American comic periodicals, or humorous papers before 
u ; American newspapers, 1840-1870, especially 
Tennessee and from towns along the Mississippi 
River; also old American humorous books. Will pay 
or trade fine for library use. 


cash, books 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 











537 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, Il. 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 




















630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 15% our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


Ord NUMBERS 


VOLUMES AND SETS 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 











RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


LIBRARIANS: Before ordering 
your replacements and reprints—— 


STOP! Our latest catalog contains a 
special free offer. 


LOOK! Our reprint prices are re- 
duced. 

LISTEN! Our stock clearance sale 
is a WOW! 

















THE TEACHING OF NATURE STUDY AND THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES Revised 1940 Edition 
By HARRINGTON WELLS 
“The Teaching of Nature Study and the Biological Sci 
ences,”” has been included in the selective booklist recom 
mended for the American Library Association. More than 
fifty selected problems in experimental botany, plus a 
convenient outline-summary of the principal groups of ani- 
mals. This new revised and enlarged edition should be in 
every modern school library. From your bookstore $4.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your b d 
library staff. This a Teme yee 


service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





The Librarian’s Friend 


Standard A Research Analysis 
Reference of 








Work of nearly 4,000 institutions 
Higher here and abroad 
Education 

Since 1923 Educational Atlas 


47 pages color maps 


The 1939 


COLLEGE BLUE BOOK 
404 Riverside Drive, New York 


756 Pages 
$4.75 





Write for 
Special offer 











0 
Complete File 


STOCK YOUR LIBRARY 


Select 


Supplementary Lists of 38 year’s accumu- 





Titles from General Catalog and 
lation. More than one million volumes 
of New and Used Books offers a rare 
opportunity to many 
print” and staple titles at low cost 


secure “out-of - 


ALL SUBJECTS 


Educational, General, Americana, First Editions, Fine Sets, 
ete. Write for Catalogs. 

COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
F. C. LONG, Prop. Established 1902 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











NOTHING IS 
NO EXPENSE 


“HUNTTING BOUND” 
THE BEST THAT BINDING SKILL 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


BOOKS THAT WEAR 


LEFT UNDONE 
SPARED TO MAKE 


Library Specialists 








BOOKS 
CAN PRODUCE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID —ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











+ Sets, 


TO 


INCREASE 
CIRCULATION 





DISTRIBUTE REGULARLY 


READERS’ CHOICE 


BEST 











Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 














All About 
READERS’ CHOICE 


of 


BEST BOOKS 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books was devised to fill the 


library need for an economical, monthly, descriptive list for 
assisting patrons in the selection of new books, similar to lists 
distributed by book stores and circulating libraries. It carries 
no advertising. 











FRONT COVER 
- --p The chief problem was to provide lists sufficiently long and 
varied to serve a useful purpose and yet limited to books 


likely to be found in small libraries. 





This problem was solved happily by limiting the lists to 
about fifty books monthly in various classifications and those 
being the ones most likely to be recommended in the Standard 
Catalog Series, the most extensively used book buying guides. 


Shipments are made in time to reach all library users of 
the Readers’ Choice by the first of the month for which each 
issue is dated.. About the |0th of each month an advance 


announcement of books to be included for the following month 
is mailed to all users, a valuable service within itself. 





Two years’ experience in about three hundred libraries has 
proved that the Readers’ Choice serves its purpose admirably. 











a Gan Gees fo Oe Om The low prices shown below are made possible by the fact 
that the Readers' Choice is preprinted monthly from the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, thus saving typesetting and other costs. 
Place orders now for ten regular monthly shipments beginning 
with September and ending with the June 1941 issue at the 
following prices: 





100 copies monthly... ... $1.00 per month 
50 copies monthly... .. . .60 per month 
25 copies monthly...... 35 per month 
10 copies monthly...... __.15 per month 


1000 or more copies monthly—imprinted without extra 
charge $10. per month per 1000. 


ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 





Invoices for orders received before August |, will be payable 


FIRST PAGE 
Pa —— January 1941. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Ave. New York N. Y. 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 





fill the 
ist for Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
to lists books in the Readers’ Choice. ° 
carries : ; ; ons 
The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a biographical sketch, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. When 
ig and ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season 
books with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 
25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per month; sample copy free. Send all orders to 
sts to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 
those 
indard 
juides. 
ers of FICTION SALMINEN, SALLY 
: each Mariana; tr. by Barrows Mussey. Farrar 
| GOUDGE, ELIZABETH 1940 345p $2.50 
vance 4d; 
month Bird in the tree. Coward-McCann 1940 Story of a Finnish woman's life from 
339p $2.50 childhood to womanhood. The scene is the 
The action takes place in the fall of 1938 Aland Islands. The heroine is Mariana 
2s has on the Hampshire coast, centering about the Nilsson, youngest daughter in a middle class 
rabl charming eighteenth century home of the farm home -¥ ; ; 
Y: Eliots, three children, two dogs, two young _ Mariana’ is written simply, unpreten- 
» fact lovers, and Grandmother Lucilla Eliot whose tiously, as befits its materials and should be 
h personality has merged completely with that read with pleasure by any one who has either 
n the of the old house during the passage of the a taste for the country or an interest in 
o Finnish life. It will be of especial interest 
costs. years : 
nning also to — who found its predecessor 
RAWLINGS, Mrs MAR ORIE KINNAN ‘Katrina’ resh and appealing.” Books 
+t the 1896- J ( ) (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
When the whippoorwill—. Scribner 1940 THIRKELL, Mrs ANGELA (MACKAIL) 1890- 
275p $2.50 Before lunch. Knopf 1940 322p $2.50 
_A collection of short stories which deal The setting is English country-house life 
with the people of Florida. Contents: Crop in summer. The cast of characters include 
of beans; Benny and the bird dogs; Jacob's Mr Middleton, the successful architect, 
ladder; The pardon; Varmints; The enemy; Daphne Stonor, who made a mistake but 
ra Gal young un; Alligators; Plumb clare con- was lucky enough to escape the conse- 





science; Mother in Mannville; Cocks must 
crow 


“ "When the Whippoorwill’ is so far above 
the average of the usual casual collection 
of stories that Mrs Rawlings has reason 
to be proud. With complete mastery of 
the vernacular, with an appreciation of their 
qualities which is at once tender and amused, 
she has presented a robust, self-respecting 
people as it seems they must really be. . . 
Simply, the author knows her Florida back- 
ground, and cares enough for it to depict it 
truthfully and without flourishes. This is 
— regional writing—a phenomenon not so 
requent as one might suppose.” N.Y. 
Times 


quences, and Lord Bond, what at last found 
someone who understood his passion for the 
wrong sort of music 


WHITE, STEWART EDWARD, 1873- 
Wild geese calling. Doubleday 1940 


S77p $2.75 


A “novel of the northwest—and of a 
youth with the call of new places in his 
blood, and the wife who was almost always 
ready to go along. From a Washington 
lumber camp, to Seattle, then on to Alaska 
and the interior they went, pulled on by a 
zest for the frontiers, a love of the un- 
known, an urge to conquer.” Kirkus 
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WHITE, STEWART E.—-Continued 


“An unpretentious and exciting chronicle 
of fur-trapping, hand-logging, salmon fish- 
ing and gun-fighting in the Far North. It 
seems shorter while you are reading it than 


most novels barely half its length.” N.Y. 
Times 
ABOUT PEOPLE 
BRANT, Mrs CORNELIA (CHASE) 
Colver, Mrs Alice Mary (Ross) 1892- 


Dream within her hand, by A. R. Col- 
ver and H. B. Birdsall. Macrae Smith 
1940 309p illus $2.75 


At head of title: Life of Dr Cornelia 
Chase Brant 


A woman who combined a distinguished 
medical career with marriage and mother- 
hood. Bibliography 

“Mrs. Colver has given her book .. . 
the ease and fullness of a novel; and its 
facts are indeed as interesting. From chang- 
ing times and burning questions and difficult 
problems she has isolated a human story of 
extraordinary force and significance, and has 
told it with warmth, vigor and charm.” 
N.Y. Times 


BrusH, Mrs KATHARINE (INGHAM) 1902- 
This is on me; illus. by Susanne Suba. 
Farrar 1940 436p illus $2.75 


The author's own story and also the 
stories of her writings, how they were 
started, what the problems were in doing 
them, and what happened to them after they 
were finished. She includes in the narra- 
tive illustrative pieces, some of them pre- 
viously unpublished—stories, diary  selec- 
tions, articles, excerpts 


JOHNSON, Mrs OsA HELEN (LEIGHTY) 
1894- 
I married adventure; the lives and adven- 
tures of Martin and Osa Johnson. . . 
Lippincott 1940 376p illus $3.50 


The lives of Martin and Osa Johnson 
who for 20 years faced life and adventure 
in dangerous jungles in all corners of the 
world 


“Whoever picks up ‘I Married Adven- 
ture’ will look, before reading, at the extra- 
ordinary pictures of wild game and wild 
men and women made by this greatest of all 
photographers of wild life. . . This is cer- 
tainly a fascinating book, and not just be- 
cause of its adventures. In the midst of all 
this wild life and wild experience, Osa 
Johnson and her husband are as familiar 
and as human as they were in Kansas. 
Whether taken as adventure or as biography, 
this is a real book.’” H. S. Canby in Book- 


of-the-month club news 





READERS' CHOICE 
STRANGE, MICHAEL 
Who tells me true. Scribner 1940 396p 
illus $3.75 
In society, in literature as a poet, in the 
theater as an actress and playwright the au- 
thor has enjoyed a varied career 


AMERICAN SCENE 


DANIELS, JONATHAN, 1902- 
Southerner discovers New England. Mac- 
millan 1940 398p $3 
Map on lining-papers 
During a leisurely journey through the 
New England states in the summer of 1939, 
the author looked, asked, and listened. He 
has recorded in journalistic style the eco- 
nomic status of the Northeast 


Davis, CLYDE BRION 
The Arkansas; illus. by Donald McKay. 
Farrar 1940 340p illus map (Rivers of 
America) $2.50 
A panorama of the history of Colorado 


and other western states thru which the 
Arkansas river flows 


FERGUSSON, ERNA, 1888- 

Our Southwest; photographs by Ruth 
Frank and others. Knopf 1940 376p 
illus maps $3.50 

“Aside from the local interest, the book 
has a wealth of material for anyone plan- 
ning to go to the Southwest, anyone who 
already knows and loves it. The author 
has touched upon the history, the people 
who built that history, the character of the 
country, the villages, the towns and the 
customs of the people, past and present.” 
Kirkus 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH, 1873- 

So you're seeing New England! and if I 
were going with you, these are some of 
the places I'd suggest. Little 1940 
560p illus $2.50 

Map on lining-papers 

“Guidebook to New England which starts 
with Route 1 from New York to Boston 
and covers Cape Cod, the North Shore and 
the Berkshires, the Maine coast, the New 
Hampshire mountains and the Vermont val- 
leys.”” Huntting 

Brief reading list: p517-22 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


STEVENS, WILLIAM OLIVER, 1878- 
Patriotic thing; or, What it means to be 
an American. Dodd 1940 174p $1.50 


Contents: What is patriotism; American 
citizenship; Other democratic countries; 
Dictator nations; What is liberty; Dictator- 
ship in a democracy; What is democracy; 
What America has achieved; What America 
has still to do; Friendly government; What 
an American owes his country; Youth and 
citizenship; Last word 


WILLOUGHBY, Mrs FLORANCE (BARRETT) 
Alaska holiday. Little 1940 295p illus 
$3 


The first two thirds of the book forms a 
record of a holiday spent by two women in 
an Alaskan post. The balance consists of 
short bits and long, all dealing with Alaska 


BUSINESS WORLD 


FREUDENTHAL, ELSBETH E. 
Aviation business; from Kitty Hawk to 
Wall street. Vanguard 1940 342p 
tables $3 


Contents: Centuries of thought launch the 
plane; While Europe fought; 196 planes for 
one billion dollars; Profits fade but aviation 
advances; Flying high—on Wall street; 
“One hell of a business”; Air imperialism; 
Clearing the air; Manufacture shifts to a new 
role; Political nationalism and international 
profits; Masters in our own house; Bibliog- 
raphy 


HovING, WALTER, 1897- 
Your career in business. Duell 1940 
211p $2 


“Facts about some of the methods that 
will help readers to find their own place in 
the business world. How to go about look- 
ing for a job, how to prepare oneself, how 
to study for the job ahead.” Kirkus 

The author “writes with clarity and élan. 
And he gives his readers the benefit of a 
rare breadth of vision and of interest. This 
well-packed volume encloses no narrow con- 
cept of the ‘business man’s’ life. Essentially 
practical, it holds a genuine inspiration for 
a business career.” N.Y. Times 


CLUBS 


FISKE, FRANCES 
So you're publicity chairman; drawings 
by Laurence Reynolds. McGraw 1940 
189p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $2 
Elementary manual for beginners in pub- 
licity work, particularly for clubs and or- 
ganizations of various kinds 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


MINS, HENRY FELIX, 1903- 
Your house in the country; a practical 


handbook for city dwellers, by Henry 
and Eugenia Mins... Simon & Schus- 
ter 1940 424p illus $1.96 


Contents: Picking the site; Build or re- 
model; Remodeling; The house; Furnishing 
and decorating the country house; Mechanical 
equipment; Grounds and buildings; The 
garden; Closing the house; This new free- 
dom; Country meals for amateur cooks; 
Country amusements and books; Country 
handy man; Perils of the country; Country 
etiquette; Bibliography 


RicH, HAROLD THOMPSON, 1893- 
More than mere living. McGraw 1940 


213p (Whittlesey house publications) 
$1.75 


Mr Rich and his wife early in their 
married life worked out a formula for living 
on a $3,000 income as if it were $10,000. 
In this book, largely autobiographical, he 
explains the formula: decide what things in 
life are essential and what are not, give up 
the latter and bear down on the former. In 
the Rich's life good clothes, expensive enter- 
taining, some comforts are the unessentials; 
travel, country living, good books, the essen- 
tials 

“In his spirited and encouraging chronicle 
Mr. Rich stresses the enjoyments and re- 
wards. They are worth having. And the 
book is worth reading. Nearly everybody 
ought to be able to profit by such a formula, 
in his own way.” N.Y. Times 


EUROPEAN SCENE 


BRYAN, JULIEN HEQUEMBOUGH 
Siege; introduction and captions by Mau- 


rice Hindus; illus. with photographs 
by the author. Doubleday 1940 64p 
48 plates $2.75 


“Photographs of the German attack on 
Warsaw with the story of how they were 
secured... He tells of his personal experi- 
ences, of the horrors, the courage of the 
commonplace, the deliberate devastation, of 
the final evacuation of neutrals and of his 
escape.” Kirkus 

“In spite of the horror, and through all 
the tragedy, there are valor and great 
strength in these photographs, and in some 
of them there is a memorable beauty. As 
human documents they are beyond praise; 
and Julien Bryan’s simple chronicle of his 
experience, and of what he saw, is a notable 
human document, too.” N.Y. Times 








MANN, ERIKA, 1905- 


Lights go down; tr. by Maurice Samuel; 
illus. by J. O. Cosgrave. Farrar 1940 
282p illus $2.50 


“True stories, all based on actual cases, 
with unimportant details changed, which . . . 
form a... record of life in modern Ger- 
many. . . Every case bears witness to the 
infiltration of decay in fundamentals of life 
and freedom and thought, caused by the 
Nazi regime.” Kirkus 


FAR PLACES 


CHIANG, MME MEI-LING (SUNG) 1892- 


This is our China. 
illus $3 


Published in England under title: China 
in peace and war 

Contents: What China is thinking today; 
Progress in China; New schools for old; 
Leaves from a book of travels; My faith; 
Tale of old China; China in wartime 


Harper 1940 312p 


FORMAN, HARRISON 


Horizon hunter; the adventures of a 
modern Marco Polo... McBride 1940 
314p illus maps $3 


“Adventures in China, Japan, Tibet, 
Warsaw, etc., before and during the Sino- 
Japanese war... War Lords, Chinese Reds, 
Lamas and celebrations, bandits, Moslem 
China, the bombardment of Shanghai, the 
siege of Warsaw, and an interlude in Holly- 
wood as expert adviser to ‘Lost Horizon,’ 
cover a few of his activities, as he high- 
lights the excitement of personal adventures, 
of actual combat, and unique interviews.” 
Kirkus 


MorTON, ROSALIE SLAUGHTER, 1876- 


Doctor’s holiday in Iran; foreword by 
H. S. Cumming. Funk 1940 335p illus 
map $3 

An interpretative study of modern Iran 
(Persia), its traditions and romantic history 
as well as its social changes and progress, 
as observed by the author during recent 
travels in that country 


LAW FOR LAYMEN 


MORTENSON, ERNEST 


You be the judge; illus. by Alain. Long- 
mans 1940 45ip illus $3.75 


A picture of the American legal system 
and its workings as shown by cases taken 
from court records arranged under such 
headings as crime, domestic relations, prop- 
erty, libel, etc. 


READERS' CHOICE 


MUSIC, DRAMA AND 
POETRY 


Drew, ELIZABETH A. 1887- 
Directions in modern poetry, by Eliza- 


beth Drew in collaboration with J. L. 
Sweeney. Norton 1940 290p $2.75 


“Our aim is to try to give some account 
of the variety and significance of the poetry 
of the last twenty-five years, and particularly 
to do so by the method of supporting our 
generalizations by example and examina- 
tion.”” Introduction. 

Contents: Substance of poetry; Poetic 
process 


HARRISON, SIDNEY 
Music for the multitude; with an intro- 


duction by Sir Robert Mayer. Mac- 
millan 1940 382p illus $2.50 


A survey of the world of music which 
co-relates history as such with the history 
of music. Deals with every type of music, 
dancing, rhythm, song, instrumentation, etc. 

“The book can be used like an encyclo- 
paedia as well as like a simplified text-book 
and a historical narrative. It conveys a vast 
deal of information clearly and agreeably 
and without condescension, so that it is as 
helpful an introduction to the art as has 
been produced in all the flood of books on 
appreciation for the uninitiated.” Times 
(London) lit. sup. 


THURBER, JAMES, 1894- 
Male animal; a play by James Thurber 


and Elliott Nugent; with drawings by 
James Thurber. Random house 1940 
202p illus $2 


Characters: 8 men, 5 women. First pro- 
duced January 9, 1940 

“The central character, tis} a mild young 
professor in a Middle Western college who 
raises a storm in a teacup when he proposes 
to read Vanzetti’s farewell letter to his class 
in English composition and then, in the 
midst of it all, has to endure the presence 
of his wife’s old football-playing sweet- 
heart.” Nation 


OUR LEISURE TIME 


COON, HORACE 
101 American vacations from $25 to 


$250; a budgeted guide for holiday 
spending. Doubleday 1940 265p illus 
$1.98 

A guide to holiday possibilities of the 
United States and its territories. There are 


ten vacations in each price classification from 
$25 to $250 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


“Mr. Coon is most explicit and accounts 
for every cent and every hour of each of the 
vacations he has drawn up. It all sounds 
most encouraging.’ Boston Transcript 


DULLES, FOSTER RHEA, 1900- 

America learns to play; a history of 
popular recreation 1607-1940. Apple- 
ton-Century 1940 441p illus $4 

Partial contents: Husking-Bees and tavern 
sports; Colonial aristocracy; Theatre comes 
of age; Mr. Barnum shows the way; Cow- 
towns and mining-camps; Rise of sports; 
World of fashion; Growth of the movies; 
Nation on wheels; On the air; Sports for 
all; New leisure; Bibliography 

“This book is unique. So far as I know 
there has been nothing of its kind. The 
author has done a tremendous amount of re- 
search and he has integrated his material in 
first-class order. The illustrations, many 
from old woodcuts and lithographs, could 
not be better.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


GERICKE, WILLIAM FREDERICK, 1882- 
Complete guide to soilless gardening. 
Prentice-Hall 1940 285p illus $2.75 


Partial contents: Apparatus; Nutrient 
solutions; Planting; Physical conditions; 
Symptoms of change; Root vegetables; Leaf 
vegetables; Commercial garden, and home 
production; Mineral composition of plants; 
Sand culture; Hydroponics and agriculture 

This “book is a complete exposition of 
the technique from the seed-bed to the final 
harvesting. Step-by-step, the doctor explains 
everything an amateur needs to know to 
start his own soilless garden. It is an excel- 
lent popular summary.’’ Boston Transcript 


HAMILTON, EDWIN TIMOTHY, 1898- 
Home carpentry; illus. by G. R. Taylor 
and Joseph Monaghan; plans by Frank 
Monaghan. Dodd 1940 466p illus 
$3.50 
“Includes only new and original articles, 
grouped under the room for which they are 
intended, ranging from very simple shelves 
to sectional bookcase. Over two hundred 
illustrations and plans.’ Ontario library 
review 


MEYER, JEROME SYDNEY, 1895- 
(ed.) Big fun book. Greenberg 1940 
800p illus $1.98 


“800 pages of charades, handwriting 
analysis, tests of all kinds, plays, puzzles, 
amateur theatricals, treasure hunts, action 
games, pencil and paper games, oral games, 
etc.”” Huntting 


799 
PARENTS & CHILDREN 
EATON, ANNE THAXTER 


Reading with children. 
354p $2.50 


Viking -1940 


Specific comments on more than 1000 
children’s books. Each chapter ends with a 
list of the books mentioned in it. Partial 
contents: Reality and imagination; Poetry; 
World’s great stories; Roundabout the earth; 
Men and manners of the past; Our world; 
Art and music 

“The papers in ‘Reading With Children’ 
have a freshness and vitality that are free 
from any didactic or dogmatic quality. Wise 
mothers who want the best for their children 
will take the book the more warmly to their 
hearts on this account. Many boys and girls 
will read it for the fun of reviewing their 
favorites of yesterday and for its alluring 
descriptions of books to be read tomorrow.” 
N.Y. Times 


MEEK, Lois HAYDEN, 1891- 

Your child’s development and guidance 
told in pictures; 101 photographs, 62 
line drawings by Lucia Manley. Lip- 
pincott 1940 166p illus $2 


Contents: Growth of young children; 
Young child’s day; Eating; Elimination; 
Relaxation, rest, sleep; Getting dirty and 
getting clean again; Relations with other 
children; Being loved and loving; Interfer- 
ences and resistance; Being afraid; Illness; 
Other books for parents; Technical refer- 


ences 


SEA ADVENTURE 


Barrows, NAT A. 
Blow all ballast! The story of the 
Squalus. Dodd 1940 298p illus $2.75 


This “story of the Squalus is . . . the 
result of personal observations aboard Naval 

sels, daily association with central figures 
of the Squalus Rescue and Salvage Unit, and 
a lengthy study of the official records.’ 
Preface 

“Vividly, accurately, completely, here for 
the first time (the; tale is told by an observer 
who was on the scene practically from be- 
ginning to end. No one was in a better 
position to learn what happened; certainly 
no one could have made what happened live 
again more realistically than Nat Barrows 


has done.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
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McFEE, WILLIAM, 1881- 
Watch below; a reconstruction in narra- 


tive form of the golden age of steam, 
when coal took the place of wind and 
the tramp steamer’s smoke covered the 
seven seas; illus. by Gordon Grant. 
Random house 1940 375p illus $3 


Partly fiction, partly autobiography, this 

k is primarily concerned with the life 
led by men on the old tramp steamers which 
in the first years of the twentieth century 
carried English coal into many ports pick- 
ing up return cargoes where they found 
them 

“ "Watch Below’ is not only a readable 
account of the transition period in steam: it 
is the wisest and straightest and most 
thorough analysis of the life of ships and 
the men in them that was ever written. 
There is more romance in the level truth 
than you will discover in the wildest and 
most breathless romance as long as you 
live.”” New Republic 


TEEN AGES 


CRAIN, MAURICE 
Rulers of the world; illus. by Louise 


Costello. Crowell 


$2.50 


Biographies of the following famous men 
with emphasis upon their younger days: 
Churchill, F. D. Roosevelt, Cardenas, Cham- 
berlain, De Valera, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Daladier, Franco, Kemal Ataturk, Ibn Saud, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Gandhi, Stalin 


1940 335p illus 


CruMP, IRVING, 1887- 
Our movie makers. 


Dodd 1940 23ip 
illus $2 


Describes the work of the producer, di- 
rector, art director, actors, property men and 
all the other artisans and craftsmen who 


have a part in making motion pictures in 
Hollywood 


GANN, ERNEST K. 
Sky roads. 


Crowell 1940 12I1p illus $2 


A description of airplanes and of the 
principles of flying. There are discussions 
of the weather, of air lane regulations and 
protection, of radio, of pilots and of pas- 
senger liners today. Ages 10-14 


MARRAN, Ray J. 
Playthings for indoor and outdoor fun. 


Appleton-Century 1940 163p illus $2 


Instructions for making a variety of play- 
things for indoor and outdoor use with 
tools and materials to be found around the 
house; model ships, darts, codes and ciphers, 
bows and arrows, etc. Ages 12-16 


READERS' CHOICE 


Purpby, Mrs CLAIRE LEE 
He heard America sing; the story of 


Stephen Foster; pictures by Dorothea 
Cooke. Messner 1940 236p illus $2.50 

A “book for young people twelve years 
of age and over. (The author) has made 
use of known facts and traditions in the 
lives of Stephen Foster and his family; to 
heighten dramatic interest she has made use 
of fiction in describing incidents forming 
the background for her facts.” Introduction 


Contains music for 28 songs 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
Science with simple things; illus. with 


photographs by the author. Appleton- 
Century 1940 245p illus $2.50 


Contents: Energy and the world we live 
in; Experimenting with heat; Explorations 
in the air; Home science with sound; Water 
is fun; More light on light; Discovering 
electricity for ourselves; Every home a 
weather bureau 


JUST FOR THE GRADES 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 
Littlest house; illus. by Marguerite Davis. 


Macmillan 1940 150p illus $1.50 


A story about a little house in Hingham, 
Massachusetts that was loaned to three chil- 
dren for a summer holiday. Ages 8-12 


“This is any child’s book, for every one 
of them has had the dream—and a few 
fortunate ones the experience—of a house 
scarcely larger than Snow White's or Peter 
Pan's, yet a working house, all one’s own.”’ 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Du Bots, WILLIAM PENE 
Great Geppy; written and illus. by W. P. 


Du Bois. Viking 1940 92p illus $2 


“The Great Geppy, detective, the only 
horse of his kind in the world, striped from 
head to heel with vertical stripes in cadmium 
red and ivory white . . . solves, singlehanded 
and with complete satisfaction to everyone, 
the baffling mystery of the Bott Circus Case!” 
Huntting 


Junior literary guild selection, April 1940, 
for 9, 10 and 11 year old members 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH, 1871- 
Golden tales from faraway; illus. by 


Helen Finger. 
illus $2 


Contents: Boy who did as he was told; 
if you had a wish; Man who believed his 
own lie; Whisperers and the barber; How 
Dadga the dwarf became great; Why dogs 
have fleas; Jungle king; Three sisters; Fifi 
and the silver prince; Bell that would not 
move; Tale of Anahuac; Pony carry-me-well ; 
Tale I told. Ages 9-12 


Winston 1940 233p 
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Alessios, A. B. biog. sketch (Hol- 
brook) 140; por. 140 

Allen, L. H. NYA in Illinois, 638 

Altsheler, B. Natural history index- 
guide, 2d. ed. rev. ann. 83, 786 

American authors (Kunitz and Hay- 
craft) note, 341 

A.L.A. and public librarians (Gold- 
hor) 43 

A.L.A. notes (Williams) 68, 171, 
236, 328, 455, 531, 595, 688, 778 

A.L.A. reorganization: and the jun- 
ior member (Morsch) 458 

American neutrality (Garland and 
Phillips) ann. 342 

American way (Nyholm) 555 

Annotations, With notes by 
(Woodruff) 721 

Anthology of public speaking 
(Platz) ann. 181, 183, 599 

Applications; Suggestions to library 
candidates (Kirkpatrick) 631 

Appy, Nellie, Towards classroom 
democracy, 438 

Archives, Manual for the arrange- 
ment and description of (Leavitt, 
ed) ann. 83 

Armonk, N.Y. North Castle free 
library, note, 227 

Askew, S. B. WPA in New Jer- 
sey, 634 

Assembly-line (Brother David) 734 

Association of college and _ refer- 
ence libraries, letter (Danton) 
598 

Austin, Josephine, Miss Cynthia’s 
last night, 764 

Austin, Mary, Books and (Doyle) 
715, por. 717 

Authors in the colonial library, 
Popular (Keys) 726 

Authors, librarians, and names 
(Kunitz) 766 

Authors, Biographical key to spring, 
42, 527 

Authors today and yesterday (Kun- 
itz and Hadden) note, 341 


Background for Scarlett O’Hara & 
co. (Erlich) 435 

Bailey, A. M. Library displays, 520 

Baird, A. C. Representative Amer- 
ican speeches, ann. 84, 787 

Bakeless, John, biog. sketch, 550 

Bakjian, M. J. Library interlude, 
569 

Banister, J. R. por. 685, Strengthen 
your state groups! 394 

Basso, Hamilton, biog. sketch, 186 

Becker, W. J. Metal projects index, 
ann. 181, 183 

Berelson, Bernard, reply to B. M. 


ry, 54 ; ’ 
Berkeley, Anthony, pseud. See Cox, 
A. B. 


Bessie, Alvah, biog. sketch, 360 

Bibles, More Gutenberg? (Patter- 
son) 445; discussion, 585; hoax 
disclosed, 755 

Biblio, 1938, ann. 183; 1940 sub- 
scription rate, 404 

Bibliographic classification expanded 
(Bliss) ann. 181, 183, 787 

Bibliographic index, special offer, 


Bibliographies, Bibliography of 
crime and criminal justice, 1932- 
1937 (Culver) ann. 182, 469, 471, 
786; Bibliography of dancing 
(Magriel) 3d. sup. ann. 695, 787; 
Bibliography of international 
news communications and foreign 
press (Mafziger) ann. 599, 786; 
Bibliography of Latin-American 
folklore (Boggs) ann. 470, 599; 
Bibliography of pictorial statis- 
tics (Brandt) 38; Bibliography 
of speech education (Thonssen 
and Fatherson) ann. 83, 245, 
536, note, 403, 694; Bibliography 
of swimming (Greenwood) ann. 
246; Bibliography of the island 
of Guam (Reid) ann. 182, 469, 
471; Biography in_ collections 
(Logasa) 3d ed. ann. 535, 536; 
Early New York library of fic- 
tion (Raddin) ann. 535, 599, 695; 
Film as art (WPA) ann. 183, 
695; Selected list of references 
on the pamphlet file, ann. 246 

Biographical key to spring authors, 
442, 527 

Biographical sketches, with  por- 

traits: 
Bakeless, John, 550 
Basso, Hamilton, 186 

tessie, Alvah, 360 
Boothe, Clare, 620 
Bowen, C. D. 408 
Burman, B. L. 204 
Caldwell, J. T. 474 
Carroll, P. V. 424 
Cox, A. B. 268 
Forester, C. S. 426 
Gedye, G. E. R. 108 
Hogben, Lancelot, 49 
Hooton, E. A. 712 
Krey, Laura, 116 
Lengyel, Emil, 346 
Liddell Hart, B. H 2 
Maltz, Albert, 12 
Mason, F. V. 362 
Rauschning, Hermantr 
Saint Exupéry, A. « 
Seuss, Dr, 250 
Shaw, Irwin, 494 
Sillanpaa, F. E. 272 
Shute, Nevil, 622 
Thirkell, Angela, 710 
Waln, Nora, 112 

Biography in collections (Logasa) 
3d ed. ann. 535, 536 

Bjornson, H. S. Librarian teaches 
—and learns, 127; comment 
(Hurley) 339 

Blackfoot, Idaho, public library, 
note, 58 

Bliss, H. E. Bibliographic classifi- 
cation expanded, ann. 181, 183, 
787 

Boggs, R. A. Bibliography of Latin- 
American folklore, ann. 470, 599 

Bonnett, Martha, and Ireland, N. 
O. Country life, bibliography, 


0) 


Book auctions in libraries (Mills) 


646 
Book club choices, 10, 106, 204, 
264, 362, 422, 492, 550, 618, 708 
Book collectors and collecting, His- 
tory of American (Cannon) ann. 
787 


Bogs holder, Revolving (Hepburn) 
Sl 


Book list forum, 82, 247, 400, 522, 
689 

Book quotation crostics and other 
puzzles (Gale) ann. 183; change 
of title, 245, corrected ed. ann. 
469, 694, corr. price, 787 

Book review digest, 1939 volume, 
ann. 694; Using BRD discards 
(Peterson) 780 

Book week, 148, proclamation (Stas- 
sen) 302 

Bookplates (Church) 562 

Books, Exhibiting (Bettmann) 514 

Books and reading, Readers’ choice 
of best books, 91, 187, 251, 347, 
409, 475, 539, 603, 699, 795; 
+ aa while reading (Richards) 


See also Children’s reading, 
Remedial reading 
Books for slow readers, list (Rich- 
ards) 642 
Boothe, Clare, biog. sketch, 620 
Bostwick, A. E. Life with men and 
books, note, 403 
Boswell, Paul, 
poem, 767 
Bowen, C. D. biog. sketch, 408 
Brady, M. F. and Carpenter, H. S. 
New York city—yesterday, today 
and tomorrow, ann. 786 
jrahm, Walter, Toledo public li- 
brary’s centennial, 144 
grandt, Helen, Bibliography of pic- 
torial statistics, 38 
Breed, C. Ten years old, 746 
jritish authors of the nineteenth 
century (Kunitz and Haycraft) 
note, 341 
3rown, G. B. Education for libra- 
rianship, 749 
Brown, L. E. Credit unions vs. 
staff loan funds, 570 
Brown, Zaidee, Library key, rev. 
ed. ann. 85, 182 
Buchan, John, obit. 490 
Burman, B. L. biog. sketch, 204 
Business and the public library, 
review (Manley) 519 
Business information services (Vor- 
melker) 286 
Business libraries, Public library 
and the business man (Dietrich- 
son) 518; Public library stations 
in industries (N. D. and D. E. 
an 36, comment (Prevost) 
78 


Particular hell, 


Caldwell, J. T. biog. sketch, 474 

California’s school libraries (Pot- 
ter) 142 

Campbell, L. R. Consider scholastic 
journalism, 369 

Cannon, C. L. History of American 
book collectors and collecting, 
ann, 787 

Capital punishment (Johnsen) ann. 


Carroll, P. V. biog. sketch, 424 

Casey, Genevieve, Library, a social 
dynamo, 742 

Cash, W. T. Bookworm, poem, 163 








Catalog cards, Sets of printed, ann. 
342; Using Wilson catalog cards, 
342; Wilson catalog card changes, 
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, College (Laug) 578 


Canadian, 316; That 
library serves best (Kunitz) 
war (Scott) 291; i 
pliments (Kunitz) 

Census, Librarian and the, 

Census of medieval and renaissance 


and Wilson) ann. 


Children’s libraries in France (Jor- 


Books they like 


children read (Cleary) 
Cincinnati ramblings, 683 
Why children read, 
in a democracy, 306 
Clipping mae Cui) 777 
and ) no (Lyle) 


views us (Guinagh) 64, 390; Stu- 
dent assistants (Pispeky) 686 


in the (Keys) 726 
Colorado writers (Scott) ann. 


Consumers’ research, note, 168 _ 
Cortracting for voluntary discipline 


nett and ireland) 728 
biog. sketch, 268 
Credit ‘unions vs. 


sie, of (Culver) 


Work with schools, 


Bibliography of 
1 a —_, 


reference books 
168, 230, 320, 384, 452, 5 


Cut library, Organizing our (Howe) 
568 


Degsing, oe of (Magriel) 
3 787 

University debaters’ 

De Ford, M. A. Who was when? 


School libraries in a CCheeviness} 
ro Towards classroom (Appy) 
438 
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De Ricci, S. and Wilson, W. J. 
Census of medieval and _ renais- 
sance manuscripts: vol. 3, in- 
dices, ann. 536 


Detectives in fiction, Who done it? 
(Hyatt) 720 


Dewey, Simplifying (MacPherson) 
= 

Dietrichson, M. W. Public: library 
and the business man, 518 ; 

Dilly * esate pseud. See Kunitz, 

Disney, Walt, Librarian to (Mar- 
tin) 292 


(Garrison) 326 
distinctive 


Display materials 

Displays, Devising 
(Lewis) 440; Library displays 
(Bailey) 520: NYA bureau of 
library displays (Waterman) 310; 
Why not a document display? 
(Harper) 375 

Dissertations, Doctoral dissertations 


accepted by American universi- 
ties (Gilchrist) ann. 341, 342 

Document display, Why not a 
(Harper) 375 

Doyle, H. M. Books and Mary 
Austin, 715 

Drolet, Marie, por. 685 

Duplicate exchange service (How- 
ell) 467 

Eaton, A. T. por. 770 

See aiso Green, H. B. 
jt. auth. 

Educational film catalog, 2d ed. 
ann. 341, 342 

Encyclopedia revision, Adequate 
(Heaps) 275 

England, Out of the danger zone 
(Peace) 632 

Englishman speaks out (P. Peace) 
314; discussion, 448, 575, 674 

Engstrand, S. B. letter, 675 

Erlich, Isabel, Jackground for 
Scarlett O'Hara & co. 435; por. 
437 

Europe: Versailles to Warsaw 
(Kain) ann. 181, 183; change 
of title, 245 

Ewen, David, Living musicians, 
ann. 787, 790 

Exhibit materials (Fraley and 
Mathews) 648 

Exhibiting books (Bettmann) 514 

Fagan, E. M. Case history, 579 

Famous first facts (Kane) 342 

Fatherson, Elizabeth. See Thons- 
oe, t. 2. auth. 

Federal writers’ project exhibit, 139 

Feldman, Virginia, illustrator. See 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy 

Fetty, Irene, Chairman’s column, 
70, 166, 238, 330, 394, 457, 523, 
591, 683, 782; por. 330 

Fiction, Early New York library 
of (Raddin) ann. 535, 599, 695 

Film as art (WPA) ann. 183, 695, 
787, 790 

Fines, Away with children’s! 652 

Finley, J. H. honorary membership 
in A.L.A. 68 

For county librarians (Turner) 
233, 333, 393, 451, 594, 690, 771 

Foreign books, Encouraging use of 


(Quigley) 392 
oe in library service 
(Hirsch) 50 


Forester, C. S. biog. sketch, 426 
Fraley, Elizabeth, and Mathews, 
G. F. Exhibit materials, 648 
Frecman, Mildred, = others, Con- 


versation piece, 51 
Freeze, A. H por. 396 
Fry, B. M. Implications of library 
partiality, 52 


(Sohon) 209 


Library 


Gadgets, 





Gale, A. N. Book quotation crostics 


and other puzzles, ann. 183; 
change of title, 245, corrected 
ed. ann. 469, 694; corr. price, 
787 

Gardner, F. M. Letter from Eng- 
land, 377, 576 

Garland, J. V. and Phillips, C. F. 
American neutrality, ann. 342 

Garrison, Gretchen, Display mate- 
rials, 32 

Gedye, G. E. R. biog. sketch, 108 
yeisel, T. S. See Seuss, Dr 

Gilchrist, D. B. Doctoral disserta- 


uni- 
342 


tions accepted by American 
versities 1938-1939, ann. 341, 


Gildemeister, C. P. Education or 
propaganda? 741 

Gillespie, Edna, note, 58 

Glantz, A. L. por. 685 

Goldhor, Herbert, A.L.A. and pub- 
lic librarians, 43 


Gourley, J. E. and Mohrhardt, F. 


Teachers college libraries, 662 

Government publications, 1939 
(Melinat) list, 750 

Green, H. B. and Eaton, A. T. 
Paint brushes and print, 15 

Greenwood, F: A. Bibliography of 
swimming, ann. 246 

Grosse Brockhaus, warning about 
new ed. (Taylor) 42 

Guam, Bibliography of the island 
of (Reid) ann. 182, 469, 471 

Guinagh, Kevin, As the college pro- 
fessor views us, 64, 390 

Gutenberg Bibles, More? (Patter- 
son) 445; discussion, 585; hoax 
disclosed, 755 

Gutenberg Bible, Pages from the, 
ann. 694, 786 

Hadden, W. C. obit. 244; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota memorial, 526 

Hall, M. G. Library garden is 
open, 733 

Harper, G. A. Why not a docu 
ment display, 375 

Hart, B. H. Liddell. See Liddell 
Hart, B. H. 

Haves and have-nots (Stokes) 504 

Heaps, W. A. Adequate encyclo- 
pedia revision, 275; A.L.A. con- 
ference report, 70; School libra- 
ries section, 161, "234, 326. 382, 
461, 516, 586, 686, 776; School 
library on the air, 46 

Heiderstadt, Dorothy, por. 685 

Hennesy, Mrs. H. L. Librarian to 


29 2 


Walt Disney (Martin) 


Heiderstadt, Dorothy, Types of pa- 
trons, with illustrations by Vir- 
ginia Feldman, 132 

High school catalog, semi-annual 
supplements, ann. 343 

Hirsch, Rudolph, Foreigner in li- 
brary service, 50 

Historical fiction and plays, list 
(Shulze) 762 


oax, Aftermath of a (Patterson) 


755 
Hobby show, Meet the staff (Whit- 
tier) 761 
Hogben, Lancelot, biog. sketch, 492 
Holbrook, Barbara, Alison Baigrie 
Alessios, 140 
Home reference 
Hooton, E. A. 
Horn, Gunnar, 
ing for journalism, 
Horn book, note, 83 
How does this sound? 
36, 220, 450, 579 
Howe, H. L. Organizing 
library, 568 
Howell, B. M. 
service, 467 
Humphrey, Doris, Activities 
small libraries, 146 
Hurley, R. J. Contracting 
untary discipline, 374 
Hyatt, Ruth, Who done 


library, list, 77 
biog. sketch, 71 
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ann. 370, 786 
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Hyle, Dorothea, Library hook fair, 
173 


Iles, Francis, pseud. See Cox, A. B. 
Illustrations 
Aberdeen, Wash. Library booth 
at hobby show, 658 
Akron, Ohio, public library, 
photographic studies of hands, 


77 

Albany, N.Y. public library, win- 
dow display, 229 

America month poster, 465 

A.L.A. Latin American book ex- 
hibit, Uruguayan section, 236 

Antioch’s music library, 65 

Appomattox, Va. Appomattox 
County circulating public 
school library, 215, 216, 217 

Jemidji, Minn. State teachers 
college library, frieze of hook 
characters, 660 

Book week poster, 148 

Bookplates, 563 

Bridgeport, Conn. South Branch 
public library, doll day, 657 

Bronté home at Haworth, 243 

Brookline, Mass. high school, 
tableau history of the book, 
S92? 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Long Island uni- 
versity library, bulletin board, 
677 

Brookville, Penna. school library, 
book house, 141 

Caldwell, Idaho, public library, 
circus display, 157 

Chula Vista, Calif. public library 
Palomar exhibit, 655 

Cleveland, Ohio, Public library, 
Business information bureau, 
288; radio program cast, 367; 
Travel bureau, 723, 725; Tem- 
ple branch window display, 
441 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
editorial offices, 279 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. Longfellow 
school library, 693 

Crayon illus. for Hansel and 
Gretel, 19 

David Copperfield peep show, 20 

Detroit, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, library research, 121, 
new book table, 125 

Encyclopedia Americana editorial 
office, 284 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, typing, 
FRz 


llth grade social studies chart, 
97 
22, 2 

Emory’ university, Ga. Druid 
Hills school, circus display, 
153 


England, Evacuated children, 633 

Ewing Township, N.J. Lanning 
school library, 635 

Garden book week poster, 583 

Glatton, England, Beverley 
Nichols’ cottage, 731 

Gloucester, Mass. Sawyer free 
library, 303 

Goucher college, library garden, 
733 

Greensboro, N.C. Woman’s col- 
lege library, 391 

Gretna, Neb. library, 754 

Haverhill, Mass. public library, 
high school pupils, 131 

Humanized reports, 671 

Illinois, NYA branch library, 639 

Itinerant printer, 515 

Jackson, Mich. public library, 
Knighting of Don Quixote, 
654 

Jamaica, N.Y. Queens Borough 
public library, housewives dis- 
plays, 30, 33 

Kansas City, Mo. public library 
book fair, 173 

Kingston, Penna, Hoyt library, 
768 
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Lancashire, Eng. county library, 


sé 

Lisle, N.Y. Fellowship students, 
679 

Lorain, Ohio, public _ library, 
Robin Hood target, 659 

Ludlow, Vt. Fletcher memorial 
library, folk dolls display, 656 

Madison, Wisc. Central junior 
high school, Christmas display, 
334, 337 

Map of Arthurian England, 17 

Marlboro, Mass. public library 
circus display, 155 

Mercer County, N.]J. Bookmobile, 
637 

Mickey Mouse in a _ prison li- 
brary, 339 

Mills College student’s private 
collection, 391 

Minneapolis, Minn Camden 
branch library, bulletin board, 
655; Folwell junior high 
school, reading for fun, 129; 
Morris Park school, poster, 
greeting the Bookmobile, 79; 
Open air reading room, 761 

Model of Elizabethan stage, 23 

Monticello, New ork, public h- 
brary, story r, 147 


hou 
M intown, W.Va University 





demonstration high school, 


boys binding, 156 
Muncie, Ind. public library, 





play of gov’t documents, 3 
Muskogee, Okla. public library, 
class instruction in use, 28 
NYA cutting machine operator, 
310 
New Haven, Conn public _li- 
brary, animated poster, 15 
New Orleans, La. public library, 
Dryades branch, negro life 
display, 521 


New York, N.Y. Book exhibit 
at information center, 769; 
Tompkins Square library, read- 
ers’ round table, 748 

Newark, N.] public library, 
Latin America map, 740 

Notre Dame, Ind. St. Mary’s 
college library, miniature li- 
brary display, 175 

Oneonta, N.Y Bighee school, 


merry-go-round dispiay, 153 
Ontario, Calif public library, 
book caravan display, 155 


Paris, France, children’s libra- 
ries, 507, 509 

Penn state college, Woman's 
dormitory, reading lounge, 391 

Pictorial statistics in 1896, 39 

Pueblo, Calif. McLelland public 
library, parade display, 158 

Purdue univ. library, revolving 
book holder, 781 

Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y. printing exhibit, 
ges 

St Louis, Mo. Buder branch li- 
brary, book week displays, 149, 
151 

St Paul, Minn. public library, 
miniature garden display, 664 

San Antonio, Texas, G. - 

Brackenridge high school li- 
rary exhibits, 649 

San Diego, Calif. public library, 
Children’s room, 747 

San Mateo, Calif. public library 
booth at county fiesta, 765 

Saskatoon, Can. public library, 
model small village library, 
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Sedalia, Mo. Public library, 
Christmas display, 335 

Sioux Falls, S.D. Carnegie free 
public library, book quilt, 653 

Springfield, Ill. Illinois state li- 
brary, Bookometer, 399 

Toledo, Ohio, public library, 
architect’s drawing of new 
building, 144 


Vincennes, Ind. public library, 
book roping, 661 

Walt Disney Productions library, 
> 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Osterhout 
free library, doll exhibit, 160 

Wizard of the crystal ball, poster, 
99 


228 
World Book Encyclopedia edi- 
torial rooms, 277 
Information services, Business 
(Vormelker) 286 
In-service training at work (Rich- 
ards) 566 
Inter-American bibliographical and 
library association, Proceedings 
of the second convention, ann. 
247 
International news communications 
and foreign press, Bibliography 


of (Nafziger) ann. 599, 787 
Ireland, D. E. See Ireland, N. O. 
jt. auth. 
Ireland, N. O. Summary of prog- 
ress, 71 


Ireland, N. O. and Ireland, D. E. 
Public library stations in indus 
tries, 36, comment (Prevost) 178 


Jamison, Alma, por. 437 

Jennings, A. V. A.L.A.  resolu- 
tion on dismissal, 532 

Johnsen, J. E. Capital punishment, 
ann. 84; National labor relations 
act: should it be amended? ann. 
535, 536, note, 694, 786; U.S. 
foreign policy, sup. ann. 246, 
404; Trade unions and the anti- 
trust laws, ann. 694, 695, 787 

Jolly, David, Evaluation of library 
service, 296 

Jordan, M. S. Children’s libraries 
in France, 506 

Journalism, Consider scholastic 
(Campbell) 369; Readings: a 
minimum library (Horn) 379 

Judson, L. S. National student 
congress, ann. 246 

Junior hook of authors (Kunitz 
and Haycraft) note, 341 

Junior librarians section, 70, 166, 
238, 330, 394, 457, 523, 591, 683, 
782 


Kain, R. S. Europe: Versailles to 
Warsaw, ann. 181, 183; change 
of title, 245 

Kane, J. N. Famous first facts, 
ann. 342; More first facts, ann. 
342 

Keeney, M. J. See Keeney, P. O. 
jt. auth. 

Keeney, P. O. wins case, 165 

Keeney, P. O. and Keeney, M. J. 
Social content in library train- 
ing, 429, 497; correction, 597 

Keeper of the keys (Ogilvie) 640 

Keller, W. H. 2d. Public catalog 
for the public, 300 

Kennedy, M. L. Thanks to the li- 
brary, 756 

Keys, T. E. Popular authors in 
the colonial library, 726 

Kirkpatrick, L. Suggestions to 
library candidates, 631 

Knoll, Margaret, por, 592 

Krey, Laura, biog. sketch, 116 

Kunitz, S. J. new position, 526; 
Living authors, note, 341; Rov- 
ing eye, 57, 164, 224, 314, 380, 
448, 514, 574, 674, 766 

Kunitz, S. J. and Hadden, W. C. 
Authors today and_ yesterday, 
note, 341 

Kunitz, S. J. and MHaycraft, H. 
American authors, note, 341; 
jritish authors of the nineteenth 
century, note, 341; Junior book 
of authors, note, 341 





folklore, 
ann. 470, 
does 


Bibliog- 
599 
this 


Latin-American 
raphy of (Boggs) 
Law baension, How 
sound? (Orman) 220 

Leavitt, A. H. ed. Manual for the 
arrangement and description of 
archives, ann. 83 

Lengyel, Emil, biog. sketch, 346 


Letter from England (Gardner) 
377, 576 irc, 
Lewis, C. M. Devising distinctive 


displays, 440 
Librarian and the census, 565 
Librarian teaches—and learns 

(Bjornson) 127; comment 

(Hurley) 339 A ; 
Librarians, A.L.A. and _ public li- 

brarians (Goldhor) 43; Conver- 

sation piece (Freeman and 
others) 511; Delicate subject 

(McKenzie) 783; For county li- 

brarians (Turner) 233, 333, 393, 

451, 594, 690, 771; Foreigner in 

library service (Hirsch) 50; In- 

service training at work (Rich- 
ards) 566; in wartime (Kunitz) 

164, comment (P. Peace) 314, 

discussion, 448, (P. Peace) 575, 

674; Miss Cynthia’s last night 

(Austin) 764; Progressive libra- 

rians’ council formed (Tucker) 

29; salaries, report of Citizen’s 

committee, 583; Suggestions to 

library candidates (Kirkpatrick) 

631; Ten years old (Breed) 746; 

training (Buchholz) 178 

(Keeney) 429, 497, 597 (Brown) 

749; training hospital librarians, 

584; What’s wrong with libra- 

gp aaa 304, discussion, 

, 665 
Librarianship, Education for 

(Brown) 749; How does this 

sound? (Orman) 450; Literature 

of, 389, 462, 785; Recommended 

reading, 167 
Libraries, American way (Nyholm) 

555; and the war (A.L.A.) 456, 

Kunitz, 224; Are our libraries 

too public? (Nock vs Lydenberg) 

25, comments, 164; Case history 

(Fagan) 579; Children’s depart- 

ment projects (Webb) 77; De- 

fence of impartiality (Wemmer) 

55; Education or propaganda? 

(Gildemeister) 741; Evaluation 

of library service (Jolly) 296; 

Impartiality (Atkinson) 597; Im- 

plications of library partiality 

(Fry) 52, reply (Berelson) 54; 

in his arid West (Van Mak) 340; 

instruction in use of, All this and 

study too (Sanborn) 27; Keeper 
of the keys (Ogilvie) 640; Model 

for a village library (Wood) 294; 

N Y A in Illinois (Allen) 638; 

Obligation of libraries in a de- 

mocracy (MacLeish) 560; order- 

ing books (Steffey) 180; Public 
libraries in a democracy (Ulvel- 
ing) 372; Rare books and the 
public library (Wead) 625; Types 
of patrons (Heiderstadt, il by 

Feldman) 132; War censorship 

(Scott) 291; Work with schools 

(Crowell) 131, corr. auth. 219; 

WPA in New Jersey (Askew) 


634 
See also Business libraries; 
Children’s libraries; College li- 


braries; Law libraries; Small 
libraries 
Libraries, School. See School li- 
braries 


Lhe abroad (Mishnun) 226, 
ow a social dynamo (Casey) 


7 

Libeery pook fait : (Hyle) ays 

ibra 1 motes Dy... 
(Woodruff) 721 


Library conferences, Conversation 


iece (Freeman and others) 511 
Library displays. See Displays 
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Library gadgets (Sohon) 209 
Library garden is open (Hall) 733 
Library interlude (Bakjian) 569 


Library key (Brown) rev. ed. ann. 
85, 182 

Library literature, 1936-1939, ann, 
694 


Library manual (Toser) reprint, 85 

Library, Metamorphosis of a public 
(Peterson) 754 

Library partiality, Implications of 
(Fry) 52, reply (Berelson) 54 

aa: = ig poll, 416; results (Orman) 
5 39 


Library publicity, Calling Mrs Con- 
sumer (Taylor) 30; Cooperation 
with Churches (Howard) 534; 
Crow’s nest (Lyle) 64, 228, 324, 
390, 520, 670; Devising distinc- 
tive displays (Lewis) 440; print- 
ing anniversary display (Ryan) 
532; Securing and using radio 
time (Myers) 365; Toledo public 
library’s centennial (Brahm) 144 

Library publicity honor roll, 68, 

27 


» 2 


Library quiz (Riley) 218 


Library staffs (McColvin) ann. 86 
Library survey, One-man (Mar- 
ston) 290 


Library training (Buchholz) 178 

Library training, Social content in 
( O. and M. J. Keeney) 429, 
497; correction, 597 

Library week (Andriot) 241; Chi- 
cago, 464 

Liddell Hart, B. H. biog. sketch, 
206 


Liotta, James, Memoirs of a page, 
760 


Literary calendar, 4, 102, 200, 260, 
356, 420, 486, 546, 614, 706 

Living authors (Kunitz) 342 

Living musicians (Ewen) ann. 787, 

Loan funds, Credit union vs. staff 
(Brown) 570 

Logasa, Hannah, Biography in col- 
ections, 3d ed. ann. 535, 536 


Loizeaux, M. D. notes, 341, 582; 
Publicity primer, ann. 342 

Luke, R. A. por. 685 

Lydenberg, H. M. Are our libraries 


too public? 26 


Lyle, G. R. Crow’s nest, 64, 228, 
324, 390, 520, 670 

McColvin, L. R.° Library staffs, 
ann. 86 

McKavitt, M. A. Adventure with 
reality! poem, 338 

McKenzie, Armine, Delicate  sub- 
ject, 783 

MacLeish, Archibald, Looking for- 
ward (Paine) 138; notes on ap- 


intment (Kunitz) 57 (Manley) 
4 (Putnam) 221; Obligation of 
libraries in a democracy, 560 
MacPherson, H. D. Simplifying 
Dewey, 736 


Madden, E. C. How to strengthen 
the state junior group, 523 

Magriel, Paul, ibliography of 
ancing, 3d annual supplement, 
ann. 695, 787 

Maltz, Albert, biog. sketch, 12 

Manual for the arrangement and 


description of archives (Leavitt, 
ed.) ann. 83 
Maps, Care of, 586 
Martin, Janet, Librarian 
Disney, 292 
Mason, F. V. 
Melinat, C. H. Outstanding U.S. 
government publications of 1939, 
list, 750 
Meyer, H. H. B. memorial, 69 
Metal projects index (Becker) ann. 


to Walt 
biog. sketch, 362 


Microfilms, Haves and _ have-nots 


(Stokes) 504 
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Mills, J. L. Book auctions in li- 
braries, 646 


Mishnun, " Ruth, 


226, 317 

Mitchell, A. C. Special libraries as- 
sociation, 388 

Mitchell, Margaret, Background for 
Scarlett O’Hara & co. (Erlich) 


Libraries abroad, 


435 
Mohrhardt, Foster. See Gourley, 


jt. auth. 
Montclair, N.J. public library, li- 
brary movie, 582 
More first facts (Kane) ann. 342 


Morsch, L. M. A.L.A. reorganiza- 
tion and the junior member, 458 
Motion picture review digest, dis- 


continued, 468; some back sets 
available, 468 
Movie, Kalamazoo makes a (Rob- 


erts) 763 

Moving pictures, Living American 
history pictures (Rogers) 533 

Muller, ans, Why classify 
odicals? 758 

Music libraries (Hettinger) 775 


peri- 


Myers, Fred. Securing and using 
radio time, 365 
Nafziger, R. O. Bibliography of 


international news communica- 
tions and foreign press, ann. 599, 


Names, Authors, librarians and 
(Kunitz) 766; Say it right, 673 


National labor relations act (John- 
sem) ann. 535, 536, note, 694, 
8 


National student congress (Judson) 
ann. 246 
NYA _ bureau of 
_ (Waterman) 310 
NYA in Illinois (Allen) 638 
Natural history index-guide (Alt- 
_ Sheler) 2d. ed. rev. ann. 83, 786 
New Jersey libraries, Survey of 
_ special collections in, ann. 599 
New Larned history, ann. 183, 599 
New York city maps, 471 
New York public 


library displays 


: library, round 
_table meetings, 464 
Newsome, E. Special librarian, 


_ 388, 467, 518, 581, 691, 775 

Nineteenth century Readers’ Guide, 
_ ann. 342, 404 

Nock, A. J. Are our libraries too 
public? 25, comments, 164 

Norway, N. S. See Shute, N. 

Nyholm, Jens, American way, 


Ogilvie, R. A. Keeper of the keys, 
640 


Ohio state univ. 
(McKee) 179 


library exhibits 


Orman, O. C. How does this 
sound? 36, 220, 450, 579; 550 
librarians speak, 572; Library 


poll impressions, 739 
Orton, R. M. Catalog of reprints, 
ann. 342, 786, 787 


Page, Memoirs of a (Liotta) 760 
Paine, C. S. Looking forward, 138 
Pamphlets, 4 brochures for 
local data (Mohr) 526; Selected 
_ oF petevences on the pam- 
phlet e, ann. 246; shelving 
o (Webber) 241 a 
atrons, Types of (Heiderstadt, i 
by Feldman) 13d eee 
Patterson, E. L. Aftermath of a 
hoax, 755; More Gutenberg 
Bibles? 445, discussion, 585 
Peace, Patrick, letters, 314, 575 
discussion, 448, 674; Out of the 
danger zone, 632 
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Periodicals, new or changed, 471; 
586, 776; Periodical care ( Bacot) 
687; shelving unbound (Green) 
235; 3-day shelf (Garvin) 775; 
Why classify? (Muller) 758 

Peterson, H. I. Metamorphosis of a 
public library, 754 

Phelps, E. M. University debaters’ 
annual 1938-1939, ann. 85, 1939- 
1940 ann. 787, 790 

Phillips, C. F. See Garland, J. V. 
jt. auth. 

Photographic cuts, Organizing our 
cut library (Howe) 568 

Pictorial statistics, Bibliography of 
(Brandt) 38 

Picture lending library, 237 

Pigeons on the balcony (Kunitz) 


574 
Platz, Mabel, Anthology of public 
speaking, ann. 181, 183, 599 
Playground service, Cossitt library, 
Memphis, 134 
Pocket oks, note, 59 
Poems 
Adventure with reality! (Mc- 
Kavitt) 338 
Bookworm (Cash) 163 
Particular hell (Boswell) 767 
Too free libraries (Thomson) 165 
Portraits 
Alessios, A. B. 140 
Austin, Mary, 717 
Bakeless, John, 550 
Banister, J. R. 685 
Basso, Hamilton, 186 
Bessie, Alvah, 360 
Boothe, Clare, 620 
Bowen, C. D. 408 
Burman, B. L. 204 
Caldwell, J. T. 474 
Carroll, P. V. 424 
Connor, J. M. 685 
Cox, A. B. 268 
Drolet, Marie, 685 
Eaton, A. T. 770 
Erlich, Isabel, 437 
Fetty, Irene, 330 
Forester, C. S. 426 
Freeze, A. H. 396 
Goede, G. E. R. 108 
Glantz, A. L. 685 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy, 685 
Hennesy, H. L. 293 
Hogben, Lancelot, 492 
Hooton, E. A. 712 
Jamison, Alma, 437 
Knoll, Margaret, 592 
pe Laura, 116 
ngyel, Emil, 346 
ee ell Hart, B. H. 206 
Luke, R. A. 685 
Maltz, Albert, 12 
Mason, F. V. 362 
Rauschning, Hermann, 552 
Saint Exupéry, A. de, 90 
Seuss, Dr, 25 
Shaw, Irwin, 494 
Shipman, J. C. 331 
Shute, Nevil, 622 
Sillanpaié, F. E, 272 
Thirkell, Angela, 710 
Van der Veer, Judy, 730 
Walker, E. M. 
Waln, Nora, 112° 
Winser, Beatrice, 740 
Postal rates on books, 80 
Posters, Care of, 586 
Potter, H. L. California’s school li- 
braries, 142 
Printing, 500 years of (Ransom) 
312; Homage to China (Kunitz) 
514 


Prison library, Humor in a (Ar- 
luke) 339 

Pronunciation, Say it right, 673 

Propaganda, Japanese, sent to li- 
braries, 58 

Public housing in America (Schnap- 
per) ann. 182, 183, 404; change 
of title, 245 

Public libraries. See Libraries 

Public library and the business man 
(Dietrichson) 518 
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Public library stations in industries 
N and D. E. Ireland) 36, 
comment (Prevost) 178 

Public speaking, Anthology of 
(Platz) 181, 183, 599 

Publicity primer (Loizeaux) ann. 

? 


Raddin, G. G. Early New York li- 
brary of fiction, ann. 535, 599, 
605 

Radio, College libraries and (Lyle) 
324; Radio roads to BR. ing 
(Sauer) note, 470; School li- 
brary as an information center: 
sample script (Heaps) 48; School 
library on the air (Heaps) 46 

Radio censorship (Summers) ann. 
181, 183 

Radio program, 336 

Radio time, Securing and _ using 
(Myers) 365 

Railroad problem (Summers) ann. 
84 

Railroads: government owne rship 
in practice (H. B. and R. E. 
Summers) ann. 469, 471 

Raising money for books (Rimkus) 
19 


Ramsey, Violet, Virginia’s circu- 
lating school library, 215 

Ransom, Will, 500 years of print- 
ing, 312 

Rare books and the public library 
(Wead) 625 

Rauschning, Hermann, biog. sketch, 
552 

Readers’ choice of best books, 91, 
187, 251, 347, 409, 475, 539, 603, 
699, 794; note, 245, 790 

Reading. See Books and reading; 
Children’s reading; Remedial 
reading 

Reading for background series, new 
titles, ann. 786, 787 

Reid, C. F. ed. Bibliography of the 
island of Guam, ann. 182, 469, 
471 

Remedial reading, Librarian teach- 
es—and learns (Bjornson) 127; 
comment (Hurley) 339 

Reprints, Catalog of (Orton) ann. 
342, 786, 787 

Richards, E. B. Worth while read- 
ing, 745 

Richards, J. S. In-service training 
at work, 566 

Richards, Margaret, Books for slow 
readers, list, 642 

Riley, Louise, Library quiz, 218 

Rimkus, H. E. Raising money for 
books, 319 

Roberts, F. B. Kalamazoo makes a 
movie, 763 

Roos, J. C. Background readings 
for American history, ann. 786; 
What shall we read next? no. 2, 
rev. ed. ann. 786 

Root, D. L. Library travel bureau, 
722 

Roving eye (Kunitz) 57, 164, 224, 
314, 380, 448, 514, 57 
766 

Russian composers and musicians 
(Vodarsky-Shiraeff) ann. 787 


Saint Exupéry, Antoine ed, biog. 
sketch, 90 

Sanborn, J. P. All this and study 
too, 27 

Sauer, Julia. Radio roads to read- 
ing, note, 470 

Schmitz, J. M. Free and _ inex- 
pensive cook books, 135 

Schnapper, M. B. Public housing in 
America, ann. 182, 183, 404, 
change of title, 245 

School libraries, California’s school 
libraries (Potter) 142 


Vv 


School libraries, contracting for 
voluntary _ discipline (Hurley) 
374; Exhibit materials (Fraley 
and Mathews) 648; For county 
librarians (Turner) 451; in a de- 
mocrac (Cleavinger) 306; 
Paint S usebas and print (Green 
and Eaton) 15; Raising money 
for books (Rimkus) 319; School 
library on the air (Heaps) 46; 
Towards classroom democracy 
(Appy) 438; Virginia’s circulat- 
ing school library (Ramsey) 215 

School libraries section (Heaps) 
161, 234, 326, 382, 460, 516, 586, 
686, 776 

School library guild (Weidmann) 
285 

School library management (Wil- 
son) rev. ed. 85 

School library sections, associations, 
and clubs: a directory (Heaps) 
460, 777 

Scott, P. W. War censorship, 291 

Seuss, Dr, biog. sketch, 250 

Shakespeare, American Shakespear- 
ean criticism, 1607-1865 (West- 
fall) ann. 695 

Shakespeare, Scenes from, set, ann. 
246, 342 

Shaw, Irwin, biog. sketch, 494 

Shelves, How to tilt (Stetson) 402 

Shipman, J. C. por. 331 

Shores, Louis, Current reference 
books, 60, 168, 230, 320, 384, 452, 
528, 588, 680, 772 

Shulze, M. M. Historical fiction and 
plays, list, 762 

Shute, Nevil tie. sketch, 622 

Sillanpaa, E. biog. Teed 272 

Small AR Activities for 
(Humphrey) 146 

Sohon, J. A. Library gadgets, 209 

South American handbooks, 1940, 
ann. 694 

Special collections in New Jersey 
libraries, Survey of, ann. 599 

Special librarian (Newsome) 388, 
467, 518, 581, 691, 775 

Speech education, Bibliography of 
(Thonssen and Fatherson) ann, 
83, 245, note, 403, 4 

Speeches, Representative Ameri- 
can (Baird) ann. 84, 787 

Staff orientation committee (Gar- 
rison) 330 

Standard catalog for high school 
libraries, sup. ann. 536 

State aid to braries, 171 

Stokes, K. M. Haves and have- 
nots, 504 

Student assistants (Pispeky) 686 

Subject headings, D.C. nos. added 
to List of subject headings for 
small libraries, 85; new head- 
ings, 180, 329, 469 

Summers, H. B. Radio censorship, 
ann. 181, 183; Railroad prob- 
lem, ann. 84; Resolved, that the 
power of the Federal government 
a be diminished, ann. 787, 


Pe... H. B. and Summers, 

_ Railroads: government 

ownership in practice, ann. 469, 
4 


Summers, R. E. See Summers, 
H. B. jt. auth. 

Swimming, Bibliography of (Green- 
wood) ann. 246 


Taylor, J. K. Calling Mrs Consum- 
er, 30 

Teachers college libraries (Gour- 
ley and Mohrhardt) 662 

Tennessee Valley authority, Library 
of the (Bauer) 581 

Terry, E. M. Richard Pa aaah a 
dictionary, ann. 246, 

Thirkell, Angela, biog. , a 710 

Thomson, O. R. Too free li- 
braries, poem, 165 





Thonssen, Lester, and Fatherson, 
Elizabeth, Bibliography of speech 
education, ann, 83, 245, 536; 
note, 403, 694 

Toledo public 
(Brahm) 144 

Toser, M. A. 
print, 85 

Trade unions and the anti-trust 
laws (Johnsen) ann. 694, 695, 
787 

Travel bureau, Library (Root) 722 

Treasure hunt, 159 

Turner, E. T. For county 
rians, pa,. cam oes, Bi, 
690, 


library’s centennial 


Library manual, re- 


libra- 
2: 594, 
771 


Ulveling, R. A. Public libraries in 
a democracy, 372 

Union catalog of periodical publi- 
cations in the university libra- 
ries of the British Isles with 
their respective holdings, ann. 
182, 183 

United States foreign policy, 
(Johnsen) ann, 246, 404 


sup. 
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Vacation reading projects, 653 

Van der Veer, Judy, por. 730 

Vertical file service, cumulated title 
index, 600; Selected list of ref- 
erences en the pamphlet file, ann. 
246 

Vocational guidance material, 161 

Vodarsky-Shiraeff, A. Russian com- 
posers and musicians, ann. 787, 


7 
Vormelker, Rose, Business informa- 
tion services, 286 


Wagner, Richard: a dictionary 
(Terry) ann. 246, 403 
Walker, E. M. por. 685 
Waln, Nora, biog. sketch, 11 
War, Name the baby! 315, 
War censorship (Scott) 291 
War documentation service, 465 
Waterman, P. T. NYA bureau of 
library displays, 310 
Wead, Eunice, Rare books 
public library, 625 
Westfall, Alfred, American Shake- 
spearean criticism, 1607-1865, 


ann. 695 
Whittier, R. E. Meet the staff, 761 


2 
381 


and the 


Who was when? (de Ford) ann. 
341, 342, 404, 787 

Williams, E. E. A.L.A. notes, 68, 
171, 236, 328, 455, 531, 595, 688, 


778 

Wilson, H. W. honorary Doctor of 
letters degree, 80 

Wilson, Martha, School 
management, rev. by A. 
ann. 85 

Wilson, W. J. Ricci, S. jt. 
auth. 

Wilson Company, The H. W. 
nual statements, 1903-1940, 
Our forty-second year of 
ographic publishing, 788 

Wilson library bulletin, 
78, 25th anniversary, 
387, 668 

Wilson publicity honor 
174, 1940 citations, 779 

Winser, Beatrice, por. 740 

Wise, J. D. What’s wrong 
brarians? 304, discussion, 


library 
Currin, 
See De 
An- 
789; 
bibli- 


new 
99 


title, 
311, 


roll, note, 


with li 
380, 


665 
Wood, G. S. Model for a village li- 
brary, 294 
WPA in New Jersey (Askew) 634 
Woodruff, M. D. With notes by 
4 











